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New if fork. 


LAMP oF R TI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, 
treiter, Bellincioni. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Helene Has- 


Mrs. 


Representati ve and 
_ New York 27 Carnegie 
Rishiconth Street, and 
immer School, Portland, Me. 
Mere Ratcliffe Caperton is my 
tive, and the best of teachers.”"—C. 
Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 


INTERNATI( INAL MUSICAL 
AND 

ATIONAL 

CHARLOTTE 


RATCLIFFE & APERTON, 


LAMPERTI 
Philadelphia, 408 
Ogontz School ; 


assistant of 


Hall; 


only 
B. 


representa- 
LAMPERTI. 


EDUC EXCHANGE 


BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hari, New York, 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 
of Brooklyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York, 
and Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia. 
Studio: 478 Second Street, Bro ‘klyn, nN. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York 


GEORGE M. GREEN E, 

VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC 

Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 

Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and 
Residence and address: 

424 West Twenty-third Street, 


Mr. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy 


sons and practice given on one of 
instruments. Special advantages 


SINGING 
eTa. 

Thursdays. 
New York. 


Communion.) Organ les 


for the study 


Roosevelt's finest | 
of | 


| PERRY 


church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 
on . 
rOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department “The American | 
Institute of o—, usic 212 est Fifty 
ninth Street, Ne Studio 


Perm: anent 
LS 


ork 
Also CONG ERTS. a RECITA 


FIDE! A BURT, 


Methods Sight 


Miss MARY 


Author of Original in Singing, 


Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York, 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
WADE R. BROWN, 
PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
Director University School of Music 


Raleigh, N. C 


E. H. LOCKHART, 





Voice Culture and the Art of Si nates. 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 a. C. Building, 
| gi8 West 57th Street, New York. 





| Sy 


Bass-BARITONE. | 


| - 


| 


Studios 121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian | 
schools, Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. | 


DUDLEY 
VOCAL 
Tuesdays 


p. m 
Hal 


BUCK, Jr., 
INSTRUCTION 
Voices tried and Fridays from 


1 
1, New York City. 


3 to 4 
810 Carnegie 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Piano 


Pupils received in Composition, He “imate 


and Song Interpretati« 
New 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, York. 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, | 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 

781 Park Avenue, New 


York City. 


LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


55 Fifth Avenue, 


h and 2oth Streets, 


MME. 


Between 28t New York. 


Mi IRRIS PIANO SCH¢ OL, 





West 81st Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMI’ r H MORRIS, mnecert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, direct r. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private and daily class instruction. 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





1 season New York. Ten years in San 
c Pupil of Lamperti, the elder, 
1g in fu € yn of my method of sing 
has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco LAMPERTI, . 
Voices tested Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3 
Stud Carnegie Hall 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
R&<1-8<2 Carnegie Hall. New York 


| 
| 


| MARIE 


| SAMUEL 


| ADOLF 





| Mrs. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING. 


Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty 
H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ROSETTA WIENER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studios 3jo1-2. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


. " ‘CD 
GARDNER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice 
Style. Injured voices restored by the Behnke 
Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth Street. 
Telephone: 2174 Madison 


HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Department of Adelphi College 
127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y. 


GRACE G. 


Suilding and 


Mrs. 


Musical Art 
Residence-Studio: 


Pupils prepare d for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
28 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Monday, Wedne sday, Thursday and Saturday 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST, 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 


Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 


Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ArT OF SINGING 
Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. 
Mme. EMMA WIZJ. \K-N YICOL ESCO, 
VOICE CULTURE anp 
Italian Method ART OF SINGING. 
Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York 


AVERILL—BaritTone, 
ORATORIO—CONCERT 

anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York 


OPERA 





SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert 
ifth Avenue, 


and Oratorio 


Studio: 489 F New York. 


MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE, 
Musicales, Voice Culture 


ye Placing and Reparation 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


oncert, 
10d. Ti 
Studio: 


Oratorio, 
Italian 
pecial 


J. HARRY WHEELER 
VOICE PLAC ng ART OF 
Strictly Itz Method 
Mrs. J. HARRY ‘WHEELER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Ave., corner 16th St., New Y 





cy 


SINGING 


81 Fifth ork City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Lamperti Method Pestocty Taught. 

hurch, Opera, Concert. 
Fri or 115 Carnegie Hall, 
Yew York City. 


FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
CULTURE, 

Diction. 
New York 


Tuesdays and 
AND MRS. 
VOICE 

German and French Lyric 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, 


MR 


GLOSE, 

Accompanist and Musical Director. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 

347 West 23d Street, New York. 


Pianist, 
Address: 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church. Good voices cultivated 
by contract. 145 East 83d Street, New York. — 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Organist at Great Organ, 


rinity Church, Broadway. 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
28 East Thirty-fourth Street, York, 


New 


JR CLAASSEN, 
ARION SOCIETY. 

341 Avenue, 
WH. F. 


ARTHI 

CONDUCTOR 
Jefferson 
»klyn, 


Broc 


L. P. MORRILL, 





SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 
LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 95 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 





from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F 


& H. CARRI, Directors 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL 
“The Gosford,” 236 West 55th Street, 


OF SINGING. 


Near etey, New York. 





Mrs. S 
Aa H 


Studio: 
RICHARD T. 


Tel. 


JOHN- BRENON, 
AND ITALIAN TAU 
Correct Accent 
303 Carnegie Hall, 
PERCY, 


1351 Columbus 


Rx 
Carn 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Has resumed teaching at his Stu 
40 West Twenty-eighth Street, 


HENRY HOLDEN Hl 


New York. 





GHT. 


0m 1201, 
egie Hall 


idios, 


New York, 


PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER 





HENRY 
INSTRUCTION 
Voice ind The 

3 East Fourteenth 


‘Ters 


M usic. 
New 


ry t 
Street, 


ms moderate, 


CHAS. 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO, 





Ye 


POWERS, 





VOICE CULTURE awnp THe 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. New York season, October 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10 
JULIA C. ALLEN 
Violin Soloist and Teacher 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, Voice Culture 
Powers-Alexander Studios, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
“TIT regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country.” 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of 
Normal College, New Y« -¥ ( ity 
CHARLES RUSSELL, 
‘CELLIST, 
Pupils and Concerts 
Studio: 153 East Fifty-first Street, New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Stud 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


LOREN CLEMENTS, 


ork, 


KONEDSKI-DAVIS, 


Pupils, Engagements 
109 West Eighty-ninth Street, New York 
Telephone 886B Riverside 
W. RIESBER( 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony, 
With Tue M SICAL COURIER 
Organist Roseville nue Presbyterian Church 
Ne wark 
Residence-Studio 
954 Eighth Ave., corner s6th St., New York 
. BENNE’ 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
leacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE, 
118 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 


GRENVILLE SNELL 


SOPRANO 


Mrs. 


ils in Piano and 
at the Pi 


= rgil Method. Puy 

1x years instructor 

Pu uf sil of Heinrich Barth and Mor 

( a in Sight Reading, Ear 

Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie 

SERRANO VOCAL AND 
INSTITUTE, 


Virgil 


Training 


Hall, 


ING, 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
LAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 


Harmony. 


ano School. 
itz Moszkowski 


and ‘lime 
City. 


PIANO 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 


Mr. and Mrs. ¢ 


TEACHERS CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


Miner Harpy 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 


OF 


ARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Mrs. C. | 
AND JosePH MAERz. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall 
ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated pupil 
s7 West Ejighty-fourth 


Studio: 57 Street, 


of Teresa Carr 


efio 


New York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


172 West 7oth Street, New York 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


L EN, A DORL A ‘DEV VIN NE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Representative 





Teacher 


of the methods of the ame a master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERT 
136 Fifth Avenue, New| York. 





FLORENCE DE VE RE BOESE, 


FONE PLACING anp TH 
ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Vocal Studio: 557 Fifth 


Avenue, 


New York. 





ARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
i4 Seventh Avenue, 


Brooklyn, 


| ° ore , eee 
LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 

VOICE BUILDING, STYL 
REPERTOIRE, 
St., or address Musica 


N. Y. 


E 
FINISH 
CouRigr. 


128 East 


ARTHI 
CONCERT 
80 Was! 


64th 


'R VOORHIS, 
PIANIST—INSTRU(¢ 


ngton Squz New 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 


and Oratorio 
West Eighty-fifth Street, 


| Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 


Leschetizky Method. 
yu Carnegie Hall, New Y 


ARBONE, 


ap Soe 





TION. 
York 


are East, 


ncerts 





New York 


rk City 


| 
| Studios 
| 


SIG 


: A 


yer severa ear 


NOR 


Me politan Grand 
era 


RE 


VOICE CULTU IN LL. BRANCHES 


Stud 40 Fifth Avenue, 











G. 
rOR 


A. O. 


CONDUC 


S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. 
COM POSER—ORGANISI1 

‘Brick’’ Churcl 
“Beth-El.” 
g12 Fifth Avenue 


CONSe RV oo 
New Y 


Addre 


PRICE-COTTLE 

5 Se on ; ' soonee wath Be. 
mes the difficult tered in 
yn 
ipils 


nusical educat 
nd Evening P 
ar 





accepted at any age A r write tor rm 


N CRANE, 
INSTRUCTION 


(( 1] iE 
AL 


Residence-Studi 874 Carnegie 


Mn! 
Voc 


4 PRINCE STOCKER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Illustrated Lectur Music. 
Residence-Stud ‘The 
Street 


Mrs. STELL 





iew, 
rner 104th and Central West 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Copenhagen Conservat 
5 > Methods 


Park 


Gradu ire 


Studio: 





Wednesdays, from 9g to 6 

ANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST 

an Expositi 

, Organ, The 


23d Street, 


Miss F 


Soloist Pan-Ameri¢ on. 


Piar 


145 I 


ING, 
: E NOR 
fsohn 
17th 
113 Street 


Instruction ry 
New Yo 


JOHN YOU 


Bureau, 


Street, 





The 
New Y 
Residence: 271 


WAI 


Musical 
Instructi« 


TER L. BOGERT 
Lectures, Recitals, 
in Harmony, Counterps 


c 


nt 


Song nduct 


and 


ing. 


n Song 





rk City 


“New Y 


Lawrence St 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat 
Studio: 332 West Fifty 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
ciation 


INSTRUCTION 


Sti sixth Street 





| Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Toice Production and Répertoire 
Studi 405 Carnegie Hall, New Y rk 





MULLER, 


f Harmony, Counterpoint 
the teact 


Mr. CARL 
The renowned teacher « 


und Composition, has resumed ng o 
at hi 


L exington Avenue, 


| these branches 
“Studio 1291 New York 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 








NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


NE W YORK. NEW YORK. 














EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 

PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
ey ste Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
MADAME 

EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 








ror West St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 
HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 


Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIsT. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 








HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—R. ‘oire, style and finish. 


West Fifty-seventh 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES. 
SONS IN A mony, aC UNTERPOUNT, 
COMPOSITION, OR STRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP: 

Author of “Analytical ey My 4 of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music vr, or - — yn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of 


ing. 
7” 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
aa Park Street, Boston. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO. 


Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MARIE L. EVERETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Holds a recent Dipléme Superieur from Madame 
Marchesi, Paris. dress: “The Copley,” 
Copley Square, Boston. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pe 372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


199 Tremont —_ 





ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 


BARITONE. WILLIAM A. 











Concert, Oratorio, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
71 West tosth Street, New York. 
ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
*Phone: 1350 Columbus. TENOR. 
KATE STELLA BURR, ACCOMPANIST. Seacert aad Oraterie 
Vecal lastrection. 


Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, 
work entire, Languages. The School of a 
Music also 2, concisely presented. Organist- Director 
Grace M. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street. 


W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co -ching, Choir 
——_ boys or mixed voices; Sight — 
Large electric organ. 2 E. Thirty-fifth St., N 


401 Caracete Hall, 
Permanent address: 
23 W. 84th St, 

New York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 














Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a Ity 
Huntington Cham a. Boston. 








Faelten Pianoforte School 


Metasetes the highest musica! and technical 
dards. plete courses for adults 

4 children. Normal schoo! for teachers. 

Students’ Home for young women. 

30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO, 








Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range). 
Concerts. Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: ‘The Artists’ Exchanee,” 
8 East 23d St., New York. "Phone: ssqr 18th St. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor => Bes ny Society of the 
f New York. 

seat College. New York. 





Address: 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York. 





Tel.: ova Riverside. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ass Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital. Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 204 West <6th Street New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Management of Henry Wolfsohn. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
207, The Van Dyck, 


939 Eighth Avenue, New York. — 
Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst St., New York. 














Studio: 


Mr and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitale—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
y8o Park Ave., corner 734 St.. New York. 
_ Telephone: Seventy- ninth, 1152. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 


Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. Studio: 





SUMMER TERM, 


mm Zellman Gonser- 
vatory of Music, 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
so East Seventeenth Street, Ne ork. | 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s | | 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female. 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”’ anvet Garcia. 








69 West 126th Street. 
(Near Lenox Ave.) 
Joseph 8. Z-ltimaa, Director. 
Send for Catalogue. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West 1agth Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 

















MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


Will receive a yy ao of pupils. 
és , io: Sent a= anon: . 
rnegie Hall. 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 








EDWARD PHILLIPS, 
BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 
Mr. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
jo and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntineton Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089s. 


Boston. 











STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 








KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
148 East 23d Street, New York. 





McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGHT. 
Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West soth Street. New York. 
Residence, 67 West 38th Street. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN. HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manval organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 














GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
304 West 72d Street, New York. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Selo Violinist and Teacher; elise Theory 
and Harmony. 


Graduate of the Royal High School ia Berlia. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MICHIGAN. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam- 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 











The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
All branches taught. Facultw of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
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HE popularity of Weingartner seems to be 


on the wane, or at least to have passed 
its zenith, if I am to judge by the 
behavior of the audience at the second 


symphony soirée of the Royal Orches 
Not that the 


in 


au 
the 


tra a week ago today 
had 
of these concerts was sold out long 
took 
even for the public re 
of 


dience decreased Size tor 


before the first one place, and 





scarce 
{ hearsals, but the 

which marked Weingartner’s appearance 
was absent, and the applause sounded perfunctory 
A little of this apathy 


seats are 


spirit enthusiasm 
before 
compared with what it used to be 
of the public must be accounted for through the failure of 
Weingartner’s American scheme with the Kaim Orchestra, 
for the tournée which had been so largely advertised all 
over Berlin and Germany has been definitely abandoned, 


just as I predicted long ago that it would be. It was not 
t feasible undertaking. More, however, than this failure 
did the program dampen the enthusiasm of an audience 


which belongs among the most reactionary ones that onc 


ould find anywhere. It was a curiously put together, most 
program, the first of which 
sisted of minor Symphony, which by no means 
fitted with the remainder of the Weingartner 
has publicly proclaimed his lack of sympathy with Brahms 


heterogcneous number con 
jrahms’ C 


program 


in his pamphlet on “The Symphonies After Beethoven,” 
but that he should give such a slovenly and listless read 
ing of the work one could not have expected. I have 
heard him interpret the C minor Symphony far better 


before 

Then came in one brace three Wagner numbers, which 
were ill suited to each other as far as continuity of per 
formance is concerned, and did not fit in well as middle sec 
tion of a varied program. These the “Faust” Over 
which, by the way, was the best played number of the 
Wedged in between that and the “Huldigungs 
March” was the “Siegfried Idyl.” It was thus deprived of 
some of its effectiveness, and the lost part of its 
devotional and affectionate character through the boister 
susness with which it was performed. It was not intended 
s a heroic outburst of patriotism like the “Kaiser March,” 
ind hence it should not be interpreted in that style 


were 
ture 


evening 


march 


\ very peculiar work is the one by Berlioz which formed 
the final part of the program, and which was heard here 
the first time on this occasion. As I had never seen 
work on an American program, although Theodore 
Thomas, Nikisch, Seidl, also van der 
Stucken, showed just as much predilection for Berlioz as 
beforehand 


for 
this 
and especially 
Weingartner is displaying here, I concluded 
that the work was not one of the master’s most important 
or felicitous ones, and this supposition proved to be correct 
Berlioz’s Funeral and Tritimphal Symphony for grand 
orchestra with chorus is a symphony only in the sense of 
the word in which the French frequently misapply it; other 
It is a piéce d’occasion 
the column 


it is no symphony at all 
which Berlioz wrote for the dedication 
placed upon the Place de la Bastille in 1840 
of the French and their local patriotism, 
which all too fequently turns into Chauvinism, that this was 
the first of Berlioz’s works with which he gained genuine 
success in France, while his countrymen during his life 


wise 
of 
It is quite 


characteristic 


time, and even after his death, never had quite the under 
standing of the really great sides of Berlioz’s composi- 
tions. Like Wagner’s “Huldigungs March,” this symphony 
was first scored for a military band, and the version we 
heard at the Royal Orchestra’s symphony soirée was one 
arranged by Berlioz later for concert purposes, on which 
occasion he also tacked on the chorus to words by Antony 
Deschamps. The “symphony” consists of only two move- 
ments, the first of which depicts funeral sorrow in a some- 
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what conventional way, as far as the melodic element is 


concerned, and rhythmically in an unusually monotonous 
style for Berlioz. But in point of harmonic and orchestral 
coloring this movement, with its lamentation over the re 
the 
this 


mains of the July victims, goes to the erfd of beauty 
In 
it is one of the most outré examples of Berlioz’s manner 
\ flat trio of 


s remarkably beautiful in every 


line and far beyond it in some instances respect 


isms. This is not the case, however, in the 
this funeral march, which i 
way. Still more exaggerated in style and in the means of 
expression is the second movement, in which first the solo 
trombone holds the funeral oration in recitatives, and then 
the entire orchestra falls into an obstreperousness which 
is as cacophonous as it is artistically unzsthetic. Even the 
few traits of musical intellectuality and individuality which 
flash up in this score offer no relief or excuse for such 
horrible the 


apotheosis in form of a triumphal march sung by chorus 


noises are its chief element, barring 


as 


which sounds like a fitting tribute to the fallen heroes of 
the Revolution 
ee = 
Of the other concerts of the week the one by M. P 
Marsick proved a vast disappointment. That gentleman 


possesses a world wide reputation as first violin teacher of 
the Paris and I suppose it is justified 
through the results of his pedagogic activity. His renown 
as a virtuoso, to judge from his playing at a concert given 
by him at the Singakademie, is surely exaggerated. His 
style is not as elegant as one expects of a representative of 


Conservatoire, 


the French school of violin playing, and his conception has 
little that is musically convincing. Certainly the Bee 
thoven Concerto did not fare especially well in his hands, 
and as for the Bruch Third Violin Concerto, a weak work 
at best, it sounded absolutely tedious in Mr. Marsick‘s in 
terpretation, a fact for which he is not solely to be blamed 
however, for he had the composer’s assistance to contend 
with. Anybody who ever saw Max Bruch conduct an or 
chestra, especially in one of his own compositions, will un 
derstand what I The old gentleman, 
seemed perfectly happy and contented over the fact that h« 
swing the Orchestra 
the audience applauded, as was their duty as 
equivalent for the complimentary tickets they had received 
Max with Marsick to 
gather in his share of the laurels 
But Mr. Marsick is evidently not satisfied with the glory 
virtuoso; he thirsts 
He will give a whole even 


mean however 


could baton over the Philharmonic 


and when 


Bruch came out or even ahead of 


to be gained as violin also for the 


thorny crown of the composer 
ing of chamber music of his own, in the program of which 
modestly enough between the works of Marsick is sand 
wiched in Beethoven's “Kreutzer Sonata,” on November 7 
\s a foretaste of what we have to expect, he played at the 
first concert with orchestra a “Dream” D flat, and an 
Intermezzo in B major entitled “Papillons et Bourdons,” 
It was mighty poor stuff in every 
worse the technic and intona 


in 


for violin and orchestra 
and to make matters 
with which the composer played his own works 
f the most exasperatingly faulty nature. Over his teach 
ing and composing Mr. Marsick must have forgotten his 
violin practicing, but this sort of playing will never do 
in Berlin, where other French artists, such as Pugno, Mar 
teau and Thibaud, the latter a pupil of Marsick, gained 
such immediate recognition that they made for themselves 
Probably 


Way, 


tion were 


a big and paying reputation all, over Germany. 
Mr. Marsick wanted to do likewise, but he didn’t 
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Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler duplicated, if she did not even 
increase, the enormous success of the orchestral concert at 
the piano recital she gave at the Beethoven Saal last Thurs 
day night. -From an artistic viewpoint alone this recital 
was an immense improvement over her first appearance, for 
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But the 


to confine their 





Fannie was herself again on this latter occasion 
had 


of 


critics, on account of other concerts 


remarks to the unfortunate performances the Beethoven 


Concerto, not giving themselves the chance to hear the later 


numbers, and never mentioning the fact that Mrs. Zeisler 


had enormous success with the audience and was com 
pelled to give encore upon encors pfeifen aus einen 
andehn Loch,” after the said recital 

Ihe program, although containing only one large work 














the Symphonic Etudes of Schumann, was a comprehen 
sive and highly interesting one, consisting of the following 
selections: Andant F, by Beethoven, which was admir 
ably played; the already mentioned “Etudes Symphoniques 
n which Mrs. Zeisler displayed poetic insight, as well as 
her enormous dynamic and technical resources. With grin 
humor and a certain quite appropriate ruggedness she pet 
formed the G minor Rhapsodie of Brahms. Then came 
a brace of four Chopin pieces, containing the Impromptu, 
p. 36, in F sharp; the Mazurka in D, op. 33, No. 2, in 
which the continued strong accentuation of the third beat 
of the bar did not please me, but which was, nevertheless, 
rapturously redemanded by the audience, just as was the 
G flat Waltz, op. 70, N 1, which was performed with 
exquisite charm of delivery in true Tyrolienne style, and 
the B minor Scherzo, with its diabolical shriek, and the 
beautifully sung melody in B major, which lovely episod 
I have rarely heard given with greater suavity of tone \ 
like remark should be applied to the performance of the 
A flat “Liebestraum” of Liszt 

What then followed was purely virtuoso music, and 
consisted of a clever Etude in A flat dedicated by Lesche 
tizky to Mrs. Zeisler MacDowell’s very fascinating 
‘Witches’ Dance”; an Etude in form of a prelude, op. 52 
No. 3, by Saint-Saéns, which was particularly brilliantly 
performed ; Rubinstein’s melodious F minor Barcarolle, and 
lastly a very fetching “Caprice Espagnol,” by Moszkowski 

How Fannie Bloomfield plays these things you all know 











far better than I could describe it, but her electrifying style 

was as new as it proved irresistible to the large Berlin 
audience Before the enthusiasts ceased to insist upon 
evermore encores Mrs. Zeisler had given them the 

Schubert-Liszt Har} Hark, the Lark” serenade, the 

['welfth Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, the Mendelssohn 

Spinning Song,” and the “Valse a la bien aimée,.” from the 

Papillons d’Amour,” by Eduard Schuett 

Mrs. Zeisler’s further engagements are as follows 
October 28—Berlin, with the Bohemian Quartet, with 

whom she will perform the Dvorak Piano Quintet in A 
major! 

November 4—Lemberg, Philharmonic yncert, when she 
will perform the Grieg Concerto and the Litolff 
Scherzo 

November 7—Lemberg. piano recita 

November 23—Paris Lamoureux neert, Conduct 
Chevillard, Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in C minor 

November 26—Paris, recital fixed engagement 

November 29—Paris, recital, fixed engagemen 

December 2—Cologne, Guerzenich concert, Conductor Fritz 
Steinbach, Chopin F minor Concerto 

December 7—Vienna, Philharmonic concert, Conductor 
Josef Hellmesberger, Saint-Saéns’ C minor Concerto 

December 10—Budapest, Hubay, Popper Quartet, chamber 
music 

December 13—Budapest, recital, fixed engagement 

December 14—Vienna, recital 

December 19—Dresden, Court Orchestra concert, Con 
ductor Hofrath von Schuch, concerto not vet deter 
mined 

Many engagements have been offered Mrs. Zeisler a 
he last mentioned date, all of which she has refused, as 
she wants to be home by about January 1, and her Amer 
can uurnee W hegin about the middle of that mont} 
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Ernst Ferrier. who concertized at the Singakademie. is 
not a great pianist—at least he did not display any extra 
ordinary qualities in the tame performance of Richard 
Strauss’ early and rather conventional piano Sonata, op. 5 
in B minor. Ferrier, however, proved himself an excéllent 
musician and fine chamber music performer in Thuill 
interesting and euphonious sextet in B flat for piano 
and wind instruments, and in’ Beethoven’s rarely hear 
Quintet, op. 16, for piano, clarinet, horn and bassoon 
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\ tasteful singel ind one possessed ot a good well 

trained soprano voice, is Helene Berard, from Brem«: 


s deserved a success here at her 


who scored as much and a 


vocal recital as she had done on the occasion of her ap 


pearance atthe Crefeld meeting of the Tonkuenstlerverein 


Besides the standard songs by Schubert and Brahms she 


sang at the Beethoven Saal two sets of more or less new 
Lieder by Godard, Vidal, Scheinpflug, E. E. Taubert, 
Georg Schumann, Schillings, Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss 

ee & 


4 newcomer, and one who was recognized at once as an 
superior Ernesto Drangosch, from 


artist of merit, is 
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Buenos Ayres, who held forth at the Singakademie. His 
playing of the Bach G minor Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
the Liszt piano version showed sincerity of musical pur- 
pose and plasticity of style. The technic is beyond cavil, 
but a greater amount of temperament would have bene- 
fited the reading of some other works upon the program, 
notably some of the pieces from Richard Strauss’ op. 9, 
five “Mood Pictures,” among which I liked best the “Lone- 
some Source,” and the very quaint but equally character- 
istic “Picture of the Heath,” with its drone bass on the 
empty fifth G D. 

The Schubert A minor Sonato was the most impres- 
sively read work upon a by no means trite or conventional 
program. 
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Of two concerts, portions of which I attended last night, 
the compositions by Robert Erhen can be passed over 
without*comment, for reasons that time will render ob- 
vious. 

Six new piano pieces, op. 12, by Paul Juon, a young 
Russian composer living in Berlin, deserve an honorable 
mention. “Humoreske,” in F, which d’Albert has taken 
up, is an especially piquant piece, which was enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded, and so was the Ballad in D, which con- 
cludes the set. All six pieces abound in refined and novel 
harmonies. They were performed with great intelligence 
and general musical as well as pianistic excellence by Otto 
Hegner at his recital at Beethoven Hall, on which occa- 
ion he also gave the Fantasia and Fugue on B A C H 

$ natural), by Liszt, the same composer’s B minor Bal- 
lad and Dante Sonata, as well as both books of the 
Brahms-Paganini variations. 
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lhe star which had gone up with such brilliancy at the 
Royal Opera House in the part of Anita, wnich, if I mis- 
take not, is the name of Massenet’s heroine from Navarre, 
proved a mere meteor, or rather a skyrocket. The stick 
came down without a blaze of glory last Wednesday night, 
when the lady attempted to sing and :mpersonate Margue- 
rite in Gounod’s “Faust.” She was no Goethe Gretchen in 
dramatic conception, for she lacked all poetry. Not even 
a French grisette would have acted the part so coarsely. 
And as for the music of Gounod, why Mme. de Nuovina, 
who simply mur- 
dered it! 


is only a verismo singer a la Calvé, 
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The Dreillien publishing firm sends me Max Loewen- 
gard’s new teaching treatise on the subject of canon and 
fugue, Like the other music teaching books which the 
composition teacher at the Stern Conservatory has so far 
published, this new work differs from those of most other 
authors who have written on musical subjects, in that it 
does away with a certain false scientificality which makes 
use of a sort of secret language in order thus to appear 
more Loewengard treats simple things in a 
simple language, and is thus comprehensible to everybody 
who has powers of comprehension, This newly published 
volume, “Canon and Fugue,” contains the entire teaching 
matier in compact conciseness and in clearest simplicity of 


scientific 


style. 

The continued repetition of the working examples from 
their beginning on puts a stress upon the important, by 
others frequently overlooked, principle that only out of the 

conomy of the whole and not from the last division point 
of a melody a plausible, melodious continuation can be de- 
The analysis of the two part fugue is entirely new, 
but thoroughly intelligible and convincing. 

The cxamples Loewenthal gives are not introduced as 
models in the sense of a complete execution, and indeed 
they do not But they are 
so conceived that they correspond in each case to the abil- 
of a normally gifted student. While thus not discour- 


rived 


seem to be intended as such 


ities 


ging the pupil by means of musical fancies and turning of 


phrases, which in all probability would never have oc- 
curred to him, the examples serve their pedagogic pur- 
poses far better than if the author were parading in them 
his own abilities as a composer. 
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Prof. Emanuel Wirth celebrated this week the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his entrance into the teaching staff of 
the Royal High School for Music, and at the same time 
commemorated the sixtieth return of his birthday. A great 
number of his present and former pupils, as well as the 
entire force of the Hochschule colleagues, assembled at 
the popular professor’s home for the purpose of congratu- 
lating him and wishing him many happy returns of the 
day. In the name of the teaching staff of the Royal High 
School its first director, Professor Joachim, tendered to 
the celebrator of the jubilee 4 costly porcelain table serv- 
ice from the royal porcelain factory, and with the present- 
ation of this gift of honor connected a speech in which 
he did justice to Professor Wirth as a man, teacher and 
artist. Professor Haussmann, the ’cellist of the Joachim 
Quartet, was the next speaker. Numerous telegrams, 
among them some from the United States, where many of 
Professor Wirth’s numerous pupils reside, and likewise a 
great number of presents, sent from near and far, gave 
testimony to the popularity and the high esteem in which 
Wirth is held, In the evening a festive banquet in his 
honor was given at the Kuenstlerhaus. 
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The Dresden royal chamber singer and first tenor of the 
court opera, Herr Anthes, has broken his contract and 
has gone to the United States. This cannot be exclu- 
sively a case of the high salary crime, and the breach of 
contract should not be charged to the account of the 
arch fiend, Maurice Grau, although, of course, he had a 
good deal to do with it, but the Dresden papers, in the first 
rage over the offending tenor, hint at a lady singer’s in- 
fluence, who has accepted a tempting offer from Grau. 
Others again assert that Anthes was jealous of the suc- 
cesses of the newly engaged tenor, Mr. Burian, who lately 
won laurels in the court opera house of the Saxonian cap- 
ital. Be that as it may, Anthes, in breaking his contract 
with that institution, forfeited an annual salary of nearly 
30,000 marks, to which sum he was able to add a consid- 
erable amount, for the intendancy was very liberal with 
him in the matter of leave of absence to fill out of town 
“guesting” and concert engagements. Moreover, Anthes 
will never again be able to appear in Germany, and of 
course he loses all claims to a pension which he would 
otherwise have had upon the Dresden court opera in case 
of his incapacitation through illness or old age. Whether 
Grau’s $500 a night will indemnify Anthes for all this is an 
entirely different question, and another one, which will be 
decided in New York in the near future, is whether 
Anthes’ tenor voice will suffice for the large auditorium of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. It is one thing to sing at 
the Dresden court opera, which is one of the best acoustic 
theatres in the world, and quite another matter to make 
one’s self heard upon the New York stage, and in an audi- 
torium which does not number among the acoustically most 
favorable ones, The last time I saw Anthes was in the 
premiére of “Manru,” in which he sang the title part very 
satisfactorily, but Bandrowsky, whom I heard in Paderew- 
ski’s opera in New York last winter, has a much bigger 
and more muscular vocal organ than Anthes, and yet he 
seemed to me weaker than the latter did at Dresden. 
Where then will Anthes be on the stage of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House in New York? 

The latest information regarding Mr. Anthes, just re- 
ceived by me in a telegram from Hamburg, is to the 
effect that the tenor has not yet left the hospitable shores 
of Germany, and that he is simply stopping with relatives 
in Hamburg for the purpose of resting his nerves, he hav 
ing overworked himself of late, a fact which became pal 


pable during his last appearance at Dresden as Loge in 
“Rheingold,” when the artist is said to have suffered from 
an attack of spinal meningitis. Now that Mr. Anthes 
is on furlough, of which he is making use for recu- 
perating purposes, and that he does not intend to break 
his contract with the Dresden court opera house. Well, 
we shall soon see what is the outcome of all this Anthes 
excitement, and whether New York or Dresden will be the 
lucky city of his future artistic activity. 


Norte.—It is definitely announced that Mr, Anthes will sing in 
America during the coming season.—Ep. 
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Puccini attended the premiére of “Tosca” at Dresden day 
before yesterday, where his work met with considerable 
but not undivided or undisputed success. All of the critics 
praise von Schuch’s performance of the novelty, which is 
no novelty in New York, but the greater part of the music, 
and especially the blood curdling dime novel Sardou li- 
bretto, does not find favor in the eyes and ears of the con- 
noisseurs, 
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Marie Geistinger, the well known former operetta diva, 
who years ago was heard in New York at the German 
Theatre, under the late Adolf Neuendorff’s management, 
has lately had to undergo a serious operation. The fact 
gave rise to rumors of her precarious state of health, and 
that her death might be expected at any moment. These 
rumors are entirely unfounded, and Marie Geistinger is 
now enjoying the best of health at her villa near Klagen- 
furt. 

He << 

Kapellmeister Wilhelm Kleefeld, in conjunction with the 
poet Otto Julius Bierbaum, has made a new version of 
Donizetti's “Don Pasquale,” which at the first production 
of this rearrangement recently at Frankfort on Main met 
with the approval of the public and the critics, The late 
Frank Saltus, in New York, entertained a similar idea as 
far as the libretto of “Don Pasquale” is concerned, which 
opera he considered Donizetti's chef d’ceuvre 
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From Vienna every once in a while the news of Mah- 
ler’s intended retirement from his post as director of the 
Court Opera is promulgated with just as much regularity 
as that of Count Hochberg’s from the intendancy of the 
royal theatres in Berlin. The reason given for Mahler's 
“fecling of tiredness” this time is his refusal to accept for 
performance at the Vienna Court Opera House Carl Gold 
mark’s newly finished opera, “Goetz von Berlichingen,” 
of which the director is reported to have said that he 
would not grant it a hearing, even if it should turn out a 
success at any opera house where it might happen to be 
performed. As successor to Mahler in the directorship of 
the Vienna Court Opera now Dr. Carl Muck, our Berlin 
conductor, is mentioned. Of course, there is no founda 
tion in this rumor; just as little as there is truth in the al- 
legation that Herr von Huelsen is soon to occupy the 
place of Count Hochberg as general intendant of the Ber 
lin royal theatres. Baron von Huelsen is settled firmly at 
Wiesbaden, to which place he just returned from Lake 
Garda, where he has been recuperating. He does not 
care to assume any other functions than those he is now 
fulfilling to his own and everybody else’s, especially Em- 
peror William’s, satisfaction at Wiesbaden. If ever there 
is to be chosen a successor for Count Hochberg, and this 
will be only at the moment His Excellency himself feels 
like retiring from his post, the party selected will prove 
a great surprise, except to the few who are initiated in 
the interior doings of “the powers that be.” It will be 
Count Goerz, now residing at Weimar 
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Professor Loeschhoen, who is now nearly eighty-three 
years of age, after a most useful activity of fifty-three 
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years as pedagogue at the Royal Academic Institute for 
Church Music has at last retired from active service 
eS «& 


Prof. Arthur Nikisch will conduct a few concerts 
Russia in the course of the coming winter, he having re- 
ceived a special invitation from the Emperor to lead 
a concert at St. Petersburg, at which Their Majesties the 
Emperor and the Empress, well the entire court, 
will be present. 


In 


as 


as 


eS = 

Kapellmeister Carl Panzner, of Bremen, was, before the 
definite selection of Sternbach, Cologne 
committee looking for a successor to the late Dr. Franz 
Wuellner. As soon as this fact became known to some of 
the members of the senate of the city of Bremen, where 
Panzner is a prime favorite, the senate concluded to raise 
Panzner’s salary and also to confer upon him the title cf 
professor. Thus one man’s death was in this instance not 
only the increase of another man’s bread, but meant also 
a promotion in the matter of professional distinction as 
those things are counted in this country. 

eS & 

Prof. Frederick Gernsheim will conduct his third sym 
phony in one of the Chatelet concerts of Eduard Colonne 
in Paris in the course of the coming season, 

The genial French chef d’orchestre, the other 
will be in Berlin next week, where he will conduct the in- 
Massenet to Racine’s “Phédre” in the 
French 


approached by the 


on hand, 
cidental music of 
performance of this great classic drama of the 
literature, in which Sara Bernhardt is to interpret the title 
role a week [rom tomorrow at the Royal Comedy here. 


—=—- = 


Callers at the Berlin office of Tue Musicat Courier dur- 
ing the past week were Mrs. Anna L. Weinhagen, from 
Seattle, Wash., who intends to settle in Berlin as accom- 
panist and musical writer, and according to the high rec- 
Ambassador White and other influential 
in her 
concert 


ommendations of 
deserves eminent position 
chosen Herr Hermann Fitzenhagen, 
tuner and technician of Steinway & Sons’ Hamburg factory, 
called. He was busy looking over the Steinway 
grands which were played in concert during the last few 
days by Eugen d’Albert, Otto Hegner and Fannie Bloom 
field-Zeisler 
instrument upon a concert platform in Berlin was one of 
Nowadays the world famous 


American citizens an 


vocation, 


various 


Ten years ago the appearance of a Steinway 


the very rarest occurrences 
(American instruments occupy a prominent place among the 
concert grands also in use in Germany. In this connection 
it will interest many of our readers to learn that a further 
caller at this office, Moriz Rosenthal, the great piano vir- 
tuoso, has likewise decided upon the use of the Steinway 
instruments during his coming tournée throughout Ger- 
many. So far he was identified with the Bluethner grands, 
but from his next concert on at Mannheim he will be heard 
exclusively upon Steinway & Sons instruments. 

Miss Florence Genevieve Hassell and Irvin Eveleth Has- 
sell, the latter a piano pupil of Prof. Barth, both from San 
Francisco, and Arthur M. Abell, our violin expert, 
also callers at this office. O 


were 
F 


ARTHUR HOCHMAN. 
RTHUR HOCHMAN, the young pianist, 
pected back from Europe this week, will play the 
Schiitt Concerto in G minor with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Thursday night. He played this work with bril- 
liant success at the concert given by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic in Berlin, October 31. The following cablegram 
from Berlin was published in the New York Staats-Zeitung 
November 1: 

“The New York pianist 
make a tour of the United States this fall, played here to- 
day in the Philharmonic with great success. The applause 
Hochman played the Wissner piano, 


who is ex 


Arthur Hochman, who will 


ended in an ovation. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


which Mr. Wissner presented to the Emperor of Germany 
in September, 1900, when he visited Berlin as one of three 
delegates (Arthur Claassen and S. K. Saenger were the 
other two), to thank the Emperor for the prize sent to the 
Northeastern Saengerbund.” 

After the Philadelphia concert 
his Western recital tour. 


Hochman will start on 


Francis Walker's First Reception. 

RANCIS WALKER’S spacious rooms in the Van 
Dyck were opened on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
November 4, for the first of a series of musical receptions 
which promise to be foremost among such entertainments 
in New York. About seventy-five guests were present. 
Mrs. Mary W. Ketchum and Mrs. T. I. Holcombe received 
with Mr. Walker. The beautiful was much ad- 
mired, and, indeed, it is a perfect background for such fine 
famous baritone and teacher 
Many re- 


studio 


entertaining as presents the 
of singing in the dual role of host and vocalist. 
marked that he had not been in such perfect voice since 
his return to New York four years ago. He had 
most able musical assistance from Mrs. Rollie Borden Low, 
contralto; Miss Ida Simmons, 


some 


soprano; Miss Mary Linck, 

pianist The accompanists were Mr. Chaffin and Miss 
McDonald. On Tuesday, November 11, Miss Linck will 
sing again and Mr. Brockhausen will be the pianist, and 


other artists will combine to make a second splendid mu- 


sical afternoon 
Ihe program of November 4 was as follows: 
Fantaisie in F mimor..........eceeeeeeeees -Chopin 
Miss Ida Simmons. 
Scena from Don Sebastiano...........-- -Donizetti 
Francis Walker 
Aria from Le Cid ena a t .. Massenet 
Mrs. Rollie Borden Low 
Song, Hear the Wild Winds Blow...... .-Mattei 
Miss Mary Linck 
Harlequin 3artlett 
Nocturne evccece ove Dewey 
Miss Ida Simmons 
Dace, Ak Whedaseciati «ove dccicccasce sss ccevcecvocved Arthur Nevin 
Francis Walker 
Song, The Rosary iit ceioeseutewiaende Ethelbert Nevin 
Miss Mary Linck. 
Songs 
EEE 5 odnvnticendecesses os 6bedbs teebetasbooncseeoonebncoes - Bungert 
Mavourneen Mergaset Ruthven Lang 
Mrs. Rollie Borden Low. 
SCHADE PIANO RECITAL. 
ARIE SCHADE will play works by Grieg, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Guiraud, Liszt, Hartmann and Bach, 
at the recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
November 18: 
Ballade .Grieg 
Sonata, F minor Schumann 


Mazurka, a minor Chopin 
mine, BPs Bh MGs BSvcnccocesess anes .-Chopin 

ERED ccccccceces , ...Chopin 
yw de Concert. .-Guiraud 
Die Loreley...... : ove ° Liszt 
Fantaisiestiick......... necen ..J. P. E. Hartmann 
Prelude et Fugue, A minor Bach 


Manuscript Society Plans. 
UCIEN G. CHAFFIN, the secretary of the Manuscript 
Society, has sent out the following circular letter: 
The president and board of directors of the Manuscript Society 
members that they have engaged the 
fdr their evening concerts, and 
for a series of afternoon recep- 
be under the direction 
known as a musician and theorist of high 


desire to to the 


chamber music hall at Carnegie Hal! 


announce 
and also the parlors in the same hall 
tions. - he music at the evening concerts wil 
of A. J. Go 
poe oth The afternoon receptions will be a feature of the life of 
the Manuscript Society Well known artists will take 
part in rendering informal musicel programs. It is also desired that 
these afternoons should give an opportunity for the hearing of young 
singers and players desirous of being brought forward before the 
musical fraternity. 

The first afternoon reception will take place on Wednesday, No- 
and the first concert on Monday 


drich, well 


this season. 


vember 12, from 4 to 6 o'clock, 
evening, November 24. 
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NIETZSCHE AND WAGNER. 


HE following letter has published in Die 
Musik, addressed by the unfortunate Nietzsche to 


been 


his friend Professor Rhoden, of Kiel: 
Leirsic, November 9, 1868 
“I have been at the charming house of Brockhaus. No 


I was pre 


of 


body was there but the family and myself. 
sented to Richard, to whom I addressed a few words 
respectful admiration. He questioned me in detail about 
my familiarity with his music, abused terribly all the per 
formances of his works except at the celebrated theatre of 
Munich, and made fun of the conductors, who amiably 
apostrophize their musicians, ‘My good friends, now 
becoming passionate; my dear a little more pas 
sion.’ Wagner loves to imitate the Leipsic dialect. Before 
and after supper Wagner sat down to the piano to play 
all the important passages of the ‘Meistersinger,’ imitat- 
ing all the voices, full of extravagant good humor. He 
is a man of fabulous vivacity, and full of fire. He speaks 
very quick, is very spirituel, and is enormously amusing in 
private I had a with him about 
Schopenhauer, and it was for me a veritable enjoyment to 
hear him speak of the philosopher with indescribable 
warmth, and say that he owed much to him, the only 
philosopher who had recognized the very essence of music. 
He then read to me a part of his biography, which he was 
about to draw up. Very amusing was the account of his 
life as a student at Leipsic, and I cannot think of it with 
out laughing. Wagner writes very cleverly, and with much 
esprit. At the end he shook my hand warmly and invited 
me to come and see him to talk music and philosophy.’ 
3rockhaus was Wagner’s brother-in-law. The Leipsic 
dialect was Wagner’s native speech, of which he never got 
rid of completely. relations between 
Nietzsche and Wagner did not remain as friendly as they 
was written. In Nietzsche’s early 
Tragedy from the Spirit of Music,” 
y and its talk about the cult of 
872, four years after the 
cloud compelling god 
Wagner 


it 1s 


fellows, 


society conversation 


Unfortunately, the 
were when this letter 
book, “The Birth of 
with its mystic philosoph 
Dionysus and Apollo, written in 1 

made Wagner a 
pendulum had swung back to the “ 


foregoing letter, 
But-in 1888 the 


Case.” 


MEYN IS IN BERLIN. 
EINRICH MEYN 


Meyn are going to spend the winter in Berlin 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


and 


the baritone singer, and 


Meyn has been studying with Henschel London 
and both 
learned some things helpful to his art. 

After leaving London last June 
traveled to Germany 


in 
Sbriglia in Paris, from these masters he has 
Meyns made a tour 
Norway, and then they and there 
enjoyed such musical advantages as the performances at 
Bayreuth and meetings in Munich with notable people. 
An aunt of the Kaiser, Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, was 
the guest at a dinner which the Meyns attended, at the 
house of the celebrated Munich painter Hans von Bar 
Mr. Meyn sang at this function, and his piano ac- 
companist a person no less distinguished than the 
Minister President of Bavaria, His Excellency von Crails 
heim. While in England the Meyns met Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Nikisch. Under the management of Hermann 
Wolff, Mr. Meyn be heard in recitals in Hamburg, 


Leipsic, Berlin, Munich and other cities in the Fatherland 


the 


tels. 


was 


will 


Aronson’s Moorish Intermezzo, ‘‘ The Caravan."’ 

HILE Rudolph 

composed a Moorish intermezzo, “The 

which he dedicated to the Sultan of Morocco. It 
published, and Mr. Aronson has 
parts for fifty musicians, 
his majesty. Kocian, the 
who is under Mr. Aronson’s management, 
cial concert before the Sultan of | Morocco f next April. _ 


Aronson 
Caravan,” 


in Morocco last summer, 
has been 
Fez band 
of 
violin virtuoso, 
a spe 


forwarded to 


comprising the private band 


young Bohemian 


will give 
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PARIS, OCTOBER 21, 1% 2. 
HE present musical season opened 
with the first concert of cach of 

the two symphonic societies 

—Lamoureux (Conductor Chevil- 

lard) and Colonne. At the 
Lamoureux concert there was an 

immense to hear the 
performance of Wagner’s “Rhein- 
I say hear advisedly, 


audience 


gold.” 
because, as it was given in concert 
form, this work, although des 
tined for the opera stage, ap- 
pealed last Sunday to the ear, not 
to the eye. I have said all that 

I intend to on this subject of giv- 
ing lyric works in concert 
rooms, especially as I do not find 
that any of the Parisian con- 
cert managers alter their modes of 
procedure because I personally do not approve of them. 
This may be a mistake on their part, but let that pass. 
By dint of constantly repeating that Wagner’s works are 
sublime on the concert platform many of the ultra Wag- 
ner mélomanes have hypnotized themselves into the belief 
that they are really so. André Corneau said that nothing 
should astonish one in musical matters, one must expect 
everything, and that as works originally destined for per- 





formance in the theatre have immense success at concerts, 
in return there would be nothing surprising if the 
Opéra and Opéra Comique were, one of these days, to pro- 
duce the symphonies of Beethoven or the symphonic poems 


of Liszt or Saint-Saéns 
It is only just to say that the performance was in every 
way excellent. The work is, of course, no stranger to the 
accomplished musicians that Chevillard conducts, and he 
himself never directed the work better. The vocalists were 
all 
already 

really unable to give their best interpretation, ham 


sufficient. It is scarcely necessary to repeat what has 


been said so often, that the unfortunate singers 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FESTIVALS 


FRITZ SCGHEEL, Conductor. 


pered as they are by having to sing in front of an immense 
orchestra. Not having dumb show or gesture at their dis- 
posal to help or eke out their vocal forces it is very often 
a contest between one voice and a large body of instrumen- 
talists, in which, of course, the latter have the best of it. 
Che performance was much applauded by the public, and 
is already announced for repetition at the next concert 


Se <= 


At the first of the Concerts Colonne two novelties were 
The first, a sort of vocal scena for two voices, 
It was called “The End of 


introduced. 
tenor and bass, and orchestra. 


Man,” and is taken from a poem by Leconte de Lisle. The 
music, by Charles Koechlin, is of the very “advanced” 
school, very odd, very curious and weird. There is an 


introduction which is declaimed by the recitant, M. Bal- 
lard, to orchestral passages full of a mysterious grace and 
Then comes a very suave melody sung by the 
tenor, M. Cossira. This number is charming; “The Sup- 
plication of Adam,” it is called. In it are very original 
ideas in orchestral tone color, notably a very novel effect 
produced by tiny cymbals. At the end is also produced a 
curious imitation of wind sighing through the trees. 

The work was admirably given, M. Cossira, tenor, at 
one time attached to the Opéra, last year at La Scala, 
Milan, singing with good taste and effect. A novelty on 
this program was the “Coronation March,” written by 
Saint-Saéns for the ceremony of crowning King Edward 
VII, and intended for performance at Westminster Abbey. 
It is very pompous and noisy, and is in E flat, a key af- 
fected, it seems, by composers when writing a march, as 
witness the one at the end of the first act of Bellini’s 
“Norma,” the march from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Prophéte,’ from 
Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba,” and the “Festival March,” 
by Wagner. The symphony chosen for performance was 
the No. 1 of Brahms, and is to be followed by the other 
three in their regular order. 

Two girls, Miss Elsie Playfair and Mlle. Renée Chemet, 
both first prizes at the last Conservatoire competition, 
played the celebrated Concerto for Two Violins by J. S. 
Bach. It was admirably given, these young women being 
really finished artists. Their playing, particularly in the 
beautiful Largo, evoked a great demonstration, all the 
beauties of the work being made clear by these clever in 
terpreters. The concert closed with the popular Overture 
to “Phédre,” by Massenet. 
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Débuts have recently been the order of the day. In ad- 
dition to the appearance of the two young violinists, two 
singers, both from the Conservatoire, made their first ap- 
pearance at the Opéra this week, in the roles of Donna 
Anna and Elvira, in Mozart's “Don Giovanni. Mlle. Féart, 
the Donna Anna, whom I remember to have heard at the 
Conservatoire in 1901, when she sang a scene from “Les 
Daniaides,” has a big voice of good quality, which she uses 
well. It has the sonority required for such a vast area as 
the Opéra, where her place is already indicated as dra 
Mile. Féart is stately and dignified, as be- 
She was quite successful, 


charm. 


matic soprano. 
fits the tragic Donna Anna. 
being much applauded, particularly in the fourth act. I 
say fourth act, because as given at the Opéra Mozart's 
work is divided into five. The other débutante, Mlle. 
Demongeot, is also a large woman with a large voice. 
When I heard her sing a scene from “Le Cid” at the 
Conservatoire in 1901 she did not impress me much; since 
then she has improved, and her début as Elvira was suc- 


cessful. 
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Delmas continues his impersonation of the Don, but 
I regard it as very far from being one of his best efforts 
There is also a sensation of monotony induced by hearing 
the part sung by a bass voice, seeing there are then three 
in the opera, Masetto, Leporello and Don Giovanni, and 
the difference of character is not accentuated by any chang 
in the types of voice. Since their first appearance, the two 
débutantes have appeared again in the same roles, 
being less under the influence of emotion caused by 


and 
in 
experience, the good impression they made was fully con 
firmed, and they are now definitely engaged at the Opéra 
Pupils who are accepted at the Conservatoire in the sing 
ing and dramatic have to 
whereby they pledge their services for a certain time and 
under certain conditions to the directors of the four sta 
Paris, in the event of these stu 


classes sign an agreement 


subventioned theatres of 


dents obtaining a prize, and should the directors ask for 


their services 

Se & 
good during the perform 
Formerly it was said that 


The have been very 


ances of Mozart’s great work 
was mounted at the Opéra for the honor 


houses 


“Don Giovanni” 
Now it seems as if it were produced for the 
sake of profit. And to think that the composer died so 
poor! <A very interesting book, “Mozart,” has recently 
appeared, by Eustace Breakspeare (J. M. Dent & Co., Lon- 
don). For historical and biographical facts, Breakspeare 
has gone to the well known work by Otto Jahn, for the 
and the sentiments expressed he is himself 


of the thing 


wsthetic side 
The following pitiful reference is made to the 
composer's poverty: **He left behind him in cash, all told 
some 60 florins, while his household effects were appraised 
Against this there 


responsible 


at 532 florins (not $300 altogether). 
were pressing liabilities of some 918 florins, and outstand- 
ing debts, according to his wife’s reckoning, of some 3,000 
florins in all Sut the profits from the Requiem per 
formance sufficed to settle all claims—some £320 ($1,600) 


say. The wretched funeral cost little enough. It was o1 
dered of the third class, and the bill amounted to 11! 
florins, of which 3 florins stood as ‘item’ for the hearse.” 


lhe principal features of the performances at the Opera 
Comique have been the representations given by the tenor 
Alvarez before his departure for the States. He has ap 
peared as Don José in “Carmen,” and Des Grieux in 
“Manon.” I do not like his performances 
seem to me to be grossly exaggerated, all sense of propor 
tion seems disregarded, and these two works, which are 
essentially opéra comique, are expanded and distorted into 
of the most pronounced type Phe 


} 


because they 


; 
melodramas public 


however, seems to like this rendering, as Alvarez has been 
engaged for two more performances before his departure 
This singer, although now very popular with the French 
public, and highly paid for his services, has not always 
generally known that the 


known prosperity. It is not 


first tencre robusto at the Paris Opéra was refused admis 


sion to study at the Conservatoire. Not the only time that 
conservatories have been mistaken in their judgment. It 
was the teacher de Martini that trained his voice and 

on hin 


encouraged him until such time as success dawned 
Alvarez sang for a long time in the provinces—notably at 
Marseilles—before being engaged at the Opéra 
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Program for the week at the Opéra: Monday, “Don 


Juan”; Wednesday, 





“Tannhauser”, Friday, “L’Africaine™ 


ANTONIA 


AWYER, 


Contralto. 
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Saturday, “Faust.” At the Opéra Comique: Monday, 
‘Le Domino noir”; Tuesday, “Vie de Bohéme”’; Wednes- 
day, “Mignon”; Thursday and Saturday, “Manon”; Fri- 





day, “Lakmé”; Sunday, “Mireille” (matinee), “Louise” 
(evening) 
eS << 
People who think the lot of a manager di a subven 
tioned lyric theatre is an easy one may possibly change 
their minds on reading the rehearsals “called” at the 


Here is a sample of what Gailhard, 
At 11 
fifth scene of the new ballet 


Opera ior one day. 
the director of the Paris Opéra, has to attend to 


‘clock in the morning the 
which has been in preparation many months, 
At 1 o’clock he had to preside at the com- 
petilion for vacant posts in the Opéra orchestra. 
Every vacancy in the orchestra is thus publicly competed 
for. The aiternoon of the same day in hearing the 
‘doubles” or understudies who were preparing roles in 
‘L’Africaine,” “Tannhauser” and “Sigurd.” 
\t 6:30 the lighting of the first and second scene in the 
new ballet was arranged, and at 8 o'clock this same ballet, 


Bacchus,’ 
was rehearsed. 
two 


7 Rigoletto,” 


‘Bacchus,” was rehearsed in its entirety, there being no 
performance that evening 
J ee 
The New Philharmonic Society has announced its forth 
coming season of concerts with a goodly array of vocal 


ists, soloists and instrumental organizations, among the 
latter the Joachim Quartet, and also the Chaigneau Trio 
rhe first concert takes place next month 
S- = 
Ihe Russian sculptor Bernstamm has just finished in 


Paris his statue of the celebrated pianist Anton Rubinstein 
lhe work was recently exhibited to an invited few inter- 
ested in art matters, and the sculptor was warmly congratu 


ated on the success of his work. It is to be sent shortly 
to St. Petersburg, where it will be placed in the Imperial 
Conservatory of Music. Its inauguration will take place 


e ceremonies to be presided over by the 
De VALMOUR 


n Nov ember, th 


Grand Duke Constantin 


THE SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT. 


N audience which completely filled the Metropoli 
House 


to hear the trio of artists which Daniel 


[EN 





tan Opera gathered there last Sunday 
evening 
Frohman presented at the second of his series of Sunday 
night concerts. It was a trio of operatic artists who will 
ilso appear in concert this season, and who gave ample 


proof that they can be successful on the concert as well as 


i¢ 


operatic stage. 


Mr. Journet sang a Verdi aria, and an Italian and a 
French song with admirable linguistic diction in both lan 
guages, and in a most artistic manner musically. He is a 


reliable artist with a noble voice 


Andreas Dippel received an ovation, which tenors have 


come to consider their due. He was recalled a number of 
times after his singing of Siegmund’s Love Song 
Mile. Zelie de Lussan, who is a joy to look upon, be 


cause of her eye for color, which always leads her to make 
. fascinating picture of herself, sang with much dramatic 
fervor the passion laden waltz from “La Bohéme,” and the 


“Carmen,” and then showed her versa 


Habanera,” from 
tility by giving a fine performance of Landon Ronald’s 
Rosy Morning.” Mlle. de Lussan and Herr Dippel also 


appeared in a duet from “L’Amico Fritz,” and to judge 


from the blending of their voices and their ensemble their HERBERT WITHERSPOON RECITAL. 


combined work ought to be very successful 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON is a young artist t 
Of the various orchestral numbers the one of Borodine whom the fates have been most kind. He is dis 
was rather insipid, but full of color. The selections from tinguished looking, has an appealing and flexible basso 


‘La Farandole,” by Dubois, were new here, and very char 
acteristic of this composer’s work. In a spirited perform 
ance of “Phaeton,” a symphonic poem. by Saint-Saéns, the 
conductor struck attitudes which made one think he had s 
thrown himself into the spirit of the composition. that he 
fancied himself to be Phaeton driving the chariot of the 
sun. It would be interesting to see what another conduct 
or could do with the body of men of which Max Bendix 


use his natura 
Mr. With 
rspoon had the good sense not to brave a song recital in 
the metropolis until he was ready for it. By his fine sing 
ing at Mendelssohn Hall last Friday 
afternoon the young man proved that the time for mak 
He impressed the audience as a 


voice and the refinement and intelligence t 


gifts in ways that are artistic and convincing 


his appearance in 


ing the venture had come 


finished and delightful singer in a commendable program 


is concertmaster. Come raggio di sol A. Caldara (1671-1763 





No encores were permitted or given. The program was pur dicesti.. ros 5 Antonio Lotti (1667-1740 
as follows: Recitative and air from Judas Maccabeus, Arm! Arm! Ye 
PART IL. Brave! .. Handel (1685-1759) 
Overture to a Comedy covccce Smetana Am Meer... Schubert (1797-1828 
Orchestra. W idmung Schumann (1810-1856) 
Air from Don Carlos Verd Feldeinsamkeit ; -- Brahms (1833-1897) 
M. Journet Ich trage meine Minne vor Wonne stumn R. Strauss 
A Scene on the Russian Steppes Borodine Liebessehnen, from Song Cycle, Symra Sinding 
Orchestra. Windrose, from Song Cycle, Symra Sinding 
Siegmund’s Love Song, from Die Walkire Wagner (;hazal chant d’Am Wekerlir 
M. Dippel La Paix (Monotone) Hahn 
Waltz Song, from La Bohéme.. Puccini (Chanson du Blé Victor Massé¢ 
Mile. De Lussan Chanson Bachique, pera La Jolie Fille de P« Georges Bizet 
Symphonic Poem, Phaeton ° Saint-Saéns The Pipes of Pan Edward Elgar 
Orchestra In My Beloved’s Eyes Chadwick 
= Absent lirindell 
PART II To Anthea ° ; Hatton 
Cloches lio ’ arz ol , ois . . . 
loches et Violoneux, from La Farandolc Duboi Mr. Witherspoon is what he describes himself—a basso 
Petit Minuet, from La Farandole Dubois It P , all - . 
> cantante is on oO itche ices 7 culia 
Valse des Ames, from La Farandole Dubois antante . ty ow pitched voices of this peculiar 
Infideles, from La Farandole.. Dubois timbre that can sing dainty things like Lotti’s “Pur dicesti, 
(New, first time a song for years in the repertory of light sopranos. But 
Orchestr 7 7 ; ; ‘ 
—- here are other sides to Witherspoon’s art. He is an ex 
Air from CEdipus Sacchin 1] : : ‘ ‘ 
Rematée de Seubuibe N Isouargd Cellent oratorio singer, as shown in his delivery of the 
M. Journet recitative and air from “Judas Maccabeus.”’ Again in the 
Songs- German classics he displayed an understanding of the 
bz ‘ om Carmen size 1 , 
Habanera, fron : . Biz poetry and the music that is uncommon in an American 
Rosy Morn Landon Ror i ~ 
ee Se specially in a young American. Another style of singing 
Ronde d’Amour Westerhout is demanded in the songs by the French composers, and 
Dance of the Persian Slaves.. Massenet Mr. Witherspoon was equal to it, even to making the most 
Orchestra - 1 ‘ : , 
ae 4 : rchestr yf the reckless “de——l may care, Chanson Bachique, 
Duet from L’Amico Fritz ‘ Mascagn B " 
Mile. De Lussan and M. Dippel 50m pizet S opera. 
Cavalry Ride ine Rubinsteir The unfamiliar songs by Elgar, Chadwick, Tirindelli and 
Orchestra. Hatton were worth hearing, and the singer was compelled 
Accompanists, / rel r ‘ aul Eis! “ ” 4 , , 
mpanists, Angelo Fronani and Paul Eisler to repeat “Absent,” by the Italian composer, now residing 


n Cincinnati. 


CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS. 
HE first monthly musicale was given by Chas. Koned 
ski-Davis, the known 
structor, at his studio, 109 West Eighty-ninth street, las 
Wednesday evening, when a very interesting program was 


Victor Harris at the piano, assisted Mr. Witherspoon by 


playing musical and finished accompaniments 


well violin virtuoso and in 


IDA SIMMONS. 


offered. Miss Abbie Clarkson Totten sang, “Bring Back HE grand piano in Francis Walker’s studio was under 
Those Summer Days,” a beautifully pathetic ballad, com most competent hands on the afternoon of Novem 
posed by Professor Davis, who played the violin obligato ber 4, at the popular baritone’s first musicale. Miss Ida 
in a very sympathetic and pleasing manner. S. Abrams Simmons’ playing was received with enthusiasm by the 


e xpressed 


Her 


made her a 


rendered “Beyond the Gates of Paradise” and “Today” in the wish to hear her 
a powerful and pleasing voice, accompanied by three vio 
Mr. Davis will be heard in concert with 
and Decen 


large audience, and many 
this 


season with an orchestra recent studies with 


lins and piano. Oscar Raif, of Berlin, have sound artist, and 


Miss Totten November 25, at New Brighton, 
ber 4 at the Y. W. C. A. in 124th street 


one who should have frequent hearings in public 


Sousa in Texas. 


A Veteran Musician Gone. 

EORGE W. DIXON, 
sicians’ Union in Kansas City, Mo., and a member 

of the Third Regiment Band, died of pneumonia Novem 
ber 1 at Hanna, Wyo. Mr. Dixon was fifty years of age 
and is survived by a widow and one daughter. 


Sousa’s 


PASO, November 


here last week to the largest 


formerly secretary of the Mu lex 6 Band played 


E L 
El 


fifteen encores 


houses 


The gave 
Fine criticisms were pub 


ir 
i! 


1 the history 


of Paso’s musical attractions bandmaster 


ic 
at each concert 
lished in the local newspapers 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, t 
October 25, 1902, 
Y notes this week must be prefaced with 
a few words of apology. For 
I am informed that I have 
done our estimable contempo- 
rary the Musical Standard a 
grievous wrong. I suspected— 
and I must plead in self ex- 
tenuation, that any schoolboy 
would have suspected it, too 
—that a certain article on the 
Pianola was a paid advertise- 
ment, and, what is more, I ven- 
tured to say as much. Of 
course I ought to have known 
better than to insinuate that 
there was any prospect of the 
Musical Standard being run 
upon business principles. Art for art’s sake is and has al- 
ways been its motto, and mere questions of whether the 
paper could pay or not have always been a secondary con- 
sideration. And I am delighted to know that the paper is 
remaining true to its principles, that Thomas P. Wall, of 
Kilkenny, was really overcome with an insatiable curiosity 
as to the true merits of the Pianola, that the editor felt 
that he was only performing a sacred duty in informing 
Thomas P. Wall that it is an instrument which benefits 
art, and that the Pianola advertisement in a subsequent 
issue had no sort or form of connection whatever with the 
previous article. I feel that I cannot do better than ap- 
pend the note in which the editor of the Musical Standard 
calls attention to my blunder. It runs thus: 
In the last number of Toe New Yorx Musicat Courier Mr. 


“Zarathustra” indulges in many lines of puerile satire because he 





nks he has caught the Musical Standard napping. In a former 
sue he confessed he was absolutely ignorant of the business side 
of the paper to which he contributes his London letter, and yet in 
mmenting on our recent article on the Pianola he is jubilant be- 
cause at last we are, he thinks, confessedly no better than THe Mu- 
sicat Courter, The article on the Pianola, he states, is an adver- 
sement pure and simple. The delightful naiveté with which he 
innounces to the world that he is not quite ignorant of his em- 


oyer’s business only amuses us. He, or his London editor, is quite 
ware of the fact that advertisements are not set as reading matter 
n the Musical Siandard, “Zarathustra’s” article would not be worth 
nentioning were it not that incidentally it harms the Pianola, the 
of the Orchestrelle Company. Our article was written in 


I 


roperty 


a genuine inquiry, which we will produce when necessary, 
t is a genuine expression of admiration for so ingenious an in- 
ention as the Pianola. We therefore call upon “Zarathustra,’’ in 
justice to the Orchestrelle Company, to withdraw his false state- 


There are, however, one or two points in this to which I 
really must take exception. In the first place I cannot see 
that my statement was in any way calculated to harm the 
Pianola. Perhaps the Musical Standard, with its high 
ideals and noble devotion to art, does not realize that it is 
necessary even for an instrument which benefits art to ad- 
vertise, and that no one in the world would think any the 
worse of it for doing so. In the second place, I cannot 
understand that, by my “delightful naiveté”’ I have an- 
nounced to the world that I am not quite ignorant of my 
employer’s business, Not being in the habit of meddling in 
affairs which do not concern me, I have not discussed the 
business side of the Musical Standard with the London 
editor of this paper or, indeed, with anyone else. However, 
the matter being now satisfactorily cleared up, it seems to 
be merely a case of offering congratulations all round, 
to the Musical Standard on having preserved its morals 
intact, to Thomas P. Wall on having received so exhaustive 
an answer to his inquiries, and to the Orchestrelle Com- 
pany on having obtained so cheap an advertisement. 
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Last week I had to call attention to the very meagre 
notes on Tschaikowsky’s Third Piano Concerto with 
which the Queen’s Hall analyst provided us. I do not 
care to harp too long upon the same subject, but, as the 
remarks in the Queen’s Hall programs really seem to be 
going from bad to worse, it is necessary to return to it. 
On Wednesday evening last a march, entr’acte and over- 
ture from Tschaikowsky’s incidental music to “Ham- 
let” were played for the first time in London. One would 
naturally have expected that an occasion such as_ this 
would have offered a grand opportunity to an analyst. 
But in place of such comments as would have afforded one 
some material assistance in following a work which con- 
tained the elements of novelty, all that appeared in the 
program over the initials E. J. was a brief account 
of Tschaikowsky’s life with a list of his principal works. 
This, of course, has appeared in the program times with- 
out number, and there can hardly have been a single mem- 
ber of the audience who did not know it by heart. As a 
guide to the music which was to be played it was ab- 
solutely valueless, and it is only as a guide to the music 
that the existence of an analytical program can be justi- 
fied. There is so much that is extremely interesting in 
the “Hamlet” music that I am only surprised that E. F. J. 
did not make the most of the opportunity. He might have 
pointed out that it was written before the “Hamlet” Fan- 
tasia; that the fantasia is evidently a development of the 
overture, and he might have found much interesting sub- 
ject matter for his notes in the points of resemblance be- 
tween the latter and the former. He might have told us 
at what point in the play it was intended that the march 
should be played, and between which acts the entr’acte 
occurs. It is to be presumed that he has access to the 
score. Why, then, did he not draw attention to the many 
features of great interest which the music contains? Even 
Mrs. Newmarch’s book, on which he generally draws freely 
enough, has something to say upon the subject of the 
“Hamlet” music, and we should have had less cause for 
complaint if he had merely contented himself with quot- 
ing the passage in full. As it was, his notes did not con- 
tain even the most distant allusion to the unknown “Ham- 
let” music, and the audience was left to make what it 
could out of it by itself. 

I am willing to admit that analytical notes are as a rule 
little more than a farce, and that unless an annotator is a 
man like the late Sir G. Grove, who really had something 
to say, they are seldom of very much use. But that is no 
excuse for neglecting duties, and it is without a doubt the 
duty of an analyst to find something to say about the 
music on which he is called to comment. The fact that 
Tschaikowsky was born in 1840 at Wotkinsk, in Russia, 
provides me with no clue as to the date or object of the 


incidental music to “Hamlet,” nor does the information 
that his father was engineer to the imperial mines assist 
me to form any idea of the beautiful and impressive fu- 
neral march with which Wednesday’s selection began 
The music gave E. F. J. an excellent topic on which to 
enlarge. 

The march and the entr’acte seemed at a first hearing 
to be a trifle long, but of their great beauty there can 
hardly be two opinions. The Overture is founded on the 
same themes as, and is evidently the parent of, the “Ham- 
et” Fantasia, and it would be extremely interesting if the 
two were to be played at the same concert. The music 
was admirably played by the Queen’s Hall orchestra, un- 
der Arthur Payne, who is acting as conductor during the 
absence of Henry Wood. Everyone has naturally been 
much concerned at the news of Mr. Wood’s breakdown 
The severe strain of the Sheffield rehearsals and festival, 
combined with all the ordinary work at Queen’s Hall, 
was such as no conductor could well hope to stand, and 
Mr. Wood has fallen a victim to excessive popularity. It 
is to be hoped that he wiil soon be back in his accustomed 
place at his desk, but his illness has made a long rest ab- 
solutely necessary, In the meanwhile he has a very cap- 
able substitute in Arthur Payne. 
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It does not say much for the condition of musical enter- 
prise in England that César Franck’s beautiful Symphonic 
Variations, for piano and orchestra, should never have 
been given here till last Thursday evening, when they were 
produced at the Queen’s Hall promenade concert. But 
before I enter into any details concerning the perform- 
ance I must enter yet another protest against the very 
scant justice to which the great composer was treated by 
E, F. J. in the analytical program. Merely to say that 
“his industry was enormous, his aims exceedingly high, 
and his talents, especially as a teacher, quite remarkable,” 
is nothing short of a rank jnjustice. Franck’s talents as a 
teacher were undoubtedly high. But were they, as E. 
F. J. obviously implies, higher than his talents as a com- 
poser? Of course, they were nothing of the kind. We 
have plenty of writers with us today whose industry ‘s 
enormous—much tco enormous in many cases. We have 
plenty of composers whose aims are high and we have 
plenty of teachers whose talents are remarkable. Yet 
who will say their work is worth performing for these 
reasons alone? Franck’s claims to fame rest on a more 
solid basis. They rest on his wonderful inspiration as a 
composer. It is absurd to dismiss him in the airy way 
that E. F, J. affects. 

The average member of a Queen’s Hall audience would 
imagine on reading his remarks that Franck was a cut and 
dried pedant whose works were principally remarkable 
for their number, their lofty aims and their profound 
learning. That he was a man of profound learning no one 
will deny; but I imagine that they will be equally unwil 
ling to deny, after hearing the Variations, that the learn 
ing was tempered in no ordinary degree with true inspira- 
tion. Hundreds of composers can write clever variations, 
but there are few who, like Franck, can produce a perfect 
work of art at the same time. The theme is treated with 
all the wealth of device over which Franck had so com- 
plete a command, But art is concealed by art. The form 
which in your dry as dust composer’s hands is often dull 
and tedious becomes, as Franck uses it, a thing of life and 
the natural mode for the expression of his ideas. A word 
of special praise is due to the admirable playing of Miss 
Adela Verne, whose performance of the very difficult solo 
part contributed not a little to the success with which the 
work immediately met. 
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A sudden entry into St. James’ Hall as it appears 
to-day is calculated to give anyone with weak nerves a 
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rather severe shock. During the holidays it has been in 
the hands of the builders and decorators, and the result 
of their work may truly be described as fearful and won- 
derful. In order to give some idea of its appearance, I 
can perhaps hardly do better than quote the circular in 
which the authorities themselves boast of their handiwork 
“The color scheme is one of considerable boldness”—it is 
indeed! “The main wall spaces are an intense red com- 
bined with subdued green and gold,” which, as may be 
imagined, harmonizes pleasantly with the glaring green 
of the hideous sofa stalls. “The ceiling panels are painted 
with an immense Byzantine design in green, yellow and 
cream,” while the front of the balcony, they might have 
added, has been painted a hideous, sickly bluey-green, 
picked out with gold. A more amazing combination it 
is difficult to imagine. Greens, reds, yellows and almost 
every color in the rainbow, or out of it, strive for mastery, 
and the general effect is positively startling to the eye. 
But the circular makes no allusion to what is perhaps 
the most amazing thing of all. Each of the stained glass 
windows is ornamented with the names of two great com- 
posers, and these are a few of the ill-assorted couples 
who find themselves hobnobbing on the same window: 
Balfe and Handel, Scarlatti and Flotow, Schubert and 
Meyerbeer, Bach and Auber. There are other conjunc- 
tions almost as bad, but it is quite impossible to quote 
them ail. 
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Fortunately for Féldesy, who gave a concert at the 
hall on Thursday afternoon, his audience seemed to be 
possessed of sound constitutions, and none of them was 
visibly upset by the surroundings. The brilliant young 
violoncellist hardly attracted the crowd that one might 
have expected. His attainments are just of that sensa- 
tional order which the public worships as a rule, and his 
appearance is picturesque enough to make him attractive. 
To him the most florid music is, apparently, the merest 
child’s play, and even his arrangement of Paganini’s 
“Moses” Fantasia, which is difficult enough for the violin 
and infinitely more difficult when transcribed for the 
violoncello, seemed to afford him no trouble. His tone 
remained as beautifully rich and pure as in such suaver 
music as a Bourrée of Handel and Sarabande of Bach; 
his intonation never deviated an instant from perfection, 
while his runs were periectly crisp and clear. There can 
be no doubt that Foéldesy is destined to take a place in 
the front rank of violoncellists. 

His playing of classical music is not yet quite so good 
as his playing of such pieces as call for mere virtuosity. 
But it nevertheless dignified and sympathetic and, 
what is more important still, it has improved enormously 
even in the few months that have known him over 
here. When he gave his first concert at the Queen’s Hall 
he showed a very marked tendency to exaggeration, a 
tendency which has, fortunately, already begun to de- 
crease. It is true that the purely artistic side of his equip- 
ment has not yet been fully developed, but from his play- 
ing on Thursday there is every reason to hope that before 
very long his virtuosity will become more of a means 
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and less of an end than it is to-day. 
Se & 


Other concerts have been given this week by Arthur 
Walenn at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday, and by Mrs. 
Sheridan and Philip Dalmas at the Bechstein Hall on 
Thursday. 

There are probably few conductors in England pos- 
sessed of the enterprise of Dan Godfrey, Jr., the conductor 
of the Bournemouth symphony concerts, and the prospectus 
of his eighth series is a monument of what energy can 
do. His list of novelties, so far as Bournemouth is con- 
cerned, includes no fewer than twenty overtures, fifteen 
suites and ballets, eleven symphonies and twenty-one con- 
certos. Many of these are, of course, fairly well known 
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in London, but very many of them are not, and in the lat- 
ter category may be reckoned Tschaikowsky’s Overture 
on Danish airs and that to “Der Opritschnik,” Wilhelm 
Berger’s Second and Tanaviev’s First symphonies, and 
quite a host of the miscellaneous pieces which also appear 
in the list. But what one is particularly glad to see is the 
attention paid to the work of our native composers. Sym- 
phonies by T. Arthur Burton, Cliffe, Harvey Lohr and 
William Wallace, concertos by Stanford and Walthew, 
overtures by G. J. Bennet, Bedford, Elgar, German, Josef 
Holbrooke, F. King, Mackenzie and Matthay, besides a 
number of suites and smaller pieces by Englishmen are to 
be produced during the present winter. Many of the 
names are, I must confess, new to me, but one is only the 
more glad ‘to see them there, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that fresh talent will be discovered. 

English composers, and, indeed, English musicians in 
general, ought to be grateful to a conductor like Mr. God- 
frey, who is prepared to fight their battles for them. Ex 
cept at the Promenade concerts Englishmen do not get 
much of an opening in London, but if Mr. Godfrey’s en- 
terprise proves to be anything like a success, there may be 


better times coming. ZARATHUSTRA 








COLSON ORGAN RECITALS. 


M. B. COLSON, organist and choir director of the 

Old Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio, concluded a 

series of four weekly organ recitals on Tuesday, October 
28. These recitals, free to the public, were given at the 
twilight hour and interested large audiences of music stu- 
dents and music lovers. Many regrets are expressed at 
their termination. Mr. Colson has received critical praise 
for the selection of his program and his artistic and mu 
sicianly plane. He has avoided long and intricate composi 
tions, and has aimed to please and interest his hearers in 
A Wagner 
Beethoven 


organ music without giving anything trivial. 
transcription was a feature of every program. 
and Schubert are others from whose works transcriptions 
Also compositions by Bach, Dubois, Rhein- 
Ambroise Thomas and other 


were played. 
berger, Lachner, Lemare, 
standard composers. The programs were less than an hour 
in length, and have contained from five to six numbers 








Watkin Mills Coming to America. 

HE English basso Watkin Mills 

soloist at the Bristol (England) Festival last month. 

The Times of October 10 says of his singing of Dr. El 

gar’s “Coronation Ode”: “Watkin Mills was very fine in 

the utterances given to the bass soloist in ‘Britain, Ask 
Thyself.” He was cheered for his performance.” 

Of his singing of Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha” the 
following evening the same paper said: “The clearness 
with which Watkin Mills spoke his words was a pleasure 
to all who wished to understand the narratives, which he 
recounted with dignity and grandeur of voice.” 

This eminent soloist will be in America next February, 
March and April. 


was the principal 


Pugno’s Afternoon Recital. 
T his first recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, November 15, Raoul Pugno, the French pianist, 
will play the following works: 


Prelude et Fugue, F mimot...........cccccccssccccesesccvaccceoees Bach 
Cammaste Basle. <occcccoccscoceceveccesccccccceccccscccscocescooees Bach 
Sonate, op. 27, C sharp mimor............---0.sseeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Phantasiestiick, op. 12........ 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, 





...Liszt 
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POWELL-PIRANI CONCERT. 


The Event at Carnegia Hall Which Aroused the 
New York Critics. 

OR several years THe Musicat Courter has published 
translations of criticisms from the papers in Germany 
Austria, Russia and other European countries, all favorable 
about the singing of Mme. Alma Webster Powell. More re 
cently Mme. Powell’s name has been associated with that of 
Eugenio di Pirani, an Italian composer living in Germany, 
in the 
foreign papers on the music of this composer and its in 
terpretation by Mme According to these reports 
the Russian tour by these artists was one of the most re- 


and many commendatory reports have appeared 
Powell 


markable ever made in that country 

Assisted by an orchestra and a new conductor, Rudolph 
Bullerjohn, Madame Powell and Signor Pirani gave their 
New York concert at Carnegie Hall last Friday night, and 
on that occasion were heard in a program that had inspired 
European critics to write enthusiastically: 
Overture, Fantaisie, Romeo and Juliet Tschaikowsky 


Orchestra. 


Aria from the opera, Das Hexenlied.. -+++Pirani 
Danses au Chateau—de la Suite d’orchestre, Féte au Chateau.. Pirani 
Alma Webster Powell. 

Venetian Scenes, for piano and orchestra.... Pirani 

Gondolata. In St. Marco. Carnival Night. 
Eugenio Pirani 
Spanische Romanze genses .- Pirani 
Variations on the diatonic scale (without words) Pirani 
Alma Webster Powell. 
Ballade (Wilde Jagd—Erscheinung—Apotheose) Pirani 
Orchestra. 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No, 1 Liszt 
Orchestra. 
Piano soli— 
Double Note Etude Pirani 
Gavotte ...... Pirani 
Scherzo Etude Pirani 
Octave Etude Pirani 
Eugenio Piran 
Jenny and Jockey Pirani 
John Anderson My Jo Pirani 
Children’s Songs.... Pirani 
Free America!.. Pirani 


Alma Webster Powell 
Spanisches Capriccio = . .-Rimski-Korsakoff 
Orchestra 
The criticisms published in the New York daily news- 
papers on the concert are in powerful and in diametric oppo- 
sition to all the European critics wrote about Pirani’s 
music and the singing of Madame Powell, and between 
these conflicting opinions THE MusicaL CouRIER agrees 
with the New York critics. Madame Powell does not 
sing as she did. She seems to have forgotten that there is 
such a thing as vocal method. Then she makes the mis- 
take of devoting herself to the music of one composer. 
in direc- 
If she is wise she will 


Madame Powell has unusual voice certain 
tions; indeed a phenomenal voice. 
give up singing for a time and study with a good teacher 
here in New York, for she possesses excellent special 
vocal material. 

Some of Pirani’s music is agreeable (it would be dan 
gerous, under present conditions, to say not original), but 
there is too much of it, As a pianist he will hardly make 
an impression here. He is not a virtuoso. The conduct- 
ing of Mr. Bullerjohn was the redeeming feature of the 
concert, and it did not take the musical audience long to 
discover that a magnetic and thoroughly trained leader 


The orchestra was unevenly balanced 


an 


wielded the baton 
and not rehearsed, but worse orchestras have played at 
Carnegie Hall. Give Bullerjohn time to drill an orchestra 
and he will make the town to understand that conducting 
is not a lost art in America 





Flavie Van den Hende. 
ME. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, the ’ cellist, has 
been engaged for concefts in Troy, Philadelphia 
and Montreal 
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DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, 


October 22, 1902 


EO BLECH’S one “Das wat! 
(Jt Was I), met with great favor at its ini 


Possessing 


act “Dorifidylle,” 
ich” 
tial performance here on October 6. 
the essentials of a successful opera—an excellent 


libretto and a remarkable score—it pleases both 





laymen and professionals alike, the former 
enjoying the story, the latter the depth of musical wisdom 
contained in the work This point, however, forms its 
weakness, for text and music do not go well together. The 
me is ligl iull of life, vigor, fun, wit and humor, the 
ther is serious, pathetic—revealing the hand of a master, 
t is true, but not immediate, and appealing principally to 
the brains 


Nevertheles delightful opera of a brilliant stage 


effect, principally so on account of the book, quite a chef 


lceuvre of Richard Batka’s, of Prague. With wonderful 
nusight he made the most of the harmless little story 
vased on one of Boceaccio’s “Decameron” selections. The 
hief traits are the following: 
Paul and Martha, husband and wife, are farmers. They 
two servants Pelter and Roéschen, who are in love 
vith each other. Paul, however, does not approve of their 
nion, because he fond of the pretty girl whom he thinks 


One day, his wife being absent, he 
until 
Then 


thoroughly charming 
busy helping Roschen to do the garden work, &c., 
he, tired of flirting, sits down on the cart to rest 


Paul, seized by the idea of teasing her, hurries to draw her 
When stopping he embraces and kisses 


She sees 


along in the cart 
ier. But next door there lives an old spinster. 

and hastens to report the interesting news to Frau Mar 
Paul He prevents her 
returning he helps her 
the he 


tha however, is His wife 


wise 


he acts to her in like manner 


to water the plants, he draws her along in cart, 


inbraces her and kisses her The mischievous neighbor 
thereafter coming to fulfill her mission Mrs. Martha laugh- 
ngly explains: “No, it was not Réschen, it was I!” “Das 


ir ich.” 


rhe effect was startling. 


\s for the music it is a sort of “theme with variations,” 
piced with immense theoretical knowledge, the love 
enes being varied three times. They illustrate the va 
ous moods of the acting persons magnificently; first. 

Paul and Réschen, then Paul and Martha, and finally the 
ers and the spinster—a kind of a female Beckmesser 
driven away in derision, receiving thus the well earned 
hanks for her eagerness of meddling with other people’s 

iffairs 

What strikes one most at a first hearing of the musical 
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part is the serious aims of the composer, which, alas! in 
this case, are too serious to do justice to the libretto 
that he chose to illustrate musically. Leo Blech’s orches- 
tration is brilliant, his “Stimmihrung” wonderful and 
his characters are cleafly outlined in their way. Never- 
theless, only very few orchestras and soloists will be able 
to produce his work, for it is immensely difficult. The 
performance here was a Schuch conducted 
as only he can, drawing irom the orchestra most admir- 
As for Scheidemantel, who sang Paul’s role, 
Equally grand 


model one. 
able results. 
he is the most versatile artist imaginable. 
in tragedy as in comedy, he drew a marvelous picture of 
the former both vocally and histrionically. Fraulein Nast 
as Réschen found a part that suited her to perfection 
Fraulein Krull as Martha did not quite fulfill expecta- 
The lover was well represented by Herr Yaeger 
Eibenschiitz, “the neighbor,” characterized her 
All were summoned before the curtain 
several the likewise. Herr Richard 
Batka did not appear, though his success was a complete 


tions 
Fraulein 
part prominently 
times; composer 
one. 

The opera lasted only fifty minutes, whereupon the 
“Cavalleria,” with Fraulein Malten as Santuzza, followed. 
Chis being the first time she appeared after her long ill- 
ness, she was enthusiastically received. Hopes are high 
to hear her soon in a Wagner opera. 


S—= <= 


Richard Buhlig is a young pianist who opened the con 
cert season here most successfully. Unheralded and un 
known he captured his hearers by the power of his gen- 
ius as well as by his attractive personality, not to speak 
of his true musical conception and fine touch, the latter 
His 


program, testifying to his artistic taste, was entirely out of 
It was made up of only three names: 


betraying the Leschetizky and the Paderewski school. 


the beaten track 
Brahms, op. 9; Tschaikowsky, op. 37, and several Chopin 
All he did was modeled on artistic lines, his 
Paderewski and 


selections. 


Chopin interpretations recalling those of 


de Pachmann. He, no doubt, has a great future 
Zé sé 
Fraulein Schenker appeared in several newly studied 


roles at the Court Opera. She is a good vocalist, pos 
sessing much sentiment, but no temperament. Neverthe 
with much encouragement from all sides 


SE <= 


less, she meets 


\ very sad occurrence of an almost dramatic effect has to 
chronicled—the death Alois Schmitt, the 
highly esteemed leader of the Mozart Verein, who passed 
away during the grand rehearsal in the Vereinshaus pre- 
ceding the first Mozart recital this season, which was to 
The program comprised, among 


be sudden of 


take place the next day. 
other selections, two new compositions by Alois Schmitt, 
“In Memoriam” and “Requiescat in Pace,” written for the 
occasion in remembrance of the late King Albert. Mr 
Schmitt, having just finished conducting the first part, was 
when a stroke of 


» step down from the platform 
apoplexy ended his life. The effect is said to have been 
overwhelming. Alois Schmitt’s zeal and enthusiasm for 
the Mozart Verein, which he called into life here, are pro- 
verbial. It will not 
unselfish and such high aims as were those of the late con 
without knowing it 

A beautiful and envi 


about t 


be easy to find a successor of such 
ductor, who composed and directed 
own funeral march, 


able death for him to be called away in the midst of his 
activity! 
a & 

The novelties on the program of the Royal Orchestra’: 
symphony concerts this year will be: “Espafia,’” by E 
Chabrier; ‘‘Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns; a symphony 
irom Gohler; “Sinionie Funébre” of Berlioz; “Ein Zwie 
gesprach,” from Schillings’ “Psyche,” by César 
“Der Zauberlehrling,” of Paul Dukas; “Bécklin Sympho 
from Huber; “Dornréschen,” by Tschaikowsky, &c 
Soloists—Litvinne, Kubelik, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Arthur de 
Greef, Geloso and Pugno. 


Franck 


nie,” 


ee & 
Mile. Augusta I’Huillier appeared here for the first 


time October 18 in a vocal recital of her own with much 
success. She possesses all the attributes that go toward 
a striking talent, grace, buoyant tem 
Miss !’Huillier runs 
the gamut of palpable emotion, from the 
the Her 
surprising manner, displayed the versatility 
endowments. Mlle. |’Huillier’s 
Invested with infinite grace and abandon 


making an artist- 


perament and beauty. In expression 


merely pleasing 


to the border of dramatic program, though 


mace 
f her 


up ina 


French elections 
were her best 
of 
perament and strong feeling pointing directly to the stage 


Miss I’Huillier no doubt will soon find the concert platform 


execution, they revealed a fullness of turbulent tem 


too narrow a space for her artistic endowments, Techni 
cally she is far from flawless, but technic is work, which 
can be done in due time; suffice here to state that her tal 


ent is remarkable and worthy of serious attention 


The final numbers of the program, Karl von Kaskel’s 
MS. songs, belong to the ultra modern trend, ‘Seces 
sion.” Appealing more to the intellect than to the heart 


author’s direction 


they are a strong proof of the 
in composing, widely deviating from his former mood of 


present 
writing, the latter being more adapted to his style and 
natural musical invention, and consequently also better in 
the encore 
Kaskel 5 
brought Dresden « 
figuring on the program were Bruno Ramann (three beauti 


sympathy with the audience. Such songs as 


granted, “Wir drei,’ class among von best It 


him great applause Among ymposers 


ful songs), Ludwig Hartmann (“‘Abendglocken,” whicl 
had to be repeated) and W. Rabl 
eS & 

The first Philharmonic concert, with Busoni and Mo 
rena as soloists, occurred yesterday. The former, accord 
ing to report, had a colossal success with Liszt’s E fla 
Concerto and soli. The recital most unfortunately coin 
cided with the first production Puccini’s “La Tosca,’ 


in the Court Opera, which performance I attended, and 
about which report will follow in my next. Puccini, von 
Schuch and the soloists were enthusiastically recalled 


A. INGMAN 


People's Symphony Concerts. 
WING gnation of F. X. Arens as director 


of the People’s symphony concerts at Cooper | 


to the res 


there have been delays in arranging the series for this sea 
‘oe , 





son The concerts will be continued, and ann ceme 
will soon be made regarding dates, programs and con 
ductors. The committee in fa f a different lead 
for each of the five concerts, and velieved t 


plan will be adopted : 





as it were, his 


wee DUR NO “os 
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of which he expects a great deal through cultivation | 





Organ Prelude and Fugue Ba 


(Arranged for piano by Liszt 
Mrs, Elizabeth Hal! Sears 


Rakoczy March (arranged for two pianos Lisz 


Miss Lydia Reinstein and Miss A: Peterser 


Se & 


Percy A. R. Dow reports a very busy season, w 
many new voices, some of which are very fine. One voice 


now a range of from E flat below the staff to B flat im a 


a phenomenal long range voice three and 
claves 
+S + 
On Thursday aiternoon, November 6, at 3:15 o'clock 
M Ernest Lachmund will, with the assistance of her 


pupil, Mrs. J. L. Tierney, soprano, and Dr. Regensberge: 
cellist, give a matinee piano recital at Steinway Hall 


j 


Mrs. Lachmund, who proved her mettle last year in pub 
work, will render selections from Beethoven, Grieg 
Liszt, Wagner, Chopin and Schumann An interesting 


} 2 


double number will be two compositions by Samuel Bol 


] til 


ger, a rising musician of ours by adoption, and stil 


Cw interesting composition, and has given through a public 3 ; 
f so CoLumBIAN BuILpine, hearing a position to its author that he most richly de talented, and the two numbers, a Barcarolle and a Scherzo 


7 . Saw Francisco, | ceryes will be looked forward to with deep interest by those wh 


‘ 










November 2, 190 Zz Pa 
y Y far the most important 
) f and significant of late Apropos of Mr. Zech, Mme. Anna von Meyerinck has 
“< local affairs musical, secured his services as head of the piano department in het 
\ was the Zech Sym- school, a move which speaks well for the school’s progres- | 
phony concert sion. Mr. Zech takes the place of Arthur Fickersehn, who 


which took place last has retired from the school faculty 


— > = 
<=, 


Thursday afternoon 


tt 


(SS= 


well trained musi , 1 
: : on Wednesday week, and I give it in full, as some of tl 
cians under his baton, Fred Zech, : 
: ; ‘ names have not appeared in recent work of the Conserva 
did the finest piece of work 1 f 
, : tory, althcugh others are familiar through the very su 
lave ever had at the hands of | 


ny local musician. Some go as 











Kni¢ 


oon, 
half 


first time in ’Frisco, Campanari’s reputation is such that 


perior public work they have done, notably Josephine Crew ,, 


Aylwin and Misses Amy Petersen and Lydia Reinstein. yi¢h 


young enough to have a futur« [The young man is very 
»w him 
Not the least important of the week s announce nts 
fact that at the “Verdi Day” concert on Sunday after 
conjointly with Paul Steindorff, who directs the first 
the program, Signor Campanari is to lead for the 


ere will probably be a larger gathering at the Tivoli 


at Fischer's Theatre where the concert is held annually, than was ever seei 
With some fifty per \n interesting program was that given at the musicale under its roof before I am glad to see the gifted co 
fectly capable and , er ae Stow taine s = 4 Brectior 1 f hat he } 

" pee © which took place at the California Conservatory of Music Guctor take a step in his direction, as I feel that he ha 


he much to teach us musically 


Che Junior Saturday Club, oi Sacramento, gave its reg 


recital Saturday afternoon at Kohler & Chase Hail 


the following progran 





s to say “the best since Scheel | 
_ Mr. Landsberger is too well known to need comment. Reading, Life of Mozart Huldah Engstr 
program was given without a break, with , 1 t i 
: “sige? [he conservatory has a most beautiful music room in Au Matin Godar 
fine interpretation, perfectly unanimous : ; , y ’ , Gertrude H w 
“a . ; ? vhich to give these recitals, the acoustics being pertect y Elie W rig 
phrasing, and in perfect obedience to the ‘ i — Florence ¢ 
er : 7 nd the surroundings extraordinarily harmonious. Mrs. , 7 
baton Mr. Zech has proved himself al > : 
' ; 7 Bendix, who is business manager of the institution, is en Olive St! in 
| ie claimed t e—a thorough musician with ; , : : La elle H 
YG . seh? husiastic over the outlook of the schos Signor Cam j acing 
an intimate acquaintance with symphony in | r i 
: . aed hla panari, who is now installed as head of the vocal depart \ N ; pa eaeks 
all its finest detail rhe Fingal’s Cave 1 1 ] ' 
( ‘ 7 , . ment, has his hands tull, and applications are coming tt Mrs. A. Wepmore |] ES 
Jverture, which opened the program, was one of the most , . 1 } 
siefart ; every day for instruction under him All these things are 
atistactory interpretations | have ever heard. The Bee “hs 2 l 
< , N tof , as ad ; milestones in the growth of our city, and I am glad to he 
ven Symphony, No. 7, left nothing to be desired, whicl 
ym ) , lesired, which , . . . . 
; ilies ee ae ~ able to speak of them Opera in English and German. 
nay also be said of the Prelude and Introduction to the 
third act of “Lohengrin,’ which were given with the most Sonate, op Beethover - Carnegie Lyceum, on the evening of November 25 
ipproved Wagnerian effect First Allegr M R R an ambitious progran msisting of selected act 
ss Kut ust . , 
Mr. Zech’s own symphony Lamia,” proved quite a ’astorale Scarlatt rom English and German grand opera, will be sung by 
triumph for the composer, and was certainly a beautifully Miss Lillie Hanser Miss Christine Gordon, soprar Franklin Lawson, tenor: 
. - , " . . Fug F H 1 , . : : 14 
descriptive musical setting of Keats’ weird poem. From Ray and Hermann Springer, baritone, and others, assisted b) 
Miss Amy Petersen 1 , : : = 
the play of elves in the forests, with woodland echoes > the Apollo Club chorus 
} aT . : Sonate for piano and violin in F Grieg - ; 
veautifully portrayed, through the transformation, revelry Menuet and Allegro Miss Gordon, a young Scotch-Canadian, is the pupil of 
at the marriage feast, the undoing of Lamia through the Miss Lavilla Bilger and Nathan Landsberge Theodore Habelmann, the stage director of the Metr 
power of Appolonius, and the eternal slumber of Lycius, Study in F sharp major . Hens politan Opera House She will, appear as Aida in the 
1 y } “a Miss Lydia Reinst : . 
the composition shows Mr. Zech to be a master of orches fiss Lydia Reinstein third act of that opera; as Elizabeth in the first scene ot 
. . ‘ 3 . " Variations for two pianos Sinding ‘ . ’” . ; 
tration and a musical poet of the highest class. The “Sym (First time in Sen Fran he last act of “Tannhauser’’; as Marguerite in the Garder 
nd Prison Scenes from “Faust.” 


phonic Poem,” as it is entitled, is a beautiful and mos Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Sears and Miss Josephine Crew Aylwir 
















[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902. } 

The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afterno.-n was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. He can turn the piano into an or- 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
Every gradation of light and shade is realized to perfection. It is not 
only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 
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Boston, Mass., November 10, 1902. 

T their recital in Steinert Hall on November 

20, Miss Jessie Davis and Hugh Codman will 

present a new sonata for piano and violin by 

Gabriel Pierne, one of the most successful 

composers of the modern French school. 

This sonata was first played last April at the 
Nouveau Theatre, Paris, by the composer and M. Jules 
Boucherit, violinist. 


~ 
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Alvah Glover Salmon is again at his Boston studio after 
an extended European tour, which included visits to Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Warsaw, Moscow and St. 
Petersburg in the dual role of pianist and composer. 


== = 


Arrangements have been made by L. H. Mudgett for 
Kocian to make his Boston début at Symphony Hall on the 
evening of Monday, the 24th inst. 

Ss = 

A new string quartet organization will make its first 
public appearance on Wednesday evening, November 26, 
in Steinert Hall. The quartet is composed of Jacques 
Hoffmann, Adolf Bak, Frederick Zahn and Carl Barth, all 
members of the Symphony Orchestra. The pianist for this 
first concert will be Miss Jessie Davis. 


ce € 


Heinrich Schuecker is a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Trio, the other members being Jacques Hoffmann 
and Carl Barth. This trio gave a concert before the Chel- 
sea Woman’s Club on the evening of October 28 At 
Memorial Hall, Canton, on October 31, Mr. Schuecker 
Fantasie by Saint- 
by his brother, E. 


an Impromptu by Alvars, a 
Mazurka 


played 
Saéns, and Romance and 
Schuecker. 

fe € 

At the concert on October 31, at Canton, Stephen Town- 
send sang three groups of songs, or rather two groups of 
songs, and Wolfram’s “Romance,” from Tannhauser, for 
the third, with piano and harp accompaniment. Mr. Town- 
send is announced as one of the soloists of the Boston 
Singing Club’s first concert. 

Ss & 

The date for the piano recital which Miss Augusta Cott- 
low is to give in Steinert Hall has been fixed for Tuesday 
evening, November 25. 

es & 

Maud Reese-Davis will sing at the first concert of the 

Boston Singing Club 
Ze «& 


A recital by Hu T. Huffmaster, of the Faelten Piano- 
forte School, assisted by William Howard, violinist, was 
given in Faelten Hall, October 20. 


Se <= 


Ihis season of the Cecilia Society promises to be of great 
Mr. Henschel’s “Requiem” will be performed at 
the first concert, December 2, Miss Helen Henschel, Miss 
Pauline Woltmann, Ellison van Hoose and Frederic 


interest 


Martin being the solo singers, Mr. Henschel conducting. 
A choir of boys will also take part. 

At the second concert on February 3, “The Death of 
Minnehaha,” by Coleridge-Taylor, will be performed for 
the first time in this country, together with Part III of the 
Trilogy, ““Hiawatha’s Departure.” 

For the third concert on Tuesday, April 7, Bach’s B 
minor Mass will be given with all the ancient instruments 
and circumstance that made its first performance in Bos- 
ton last season by the Cecilia so notable. 


= = 


The first concert of the season by the Apollo Club will 
take place on Thursday evening, November 13, at Chicker- 
ing Hall. 

es € 

The Kneisel Quartet began its eighteenth season Mon- 
day evening at Chickering Hall, assisted by Miss Henschel. 

ae & 


In the three concerts to be given on the evenings of 
November 24, January 5 and March 5, at Chickering Hall, 
the Longy Club will confine its program almost exclusively 
to compositions for woodwind instruments, and the mem- 
bers will have the assistance, when needed, of players of 
Georges Longy is the director. 

=e = 


On the evening of Sunday, November 23, a series of six 
musical services from the standard oratorios will be begun 
at the First Baptist Church, Commonwealth avenue, un- 
der the direction of the organist, James D. D. Comey. The 
quartet of the church, which has recently been reorganized, 
will be assisted by a selected chorus of sixteen from among 
the church singers of Boston. The system of last year 
will be continued, and each oratorio will be repeated on 
the following Sunday evening. 

=e & 

At the studio of Miss Jones, on the afternoon of No- 
vember 1, Miss Olive Chase, assisted by Miss Sara Cor- 
bett, gave a piano and violin recital. 

e & 

Miss Evelyn Hazel Parnelle has taken a studio in this 

city. 


their own excellence. 
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The Copley Square Concert Company left November | 
on their annual tour through the West and South, opening 
at Akron, Ohio. The members are Miss Blanche Sears, 
Miss Marion Whitaker and Miss M. Isola Sears. 

es & 

F. Addison Porter is director of music at the Allston 
Congregational Church, and also director of the Musical 
Improvement Club, of Ailston. 

= = 

The Belcher String Quartet, composed of Carolyn 
Belcher, Mary Ellis, Sara Corbett and Charlotte White, 
with Gertrude C. Belcher at the piano, gave a concert on 
Tuesday evening at Mansfield, it being the first in a series 
of three. 


Se <= 


Winifred Hewitt, Edith Greene, Mabelle Greene, Alettha 
Bailey, Ethelyn Heath, Mrs. R. M. Chase, Mrs. K. S. 
Belknap, Mrs. W. E. Mann and Dr. W. M. Kelly took 
part in Frank Tileston Smith’s pupils’ recital at Bethel, 
Vt. Mr, Smith has now returned to Boston for the win- 
ter. 

=e <= 

Concerts announced for the week of November 9 are 
Carl Faelten, Huntington Chambers Hall, Wednesday 
evening; Miss Henschel, Chickering Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon; Apollo Ciub, Chickering Hall, Thursday evening; 


Miss Jessie Davis and Hugh Codman, Steinert Hall, 
Thursday evening; George Devoll and Edwin Isham, 
Steinert Hall, Monday afternoon. 





FREDERIC MARTIN. 


OSTON—The engagement of Frederic Martin for the 
performance of the Henschel Requiem by the Cecilia 
Society, in December, was a great compliment for that 
singer, as he was the only bass considered, it is understood, 
Mr. Henschel saying that his voice was the one he thought 
perfectly suited to the music. 

Mr. Martin is engaged to sing Handel’s “Samson,” at 
Baltimore, Md., on January 29, and other engagements 
booked are 

November 14—Concert, Haverhill, Mass. 

November 24—‘Creation,”’ Gardner, Mass. 

November 25—“Samson and: Delilah,” Clinton, Mass. 

December 1 and 2—Cecelia Society, Boston, Henschel’s Requiem 

December 4—Concert, Lynn, Mass. 

December 17—Recital, Delaware, Ohio. 

December 18 and 19—“Messiah,” Oberlin, Ohio. 

December 26—“Messiah,” Worcester, Mass, 

January 22—Concert, Boston, Mass. 

January 23—Recital, Westerly, R, I. 

January 29—Handel’s “Samson,” Baltimore, Md. 

February 2—Concert, Providence, R. I. 

February 24—‘‘Stabat Mater,” Haverhill, Mass. 

May 14 and 15—Festival, Nashua, N. H. 


The Devoll and Isham Concerts. 


HE concert of George Devoll and Edwin Isham on 
Monday afternoon at Steinert Hall was enjoyed by 
a large audience. The program was well arranged and 
artistically interpreted. The work of these young singers 
is so well known that extended criticism is unnecessary. 
On November 18 they will again be heard in the same 
place. 


A National School of Music. 


HICAGO—A national school of music is to be organ 
ized in Chicago, and William L. Tomlins is to be the 
director of the institution. To the public spirit of eight 
citizens the founding of this school is due, while the credit 
for the inception of the project belongs to Harlow N. 
Higinbotham. 

In co-operation with him are A. C. Bartlett, James H. 
Eckles, Elbridge G. Keith, M. Cochrane Armour, John R. 
Lindgren, Edward B. Butler and Clayton Mark. These 
men have so impressed the importance of the work upon 
Mr. Tomlins, who until five years ago was a resident of 
Chicago and a leader in the musical profession, that he 
has decided to return to the city and give his work to the 
furtherance of the enterprise—Sun, November 10. 





Miss Julie Geyer. 


HE first concert of Kocian will take place here in New 

York city, at Carnegie Hall, on November 22, Satur- 

day evening. Miss Julie Geyer, the pianist engaged for 

the tour, will play Weber’s “Concertstiick,” with orchestra. 

Miss Geyer is one of the exceptionally gifted American 
pianists. 





Georgine Schumann. 


ISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, the pianist and ac- 
companist, has removed to the Van Dyck Studios, 
Fifty-sixth street and Eighth avenue, where she will con- 
tinue to give lessons in piano, voice, harmony, &c. On 
Monday and Thursday mornings Miss Schumann teaches in 
her studio at Steinway Hall. She is forming children’s 
classes. 





JENNY OSBORN 


SOPRANO. 


CONCERT, 
ORATORIO, 
SONG RECITALS, 


American Season, 1902-3, 
After three years in Europe. 





DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


MANAGEMENT: 





the Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


(INCORPORATED 


-) 
Alexander Sasiavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violonceliist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


For Terms and Open Dates address N. VERT, 
9 East Seventeenth St. , New York City. 








Frederic Lamond 


PIANIST. 


Business Manager: GEORGE W. STEWART, - - - ° - 


First American Tour begins October, 1902. 


- 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MASON 4 HAMLIN PIANOPORTE. 
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“THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE.” 


A Musical Setting of Walt Whitman, by Homer 
Norris. 
6é HE Flight of the Eagle,” which created so 


much comment last season, is issued by the 
G. Schirmer Music Company, of Boston. In 
his preface the composer says: “If there anything 
it comes, not from exploiting 


is 
American about the work 
African or negro melody, but from the absorption of a 
poet who expresses the democratic, optimistic American 
nation of today. I believe that if we ever have an indi- 
vidual type of American music it will be composite in 
It will not be based on material gathered from 
It will ex- 
f an 


character, 
either. feudal Europe or even earlier America 
press the artistic, intellectual and spiritual needs « 


actual present.” 

The work is for high soprano, lyric tenor and dramatic 
baritone-bass. Forty-five minutes are required for per- 
formance. Music clubs 
spond with singers who have the work in repertory 
address Mr. Norris, Pierce Building, Boston, or 
Charlotte Babcock, Musical Agency, Carnegie Hall, 
York city: 

“The Flight of the Eagle’ 
with constantly shifting 
fectly free, as is the treatment of the 
The poem is full of deep philosophy, 


or societies who wish to corre- 
may 
Mrs 
New 
abounds in richly colored harmon 
The of the 


words, but it is logical and a 


tonality. form cycle is per 


sense of unity is preserved. 


master of musical could successfully 


and only a composition cope 
with the task of transmitting the sentiments into tone colors. Mr 
Norris has succeeded admirably, and the words are reflected pix 
turesquely in the music.—Waltham Tribune 

It is am unusual composition. Mr. Norris must have brooded 


ver the words till their meaning took possession of him. The ex- 


quisite parts of tenor and soprano, the rugged intensity of the bar 


tone, the harmonious blending of al! three, yet with each bearing 
its separate message, constitute his adequate translation of Whit 
man’s affluent and splendid optimism, love and faith. Mr. Norris 
has sacrificed nothing of meaning to form. It is rich in color and 


daring in harmony and tonality.—Haverhill Gazette 


Mr. Norris appreciated the truth that his task was an unusual 
one, and that the very attempt called into question the whole pur- 
pose and significance of music, as it is written today. He under 


The lines are chosen from the “Song of Myself,” 
consecutively. But Whitman's 


declared 


stands Whitman. 
represent fairly 
the title—his 
The very essence of this teaching of the poet is 
the 
harmonize 


by no means they 
belief, which 


democracy 


is poetically in all embracing 


in the 
music It is a bold ascending scale of whole 
d This 
the whole w« 


opening bars of 


symbolical notes 
rk of 
is emphasized in the poem this musical parallel 
Mr. Norris 


the lyric 


vigorously democracy of 
the 


equality of all things 


tones 


stands as base of Wherever the idea the 


form or another ns 
to his 
madness of the lines beginning “I 
This 
but it is cl 


In the lyric portic 
He 
He That 
duet is 
by the 
Indeed, if 
the Muse,” 
and its flex 
trio “Is It a 
be hoped that 
rest as a 


s heard in one 
matched 


Walks” 


perhaps 


imagination has 


Am 
rhaps 


has given free rein 


by music 


that is alive with passion dical the 


lyric gem of the work, sely paralleled 
beginning “I Pass Death With the 


Come,’ 


passage 
Dying.” must 
Said 
mpaniment 
The 
is to 

to 


one 


specify, the long soprano solo, “ must not 
be forgotten, with its haunting, figured acc 
of the melos of the words. 
Dream?” is indescribably solemn in effect. It 
“The Flight of the Eagle” 


The composer has got nearer this poet's thought 
I & I 


ible adaptation 


will not be allowed mere 
curiosity of music. 
than any other, and if the Philistines refuse to accept the work on 
this ground let them listen to it as pure music which is abounding 
with life and true inspiration.—The Concert-Goer, New York. 
Schumann is recalled regarding the 
critic condemn Mr. 
was evidently the aim -of 
has 
weird and uncanny 
Musicat Courier. 


of Robert 


musical composition, no 


When 
hearing 
Norris’ 
the 
The 
parts, and frequently impressively ugly. 


the advice 


of a new will 
As original as the 
and of 
strongly dramatic, 


score. poem 


composer, in point originality Norris succeeded. 


score is strangely in 
are musical outbursts of the soul that 
trancing. The 
shows spontaneity and a thorough mastery of 


are startling and en- 
beauties, 
the materials which 
are necessary to build well and intelligently Perhaps the most 


There 


work has many thematic and throughout 





Walks.” hear- 
of this composition. 
for 


with him.—Chicago 


beautiful number is the duet, “I Am He That One 
ing can hardly suffice to reveal all the beauties 
should be heard in 
Whitman will appreciate what Norris has d 
Indicator. 


The work literary circles, those who love 


ne 


atest literary gems 
the 


A truly masterful adaptation of one of the gr« 
The coloring is rich and the harmonies bold 
eagle and as Walt Whitman. Whereas the treatment is 
there is unity, and it is thoroughly logical. of 
are very beautiful, and the motives are calculated to fit the 
the spirit and the psychic depth.-The Review, New York 


and daring 


as 
very free, 


Some the themes 


words, 


It is real music, and written on the most difficult verse in the 


English language. The musician wil! find in it much of interest 
from a purely technical standpoint, while those who like music 
for its own sake will love the beautiful and brilliant setting.—Phila 


delphia Item. 
and 
the 


legitimately 
the 


musical 
vocal and clearly inspired by of 
fine duet of Night and Love, or the finer religious trio concerning 


The emotional expression is sincerely 


the sentiment poem. In 


death, the composer shows earnest musical feeling, genuine inven 
tion and a firm grasp upon his artistic material. The whole work 
proved exceedingly interesting and impressive.—Philadelphia Times 


The music contains spontaneous and dramatic passages, and their 


1] 


expressiveness often illumines the extraordin: just 






y text, ilying 


composer's disregard of conventional rules.—I adelphia Ledger 


Some of the Whitman settings have been heard in Philadelp 





it last night the most ambitious flight of all, a setting of certain ar 








rangements from the “Leaves of Grass,” was interpreted in stirring 
manner by Dr. and Mrs. Anthony and Harry Gurney, with Mr 
Norris at the piano. The selections are arranged so as to reach a 
rhetorical as well as musical climax. The music is based on 
scale of whole tones. This gives it a certain s lity, which would 
be Gregorian were not Mr. Norris very modern in his progressions 
and purposely unconventional The Love and Night duet and 
the trio, “Is It a Dream,” pleased most, though Mr. Norris’ musical 
ability was always in evidence Philadelphia Press 
ADA CROSSLEY. 
ERE are some recent English press notices of Ada 
Crossley, England’s leading concert contralto 
WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAI 
Miss Ada Crossley was the leading contralto, creating a great 
ression with her devotional rendering of the be tif air O Re 
in the Lord.”"—London Queen 

Miss Ada Crossley sang with great charm and her beautifu € 
rang richly through the cathedral.—Manchester Courier 

Since she has become known u the conce Miss 
Crossley has steadily advanced ir favor. “Woe Unto Them” 
nd “O Rest in the Lord” (“Elijah”) were given with sweetne 
nd beauty of voice Western Da Press, Bristol 

Miss Crossley, as us gave us a model f rator singing 
suave and imperturbable, though not inexpré e, and infa y 

rrect.—Manchester Guardian 

Miss Ada Crossley was sublime in the Inflammatus D ak’s 
‘Stabat Mater’’).—Bristol Western Morning New 

Miss Ada Crossley sang with distinction and in the ire style 
which made her reputatior rhroughout the whole perf 


rates wht 





vibrato—device of second rates and first » try 


in “passion” what they have lost in voice—was happily absent 





SCARBOROUGH MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
Miss Ada Crossley sang two contrasted airs, Gluck’s “Armez-vous 
d'un Noble Courage’ and Goring-Thomas’ “My Heart Is Weary,” 
rendering both with much distinction and winning great applause 


London Daily Telegrap! 





Miss Ada 
Unto Them.” 


Crossley gave a faultless rendering the air Woe 


Manchester ( 


or 
ourier. 





Both Miss Ada Crossley’s songs were superbly given 
Northern Echo. 


Darlington 





Miss Ada Crossley’s rich, mellow contralto 
in the pathetic passages (of the ‘‘Elijah’’). 


about her style which has a singular charm, and whether 


was simply splendid 


There is a refinement 


in solo, 





15 


duet or quartet, she sang alike magnificently all through.—Scarbor 
ough Mercury, 


Among the principals the first honors must go to Miss Ada 








Crossley, who sang “He Shall Feed His Flock” and “He Was 
Despised” most splendidly.—Hull News 
SHEFFIELD MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
Miss Ada Crossley achieved a veritable triumph in the deep feel 
ng and beauty of tone she imparted to both recitatives and solos 
(of the “Elijah”).—Manchester Courier 
In Miss Crossley’s performance of the ntralto solo music (of 
the “Elijah”’) there was all that suavity and confident orthodoxy 
which cause her to be justly regarded as a le ratorio singer. 
Manchester Guardian 
Miss Ada Crossley’s musica ce delighted the ear in the con 
ralto music (of the “Elijah”).—Yorkshire | 
Miss Ada Crossley (in the “Elija nfused noteworthy dramatic 
force into the scene between the Queer nd f and gave an 
€ rende g of “Re I ] I n Standard 
Miss Ada Crossley sang w af peness of voice, and 
wit a det r r t were con lable London 
Pall Mall Gazette 
Miss Ada Crossle r I I a verital riumpt 
in the deep feeling and beauty of ‘ iparted to t re 
es and s.—I if Observer 
Miss Ada Crossley eved a decided ess in 
“E I jon Daily Chr cle 
M Ada Crossley wa ert n pe fied in the a “Thou 
s Bring Them In” (Handel’s “Isra¢ Egy all its ting 
c eing artist neg ated.—-Sheff Independer 
ANTON HEGNER’'S RETURN. 
NTON HEGNER, the Danish-American 'cellist, has 


from his triu 


returned phs abroad. He played at 









Buckingham e, London, June 6, and on that occasion 
Princess Victoria accompanied him on the piano. October 
1, 2, 4 and 6 he entertained Queen Alexandra, the Empress 
of Russia, the King of Denthark, Grand Duke of Russia, 
Princess Victoria and others at the Bernstorff Castle, Co- 
penhagen. His talents were recognized by his being knighted 
by King Christian of Denmark with the Order of Danne- 
brog. Queen Alexandra gave him three gems—a ruby 
a diamond and a sapphire—representing the colors of Great 
Britain. The Queen said to him: “When you return to 


England we hope to have you come direct to the palace,” 


a added to Russia 


and the Empress of Ru “If y yme 
we hope you will come to us.’ 
Henry G. Hanchett. 
RIVATE piano teaching is making increasing demands 
upon the time of Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, who has 
just succeeded in calling to his assistance one of his most 
talented and experienced pupils, Mrs. S. B. Paine, former 
ly of Louisiana. Dr. Hanchett expects very shortly to in 
troduce Mrs. Paine in a faculty concert at Adelphia Col 


fl ' 


lege, Brooklyn, and she will also give a 
to work in Dr. Hanchett’s Manhattas 


part of her time 





Arrangements 
New 
York city of the spring course of lecture recitals Dr. Han- 
I is to gi srooklyn In 
of Living Composers, American and Foreign.” A 


have been now made which promise a repetition 


in 


ve before the stitute on “Pairs 


course 





t recitals now in progress on the Monday even 
ings of November in Public School No. 166, in Ejighty- 
ninth street, between Amsterdam and Columbus avenues 


His subject 


received 


is securing Dr. Hanchett many compliments 
is “Studies in Musical Art,” and hi 
with genuine enthusiasm 


s recitals are 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


G. W. CHADWICK, Director. 
NOW OPEN. 


The management take pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. Georg Henschel 


WILL TEACH EXCLUSIVELY 
At the New England Conservatory during his visit to America. 


Terms, for a single lesson or any number, may now be obtained 
from the management or from Mr. Henschel personally. 





Exclusive Management 
C. L. GRAFF & CO. 


o 





CARNEGIE HALL, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


R. WATKIN MILLS 


ENGLAND’S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EOUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 


Can be secured for ORATORIO AND RECITALS, 


Under the Sole Direction of W. SPENCER JONES, Brockvilie, Canada. 








SESSIE DAVIS, 2° 


Pupli of HAROLD BAUER, 


Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L 


Pounded 1897. 


‘a Company is the largest English Opera Company 
that has ever toured Great Britain. 


“B” Company is the same as **A&”’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers. 
— 


Company will be the same as **‘A’’ Congeny 
in everything, except in numbers. 
From Covent Garden Opera House. 


Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 








New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
BARVEBY & WoOooD,D. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St. 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 
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MONG the novelties to be heard in Brooklyn 
this season is an oratorio, “The Passion of 
Christ,” by Francisco Barbera, an _ Italian 
resident of the borough. Mr. Barbera is a 
graduate of the Conservatory of Music at 
Palermo, Italy, and as a composer and church 

organist he made some reputation before coming to the 

United States. The libretto of the oratorio is founded 

ipon the story of Christ as told in the Gospel according to 

St. Matthew. It is written for chorus, orchestra and five 

olo parts, tenor, baritone, bass, soprano and contralto, the 





principal roles being allotted to the tenor, as the his 
‘rian, and the baritone, as the Christ 

[he composer, aided by prominent Italians of Brooklyn, 
Manhattan and the vicinity, will present the oratorio at 
he Academy of Music, Thursday evening, December 11 
\s seems fitting in the case of the first performance of a 

red work, a church will be benefitted by the proceeds. 
hose who have arranged the performance have voted to 
vive a share of the proceeds to the Roman Catholic Church 


f Our Lady of Loretto 
ZH & 


The night of Miss Edith Milligan’s concert at Wissner 
Hall was the occasion for some rejoicing among music 
overs friendly ‘to the young pianist and her teacher, Leo- 
ld Wolfsohn. It was the young player’s third public 
ippearance in that auditorium, and those who attended the 
‘revious recitals were impressed by the progress made since 
ist spring. With her teacher playing the orchestral parts 

a second piano, Miss Milligan played the first move 
from the Chopin Concerto in E minor, and by re 
uest. Liszt's ‘Hungarian Fantasia.” Between the two or 
hestral numbers she played three groups of soli, and as a 
vhole her offerings would test the abilities and endurance 
f artists twice her age—Miss Milligan is only fourteen. 
The solo pieces were Bach’s Prelude in A minor, Mar 
tucci’s arrangement of Handel’s Gavotte in E minor, the 
Schubert Impromptu, op. 142; the Chopin Ballad in G 
minor, the Waltz in A flat, the Liszt Etude in D flat, 
Henselt's “Bird Study,” and the favorite Moszkowski 
Waltz, op. 34—a remarkable list surely. 

For so young a girl Miss Milligan reveals points in 
er playing that can hardly fail to arouse enthusiasm 
Mr. Wolfsohn’s playing of the orchestral parts in the first 

d closing numbers showed the instincts of a real mu- 
cian 
Mme. Eva Rombro-Krantz, soprano, and William Graf- 
ng King, a talented violinist, assisted the pianists. Mme 


Krantz sang the florid song, “Summer,” by Chaminade ; 


Thee,” by Gounod. Mr. King, with Mr. Wolfsohn playing 20. The program arranged should crowd the hall to over 
the piano part, was first heard in the first movement of flowing: 

Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” and again in Saint-Saéns’ Todessehnen 
“Rondo Cappricioso,” and in both the classical number and >*tenade - ecco a Tochaikowsky 


... Brahms 


virtuoso pi yroved himself an artist of 2 - ¢ 7, ; 
1080 piece he proved himself an artist of understand-  gonate (Two movements), A major, No. 6 ren 
ing and brilliancy Miss Ruegger. 
J << Aria, Una voce poco fa oe Rossini 
‘ . . Miss Miinchhoff 
Dr. Hanchett gave the third in his course of analytical Romance Pe 
recitals at Adelphi College last Monday afternoon, No- Du bist die Ruh pay eae Schubert 
vember 10. Extracts from the lecturer’s preparatory notes Moment Musicale Schubert 
follow : Miss Ruegger 
oT ‘ : . : Caro mio ben Giordani 
he pairs of composers here considered were made up pastorate Sencabe 
of those living at the opening of the last century. Dussek Miss Miinchhoft 
and Clementi are famed chiefly as pianists, Beethoven and The Fountain Mingles with the River Gounod 
. “ aoe Once 2 Angelus....... 3 : 
Schubert as composers. Dussek and Clementi lived and nce at the Angelu Bemberg 
Hungarian Folk Song Korbay 


worked at a time when the instruments which preceded Mr. Walker 


and led to the piano were finally consigned to oblivion. Air Bach 
Beethoven and Schubert, while classical composers, also Le Cygne Saint-Saéns 
belong to the romantic school, because of the emotional 5Pinmlied . . Popper 
significance of some of their works. Dussek was the  parcarolle ne Behm 
greatest pianist of his time. He was the Rubinstein of Auf dem Wasser zu Singen ‘ ; Schubert 
his day as Clementi was the von Biilow—the scholar and  Berceuse “ .--» Wagner 
pedagogue. The work of Clementi marks the foundation Russian Folk Song Alabieff 
of a technic distinctively adapted to the piano, and to this ee 
eS <= 


day his ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ is regarded as a work to 
he studied by every pianist. Henriette Weber, the pianist will give a concert at Wiss 

“The Dussek Sonata of the program is the composer's ner Hall, Tuesday evening, November 18, at which she will 
last important work. From the works of Beethoven the 


C sharp minor Sonata is selected, partly because it is by 


have the assistance of Oley Speaks, bass; Ludwig Laurier 
violin, and Jacob B. Fox, pianist 
Following is the program: 


far the most popular, but partly because it is almost the | ‘ 
" : Sonata (Kreutzer), op. 47...... : Beethoven 
only important sonata that has not been previously played Miss Weber. Mr. Laeusies 
Po Pa , thay * , 
in these recitals. Recitative and Air from Julius Casar, Hear Me! Ye Winds 
Here are the illustrations played: and Waves . Handel 
. . ’ , Mr. Speaks 
Sonata in F minor, L’Invocation, op. 77 ; .....Dussek Ballad aa 
~ . + + . saliade Ta 
Allegro ma con Grazia, in F, No. 4, from Gradus ad Par ‘ ‘ — 
Intermezzo srahms 
nassum - ‘ Clementi c Brat 
: . : apricei F 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia (Moonlight), in C sharp minor, — M Wet a 
op. 27, No. 2 peeonedenorecseooceee ..... Beethoven a ey y 
. > . “ Ballade et Polonaise ; Vieuxtemps 
Impromptu in F minor, op, 142, No. 1 Schubert Mr. I 
r. Laurier 


Mendelssohn 


Dr. Hanchett performed the Dussek, Clementi and Bee- Rondo Capriccioso 
Paderewski 


thoven works, and his pupil, Mrs. Stuart Close, the Schu Nocturne 


Faust Valse. ical Aas 
bert Impromptu. . _ ae ane Gounod-Lisz 
i hr os ; ss Weber 
Miss E. V. Gazella, soprano, will assist Dr. Hanchett at yyayourneen — a 
the closing recital, November 21. The composers to be Hada Horse, a Finer No One Ever Saw Old Hungarian 
considered that day will be Steibel and Pleyel and Chopin When Mabel Sings Oley Speaks 
° N Speaks 
and Liszt. a Ir. Speak Biealts 
egro Brillante wo pianos) endelssohn 
= = Miss Weber, Mr. Fox 
The Brooklyn Institute announces a special course of = <= 
. T : 2. © rs ‘lore : r 4 t0 Z srookl sopr ) ll 
lecture recitals on ‘“‘The Interpretation of Music,” by Mrs. Mrs. Florence Drake Le Roy, a Brooklyn soprano, will 
give a recital in Memorial Hall on Schermerhorn street 


Mary Gregory Murray, of Philadelphia, at the Art Build 
ing on Montague street. The recitals will be given Tues 
day mornings, as follows: 

November 18—Old and New in Music Education. 


Tuesday evening, November 18, at which she will be as 
sisted by Henry Clark, baritone, and Mrs. Amelia Gray 


Clark, pianist. The singer’s list of songs will include 


November 25—Musical Expression—Its Source and Development Anniversaire Massenet 
December 2—Analysis Memorizing—Concentration. I Plucked a Quill ; Henry K. Hadley 
December 9—Rhythm—The Law of the Universe. Deh! vieni non tardar (Don Giovanni) Mozart 
December 16—Technic—Art Skill Polly Willis Dr. Arne 
December 23--Interpretation—Character Ethics a Culmination. Shadow Song (Dinorah) Meyerbeer 


A committee with Mrs. George Hunt Prentiss as chair- Ouvre tes yeux bleus Massenet 


ah! ; , 
man and Mrs. I. Sherwood Coffin as secretary has been sn A= Mine AD yore 
Z a f E ou Art Mine I Sradsky 
formed to interest members and other musical people in ‘a 
the course. Arthur Whiting. 

< = RTHUR WHITING’S song cycle, “Floriana.” was 
Miss Mary Miinchhoff, soprano; Miss Elsa Ruegger presented Saturday afternoon at the Tuxedo Club 


cellist, and Julian Walker, basso, will appear at a special by Miss Marguerite Lemon, Miss Marguerite Hall. John 
recital in Association Hall, Thursday evening, November Young and Francis Rogers, with the composer at the piano 








mn.” by Franz, and “Entreat Me Not to Leave 





ARTHUR MANAGEMENT 
pe ANNA MILLAR, 
— 540 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. 





Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Direocter. 





Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 

Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


Telegrams: i! Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 
‘* Musikchor, London.” LONDON, ENGLAND. 


FELIX FOX,?2"* 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 














The GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


offers exceptional advantages to those contem- 
plating the study of the organ and in being 
fitted to fill responsible positions as Organist and 
Choirmaster. All students receive individual 
instruction from Mr. William C. Carl on the 
organ. The Theory work is under the tutorship 
of Mr. A. J. Goodrich. The organ tuning 
department is directed by Mr. Gustav Schlette. 
Practical work in Service-playing is included in 
the Course. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


34 West 12th Street, New York. 
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the part of the papers to devote a considerable amount SAVANNAH 


of space to the art. How did it happen that Mascagni’s 
incidental music to the “Eternal City” was in every in > 
stance dismissed in one sentence, while Miss Viola Allen’s 

SAVANNAH, Ga., November 3, 2908 
part of the entertainment received a column or a column 




















. e season t 1902-3 has pened 
and a half description? Is Miss Allen so much more im tivity. MM , ' torned 
a a vit) isica! peopie returner 
portant than Mascagni, or is the theatrical part of the play : : , 
I - than wusua at wing to the ge 
Oo much superior to the music’ 
sa: I n the Music Club, wl i 
We looked in the next morning's papers in vain for in ‘ , ‘ 
telligent comment on this incidental music to the “Eterna ‘ ’ ‘ ‘se 
A a4 s . preciative VNat is De 1 mus 
City What was Mascagni’s new music like Was it ry 
2 . -s “ ne tw 1 nceerts m Oct were excellen ul 
better or worse than his “Cavalleria”? How did it carry ' , ~ 
ywead an mmen se a rovement veT a prev ous pr 
out the program, and was it realistic or merely subordinate ini, akin (Ri Rida 
, ~ 2 g J > mive 1 1 | 
in character? What about the orchestration’ These and Plan Geet “nseies” ~? . ; 
i foul ' he first “artist” concert ¢ he season w a pla 
a score of other questions no doubt occurred to as many t | 1" 
as 1 ‘ aantes _ , o as many on November 14, when the club w present Campanar 
Washington musicians when they scanned the columns of . ar , : ee a : 
: . 7 rhe following week Andreas Dippel will be heard at tl 
their morning papers. What did they learn about Mas- , _ -_ as 
” wees heatre. Manager Suskind deserves the hearty support of 
cagni’s music? There were articles narrating amusing jhe musical people for asae. a ae teee af 
; ad ae . ; mUusicz ople f s eftor ‘ ecure he est mu 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November a, 1902 anecdotes about Mascagni’s arrival, interviews with the NT a bteis ' , , ; } 
SiCal allrac { ) il ADIE it Aa nroug lif that 
READING of “Enoch Arden” with the now [Italian opera composer. Anything and everything about yj, qame Nordica came last season. and now we are t 
famous Richard Strauss music was given at the famous composer except a critical estimate of his 1ave, through } inagement, not only Dippel but also 
the Washington Club last evening. It is an ™USiIC. Mile. Zelie de Lussan, early in January. The Music Club 
important event here when a new Strauss = = ilso expects to present two other noted artists early it 
composition is performed. I say “new” ad The remainder of the Olmsted recital was devoted to 1903, announcements to be made 
i] ‘ » ¢ : = . - . . ‘ 
sedly; I mean that Strauss is still new to compositions by Bach, Chopin, Leschetizky and Mac I'he Arion Quartet gave an interesting conce he 
New Yorkers, Londoners, Bostonians and Powell. Mr. Olmsted showed the results of his study in Lawton Memorial Ha October 28 
Chicagoans hav heard « } c Ste a -. wie -} 2 ? 
bye % ive heard so much of Strauss that they are great finger strength in passages of double thirds and sists of L. B. Fowler, first tenor; W 
tired of him: lashingtonians h: ‘ a4 ; » dans : e i 
ee Washingtonians have not yet had the plea other technical feats which created the greatest enthu- tenor; W. R. L. Roberts, first bass 
ure of an introduction to his genius fC *} 
A ntroduction t g siasm. He has also acquired that knack of finger pressure second bass. They were assisted by Mrs 
The Sund: nanerc . ¢ d } : me A z a “o> ’ "1 ‘ 
Phe nday paj one y y have no comment which gives to the pianissimos that beautiful singing soprano; Mr. Schriver, of Jacksonville, baritone; A. 
F 
i a impor ui even It might have quality In the Chopin Ballade in G minor he did not Meyer, violinist, with Miss Emma Coburn accompar 
been expected by certain lovers of music th: re should 1 
; —— —e : f music that we should always preserve the dynamic equilibrium and there is still 
ive had a few il editorials, quoting the ideas of ] , | 1 @ €& 
: : I 7. i tendency in his playing to force the piano in the louder 
he various gre rit f the world on the “Enoch é : ; : ’ " -— ; 
Ard , ! 1 } li see scwr Meee ae ig a Aside from this Mr. Olmsted's Mrs. Clarence Lillienthal, né« Seckendorf, of New York 
rden min ne nedicating 1gT ment with rT ssent f » 
; ri 1 m gre T ) r di en performance was in eve Ty way praiseworthy i I ambert pupil has returned to the citv after an extended 
r ‘ + 1 ; } } 1! , . 4 
I A ! would f lave ee! it al unrea > y ' . TT : , . ’ 9 ‘ 
- Wasl —— 3ERENICE THOMPSON trip to California and New York. Mrs. Lillienthal is the 
nmabie tor a Vasnington musician t pen lav Ss paper . . as 93% 
- ot , a . : . pap = = leading pianist here, and is highly appreciated by all lover 
vit tne ope of finding at least half column devoted F th 
- > : yt the artist in mus 
, performance of new mposition of this magni KOCIAN’S AMERICAN TOUR. : 
tude, wh ha world wide comment and which W H. BRENNAN and R. C. Heck, last season with 
i< ‘ oO lashinetor Tt t there 2c no half col i q° 
new to Washington. Thi ~ halt column in . Paderewski on tour as representative and treas Miss Annie Haines is in Baltimore, p g her un 
Was! ¢ 1 I 
1! shington ip or ¢€ n que ro ce Ss . 1 
any aSmington paper, m en a quarter of a column, 1 urer, have both been engaged by Manager Rudolf Aron studies at the Peabody 
a a wl  Gtenrnttitens lhe ines . ae? . 2 hs . 
an indication of thing. What does it indicate son for like positions for the Kocian tour which begins at St se 


The piano recital of which “Enoch Arden” formed the Carnegie Hall, New York, November 22. The itinerary 
: ee ; , Mrs. W. Harry Teasdale and her siste Miss Edit! 
hereafter is as follows ¢ 


first part was given by Stanley Olmsted on his return from 


1 vear’s study with Leschetizky. Mr. Olmsted’s sister, Mrs Symphony Hall, Boston, November 24 and 2p Teasdale, gave their first “studio tea” of the season ot 
Myrtle Olmsted Wile« 1 remarkably gifted elocutionist 1 a a : Saturday, November -xcellent program was given 
fyrtle msted W x ably gifted elocutionist Academy of Music, Philadelphia, December 1 and 3 , day . - we I - e cellen It gra , g 
res the poen She i veet faced voung omg t} : . nd enjoved Dy arge gathering Of musical people 
id the | ‘ : : ) 7a wae, wa Music Hall, Baltimore, December 4 a ith _ 


S Grace Sne Cueraneg ae Her voice wa wre Columbia Theatre, Washington, December 5 Ze €& 
pitched corectly, and seemed never to show a trace of strain 


: ; Kroeger’s Auditorium, Newark, December 8 1 W. Mehrt eee t Ed oe 
yr effort. Her intonation harmonized remarkably with the ; ap . . ' : co enrtens expects [to present award bBaxte 
; Academy of Music, Brooklyn, December 10 , . ade 
emotional content of the poem and with the music : ' Perry in a concert some time in January. Mr. Perry is 
I — Detroit, December 12 = 1 , ey | ‘ 
Mr. Olmsted acquitted himself admirably in the Strauss sar is ilways a valuable help to all students of the piano, young 
: a : bl Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, December 13 os sae 
ortie t the entertainment, making it a truly notapbie 7 : ang ON 
teeny ; —- rs vie Massey Hall, Toronto, December 15 a= 


event, which should have been recognized as one of suf ~ . 
* Convention Hall, Buffalo, December 17 


ficient moment to warrant commen by the = Return dates followed by recitals at the Miss Saidee King, whose charming VOICe always Rives 

= <= Auditorium, Chicago, January 8 and 10 much pleasure, is going to New York to study voice cu 
It is not my purpose to carp or criticise any person or Odeon, St. Louis, January 15 ire 

et of persons for passing over an important musical event Kocian writes Mr. Aronson from London that he is = <= 

n the capital of the United States in silence. Other im- again the recipient of a 1737 Gagliano violin, a gift from the All teachers of music in every branch have 

portant happenings of a musical nature have been passed Countess de Robiglio. His last concert with the Richter this season with full classes. To the Music Cl 

over in a similar fashion by Washington newspapers many, Orchestra takes place November 9 in Manchester. To attributed the lively interest in the study of musi 

many times before, and yet there seems to be a desire on day the violinist sails from Liverpool for New York PROGRES 
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“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


““OCATL ART,’’ by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 1! East i6th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York Cw are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
ennie K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 

Madame Lankow has gone abroad to place several finished 

pupils. She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 


~~ w. apuineron, |ACCOMPANIMENTS PORTER 
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HUMPHRYES 


SJ oprano—Concert and Oratorio 


Personal Address: 154 Prospect Park W., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone, 934 South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 142 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 











For‘all occasions, on short notice. Any music ever written 
22 Old Burlington Street, read at sight u 
INSTRUCTION : ORGAN PRACTICE, NINE YEARS OF AGE 


SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 
PIANO, Special Facilities. SOPRANO. 


I. J ; P ADEREWSKI ORGAN, Organist Roseville Presby- | CHURCH—CONCERI—MUSICALES. 


HA RMONY. terian Church, Newark. Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 


And other eminent Artists, and secular 





v , al , Student's residence or studio. With the Musical Courier For Terms, &c., address 
ocal an nstr tal. 

te Re _ ©. WwW. Seeeere, REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED, | °™* *® Avenue (86% St.) NEW YORK: | 142 Bast 27th St., New York. 








‘PHONE: Columbus 452. 
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“THE BRIDE OF THE SEA.” 


Jan Blockx, the Flemish Composer, Finds His 
Latest Work a Great Triumph. 


HE last work of the Flemish com- 
poser, Jan Blockx, “The Bride of 
the Sea,” had a great success at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brus- 
sels, on October 18. Originally 
produced at Antwerp, with its 
Flemish text, last November, it 
created as much enthusiasm as 
the composer’s previous works did 
among the Flemish speaking pop- 
ulation of Belgium, and now that 
Nestor de Tiére’s libretto has 
been translated into French by 
M. Gustave Lagye it promises to 
have still greater triumphs. This 

new production, like its predecessors, is inspired by the 

soul of the Flemish country, by its manners, its character 
ind its legends, and has gained from this source its truth 
and sincerity. It is a work of pure imagination, very ro- 
mantic, rather melodramatic, but reflects throughout the 
spirit of Flemish dramatic art. It is distinctly popular in the 
true sense of the word, and addresses itself to people who 
delight in strong rather than in refined emotions. The 
action takes place among a people of fishers, susceptible to 
unreasoning sentiment, in which, however, there is always 
candor and credulity. The story is briefly as follows: 
Kerline and Arry have sworn eternal love for each other, 
but Kerline’s father, Wulff, refuses his consent to the mar- 
riage because Arry is poor. Fortunately for the lovers, 

Kerdée, whose life Arry had saved, presents to the bride- 

groom a new boat. Wulff then gives his consent to the 

marriage, which is to take place at the next “Benediction 











Jan Biocxx. 


of the Sea,” and Arry goes off to the Iceland fisheries. 
Kerdée is-himself in love with Kerline, but represses his 
passion and prefers to see her happy with the husband of 
her choice. But he is beloved by Djovita, a shrimp fisher 
girl, daughter of a Spanish sailor, and therefore jealous. 
But Kerdée does not respond to her affection, and she is 
equally irresponsive to the love overtures of Morik, a 


wrecker, who is jealous and hateful. The Iceland fishery 
had been bad, Arry is lost, Wulff is ruined by the loss of 
his boats, and cannot pay for the rent of a boat he hired from 
Kerdée. The only thing that can restore his fortune is 
the marriage of Kerline with the rich Kerdée. The girl, 
although now free, is inconsolable, will not listen to Ker- 


dée and cherishes a hope of her lover’s return. Her father 





fashion and with more liberty, giving the pure melody 
more freedom to express the situation. The intervention 
of the choral masses is remarkably happy, as at the end 
of the first act when the fishing boats sail away, and in the 
third act, in the “Benediction of the Sea.” 

The interpretation and the mise en scéne added to the 
triumph of the piece, especially the rendering of the roles 





SettinG For Act I, “THe Brive or THE SEA.” 


accuses her of ingratitude and threatens to kill her. She 
pretends to give way till the jealous Djovita appears. The 
latter has no influence over Kerdée, but has a powerful 
one over Kerline. She sings to her a ballad full of trans- 
parent illusions, describing the death of the lover in the 
stormy seas, yet still mindful of his oath of eternal love. 
The effect of the ballad and the memories it evokes cause 
poor Kerline to lose her reason. Thus ends the second 
act. 

In the third act the scene opens with the “Benediction of 
the Sea,” in which the traditional ceremonies only increase 
Kerline’s madness. Djovita goes on with her work of 
vengeance, offers to become Kerdée’s mistress, and on his 


rejection of her pretends to listen to Morik on condition. 


that he will aid her in bringing about Kerline’s death. She 
must either fling herself or be flung into the sea. The 
former will be easy with a weak minded girl. It will be 
enough to take her out to sea, and point out the waves 
where her lover is still awaiting her, to make her jump 
overboard. Kerline does so, but Kerdée plunges in to save 
her, Djovita rushes forward to restrain him, and Morik, 
furious at seeing this proof of her affection for Kerdée, 
stabs her. She dies just as Kerdée reaches the shore with 
the body of Kerline. 

The work, although not strictly original, 
dramatic mastery, and what is more, it is thoroughly mu- 
sical when compared with most libretti. It is true, sincere 
and, thanks to the music, endowed with a life quite in- 
dividual, absolutely that of the subject, its atmosphere and 
its color. The voice of the ocean envelops the whole work 
with its sombre plaints and its rhythmic roar. Liberal use 
is made of Flemish folksong; in fact, two popular songs, 
the ballad of “The King’s Two Children,’ and a song of 
Dutch fishers, “Het Meisje von Scheveningen,” may: be 
called the thematic base of the “Bride of the Sea.” 

Jan Blockx gives his work a modern, quite personal form; 
he uses the Wagnerian leitmotiven system in a less strict 


shows real 


of Djovita and Morik, which rather than that of Kerline 
are the soul of the drama, as poor Kerline lives rather 
in her dream than in actual life. 

The above notice of the new work is abridged from an 
article by Lucien Solvay in the Ménestrel. 


The Story of Jan Blockx. 


Ein BLOCKX, the author of the “Bride of the Sea,” 
lost his father in early life, and at the age of thir 
teen gave music lessons to aid in the support of the family 
His vocation was decided in a strange fashion. One day 
while working with his father in a great house at Antwerp 
he fell down a ladder with a tool box, and was hurt by a 
nail. The lady of the house carried him to a room where 
some music was being performed, and when he had recov- 
ered his interest in music attracted attention. He was 
taken to the piano, and he managed to decipher a romance 
which he hummed, accompanying himself correctly. It was 
decided at once to give him a musical education. At that 
time he was a choir boy, and knew the rudiments of music 

He studied harmony in a garret room by the light of a 
candle, and passed many a sleepless night. He has never 
forgotten what he calls the “happy accident” without which 
he would not have become what he is. He has since the 
success of the “Bride of the Sea” last year been busy on a 
new work entitled “Love Song.” 








Preston Ware Orem Lectures. 


EDNESDAY evening, November 5, Preston Ware 
Orem gave a lecture on “The Construction of 
Melody,” before the pupils and friends of the Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia. Mr. Orem is a 
member of the faculty of Mr. Coombs’ well known school, 
and in addition to his duties as instructor of instrumental 
music is teacher of analysis and musical history 








First American Tour of the 


MASCACNI 


OVERWHELMING SUCCESS! 


Management: MITTENTHAL BROS. and S. KRONBERG, Rooms 201-2 Knickerbocker Theatre Building, NEW YORK. 


Great Italian Composer, 


CONDUCTING HIS OWN OPERAS, 
—INCLUDING— 
**Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ ‘** Zanetto,’’ 
** Ratcliff,”’ **Iris,’’ Etc. 
A Great Cast of Eminent Artists. Complete Orchestra and Chorus. 
160 PHOPLE! 
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MANAGEMENT 
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WORCESTER NOTES. 


> 


Worcester, Mass., November 5, 1902 

mi tiE two lectures by Mrs. Chas. W. Rhodes, of 
Chicago, October 30 and 31, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club House Corporation, 
were very successful, and Tuckerman Hall was 
well filled on both The lecture on 
Wagner and the 
cially interesting. 


evenings 





Bayreuth Festival was espe- 


=e = 
The Brown University Glee Club is to give a concert 


in Worcester Thanksgiving night 


= <= 


Garrett’s Harvest Cantata was given in Pilgrim Church 
Sunday evening, November 3, by the quartet, chorus and 
boys choir. The soloists Mrs. Anna Ellis Dexter, 
Mrs. C. R. Fournier, alto; H. K. Miller, tenor, 
A. J. Harpin, bass. J. Vernon Butler was at 
the organ Miss Ruth Nelson the piano. Mrs. 
Fournier, has been contralto soloist at Pilgrim 
Church since the first Sunday in April, has resigned her 
position, and sang last Sunday night for the last time 
before leaving the city. The rehearsals for the popular 
oratorio which at Pilgrim 
Church for several winters, began’Monday night, October 
The chorus is limited to and J. Vernon 
3utler is the director. 


were 
soprano; 
and Dr 

and at 


who 


concerts, have been given 


150 voices 


\o 
<7 


eS & 

The vesper music at the First Universalist Church Sun 
day afternoon, at 5 o'clock, was enjoyed by a large audi 
ence. Many local singers assisted the quartet at this ser 
vice, and selections by Guilmant, Harris, Baldwin, Far 
mer and Bach were given 

eS & 

Che Board of Trade Glee Club, of Worcester, will fur- 
nish a musical entertainment at the annual dinner of the 
Home Marke: Club at Mechanics Hall, in Boston, No- 


4 


vembe , 2 


= = 


of November 
Bertha Cush- 
Loh- 
Ne Ww 


Lumm, of 


The soloists announced {i the month 
at Piedmont Church are: November 2, Mrs 
November 9, Miss Anna M 
Mrs. Ella J. Horn, « 
contralto; Miss Caroline 

soprano, and Herbert Johnson, of Boston, tenor 


, Miss Elsa Heindl, of Boston, soprano. Ion 


T 
ing Childs, contralto; 
November rf 
November 23 


biller, soprano; 16, 
York. 


Boston 


November 3 


Jackson, tenor in the New York Church Quartet with 
Gertrude May Stein, Madame Zimmerman and Julian 
Waiker, was the soloist October 26 


eS & 


subscription course 
held Monday 


The second Wagner musical in the 
Miss Newhaus, of 


given by Joston, was 


morning, November 3, at the house of Mrs. William J 
Hogg. “Die Walkire’ was the music drama studied, and 
Miss Newhaus illustrated the readings of the work with 


piano selections. Miss Newhaus was very pleasing in her 


portrayal of scenes from the great opera, and the occasion 


f enjoyment to all 


ee & 


was one 


The Friday Morning Club began the study of Wagner 
Hall Wednesday morning. Miss Morse 
paper on “Das Rheingold.” The Kneisel Quartet 
two concerts in Worcester this season under the aus 
pices of the club. The dates selected are February 10 and 
March 24. J. Theodorowicz succeeds Mr. Ondricek, who 
played ithe second violin in the quartet last season These 
concerts are to be given in Tuckerman Hall, Woman’s 
Clubhouse. Another Friday Morning Club presentation 
will be Miss Helen Henschel, daughter of the composer, 
who is to appear in a song recital in Dean Hall, Woman’s 


read a 
will 


in Dean 


give 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Club Building, the evening of January 22. Miss Henschel 
will be assisted by Miss Winfred Smith, violinist. The 
Friday Morning Club is doing much toward educating the 
public musically, as it brings many of the leading artists 
to the city, and their efforts are throughly appreciated 


= <= 


David Bispham, the baritone, electrified an immense 
audience in Association Hall Monday evening, November 
3. His coming to Worcester this time enhanced his repu- 
tation for courtesy and kindness, contributing his services 
as he did for charity’s cause, and eliminating the disap- 
pointment caused by having to cancel a part of last sea 
son’s program on account of illness. Mr. Bispham was 
never in better voice, and a more delightful program was 
never presented to a Worcester audience. The arrange- 
ment of the program was most artistic and the variety 
charming. Eighteen numbers in all were given, classic 
and popular, grave and gay, and patriotic 
chosen from the best song writers and sung by the artist 
with marvelous dramatic finish. Harold O. Smith, a ver 
satile and gifted young pianist of New York, accompanied 
Mr. Bispham. Mrs. William H. Coe, of Cedar street, en- 
tertained the artist before the recital, and the following 
day Mrs. Waldo Lincoln gave a luncheon for him 


= <= 


irivoious 


Mrs. Mary Beebe Cutler, a former operatic singer who 
died at her home in Brookline, Mass., October 8, was 
formerly a resident of Worcester. Before her marriage 


and while she was studying vocal music she was a pupil 
at the Worcester County Music School 
Mrs 


friends among the musical people of Worcester 


This was before 
iad 


and dur 


her appearance in “Pinafore.” Cutler | many 


ing her stay here charmed many with her voice 


Ee <= 


The Salem Cadet Band and Gott’s Orchestra will fur 
nish the music for the club dance at Mechanics Hall, De 
cember 19. The band will give a concert from 8 until 
9 o'clock, under the baton of Jean M. Missud. The 
orchestra is picked from the Boston Symphony, and is 
made up of thirty musicians, under the leadership of John 
C. Gott 

eS & 

Miss E. A. Kimball, principal of the Kimball School 
for Girls, gave a reception Tuesday evening, November 
4, to introduce John P. Marshall, pianist, the new master 


of the school’s musical department. B. J. Lang, of Bos- 


ton, was present as a guest of honor 


NEW CENTURY VOCAL QUARTET. 


"5 New Century Vocal Quartet, consisting of Miss 
Elsie North, first soprano; Mrs George Gebbie sec 
ond soprano; Miss Elizabeth Pattee, first alto; Miss Ag 
nes B. Reifsnyder, second alto, and W. Lane Hoffner 
accompanist, will give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
Thursday evening, November 20 The program will be« 
The Fountain Gilchrist 
New Century QOuartet 
Ballade Sir ng 
Elkan K 
Indian Bell Song, fr: Lakmé Delibe 
Miss North 
Indian Lullaby Beact 
Lady Bird (a capella) Cower 
New Century Quartet 
Pilgrim’s Song T'schaikowsky 
Miss Reifsnyder 
Water Fay Parker 
New Century Quartet 
Endymion Lehmann 
Mrs. Gebbie 
Rondo Capriccios Saint-Saén 
Elkan Kosman 
Song of the Rhinedaughters, from Die Gétterdammerung Wagner 
Miss North, Mrs. Gebbie and Miss Reifsnyder 
Gute Nacht.. Ries 
Seliger Glaube Ries 
Die Blauen Frihlingsaugen Ries 
Miss Pattee 
Ave Maria Brahn 
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HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





HE Haarlem Philharmonic Society, which elects 
to spell its name in the old Dutch style, opened 
its twelfth season Monday morning with a musi 

cale at the Waldorf-Astoria. The artists were Miss Mary 


Miinchhoff, the soprano, and Miss Elsa Ruegger, the 


cellist, and these two gifted young women were assisted 


at the piano by Andre Benoit. The soprano sang some 
of the songs heard at her début in Mendelssohn Hall! last 
month, and in addition the florid aria, “Una voce poco 
fa,” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” which revealed 


to perfection the sweetness and flexibility of her voice 


Miss Ruegger played familiar numbers from her reper 
and in all sl of the 


1owed the finish and soulfulness 


The order of the program was as 


tory, 


great artist that she is 


follows: 
Polonaise, E major Liszt 
Andre Benoit 
Aria, Una voce poco fa Rossini 
Miss Mary Minchhoff 
Fantaisie, O cara Memoria Servais 
Miss Elsa Ruegger 
Ca mio ben Giordani 
Pastorale Veracini 
Miss Mary Mianchhoff 
Andacht Popper 
Reigen Popper 
Miss Elsa Ruegger 
Du bist die Ruh Schubert 
Auf dem Wasser zu Singen Schubert 
Haidenroslein Schubert 
Auftrage Schumanr 
M Mary M f 
Elegie Liddle 
Canzonetta Herbert 
Spinnlied Popper 
Miss Elsa Ruegge 
Barcarole Bohn 
Berceuse Wagner 
Russian Folksong Aliabeff 
Miss Mary Minchhoff 
The board of directors and members of the music com 
mittee of the society includes 
Board of Directors—Mrs. Frank Littlefield, chairmar Mrs, Isa 
Mills, treasurer; Mrs. Mott D. Cannon, recording secretary Mrs 
Ge W. Best rresponding secretary; Mrs. Ashbel P. Fit« Mrs 
I mas Jacka, Mrs. Adelbert S. Nichols, Mrs. William R. Beal 
Mr Frank H. Daniels, Mrs. James L. Miller, Mrs, D, Phoenix 
Ingraham, Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. John A. Mason, Mrs. W 
Rensselaer Lloyd, Mrs. A. D. Rockwell, Mrs. William ( Bitting 
Mr Berkley R, Merwin, Mrs. William A. She an 
Mi ( tee—Mrs,. Orison B. Smith, chairman; Mrs art 
A. Stillwe Mrs. C. Edg Anderson, Mrs. J Boulton Sim t 
Mr Edwin Schenck 
Kathrin Hilke. 
M* KATHRIN HILKE will be the vocalist at th 
second Carl rgan re ta n the Old First 
*resbyterian Church Tuesday evening, November 18 


Violin Recitals. 


RicHARD C. KAY 


American Violin Virtuoso 


(Liege and Brusseisa Schoois), 


ASSISTED BY 


CAROLINE MONTEFIORE 


SOPRANO. 


MAX LIEBLING, Pienict. 


MENDELSSOHN HALL, NEW YORK, Nov. 11—Nov. 21 


KRUEGER AUDITORIUM, NEWARK, . - Noy. 14 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, . . Nov. 18 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


























Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 











CECILIA N | L 


172 EAST 116th STREET, NEW YORK, 
"Phone: 2688-B, Harlem. 








E Ss SOPRANO. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 
142 Bast 27th Street. 








E, POTTER FRISSELL 


(Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski.) 
Professor of Piano (Leschetizky Method) in the 


Ehrlische Musik Schule of Dresden, 


a leading school of music. Full musical course in every de- 
partment of Music—Harmony, Composition, History of Music, 
Orchestral and Ensemble Classes. Vocal and Instrumental 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
HE success of Emil Paur in the orchestral con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall, London, must be pleas- 
ing to the many admirers of this gifted conductor 
in this city and country. We should have kept Mr. 
Paur in the United States. 


ne our 


." first performances in English of Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo,” Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” and 
Wallace’s “Maritana”’ occurred in the month of No- 
vember and all three at the Drury Lane Theatre, 
London. “Fra Diavolo” had its initial presentation 
at the Opéra Comique, in 
Paris, January 28, 1830, 
and November 3, 1831, 
was the date the opera was 
sung in English for the first time. Balfe’s opera, 
which enjoyed an uninterrupted reign of popularity 
for more than half a century, was heard for the first 
time on November 27, 1843. Two years later, Wal- 
lace’s tuneful work, with libretto founded upon the 
play of “Don Caesar de Bazan,” was presented on 
the same stage on the night of November 15. 
Other notable premiére performances were Meyer- 
beer’s “Robert le Diable,” at the Académie in Paris 
on November 21, 1831; Flotow’s “Martha” at 
Vienna, November 25, 1847; “Mignon,” by Am- 
broise Thomas, at the Opéra Comique in Paris on 
November 17, 1866, and on the same night and 
year, in Vienna, a representative audience witnessed 
the first production of Goldmark’s “Merlin.” On 
January 3, 1887, “Merlin” was sung for the first 
time in New York with the following cast: 

PINON 6. 26 oo ices tae cses «ebay nees Herr Robinson 
Modred......... ......Herr Kemlitz 
Lancelot. ......-kerr Bursch 
sasceceseckeeer Heinrich 
.......+.Herr von Milde 


SOME OPERATIC 
HISTORY. 


CIN 5554-434 ove 


Glendower........... 


NS ic ink Siw ncnierome ican Herr Alvary 
WS Began uc aicelnas a conaw onsen’ VERO Fraulein Lehmann 
OR i riccce oats .....-+Herr Sieglitz 
i a ere ie Fraulein Brandt 
TOE: SNE 55 enc asice ee of apie a eee Herr Fischer 


November 20, 1805, was the date of the first per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” at the Theatre 
An der Wien, in Vienna. 





RAU LILLI LEHMANN has written a book 
which will soon be published in Berlin. The 
opening chapter is entitled “What Justifies Me in 
Writing on the Art of Singing,” and in it she says: 
“Seldom have so many necessary conditions united 
as in me. Child of a singing 
couple, whose mother, of high 
musical endowments, was active 


ADVICE TO 
ASPIR ANTS. 

for long years not only as a dra- 
matic singer, but also as a harp virtuoso, I and my 
sister Mary received a careful musical bringing up 
and later remarkable instruction in singing. From 
my fifth year I took daily singing lessons. At nine 
[ played accompaniments on the piano, sang in 
French, Italian, German and Bohemian, knew well 
enough all operas and soon could distinguish good 
singing from bad.” She went on the stage when 
she was eighteen years old, and remained there 
thirty-four years, of which she spent “eight strenu- 
ous years” in America. 

The Allegemeine Zeitung, from which is quoted 
the foregoing passage, gives a sketch of another 
chapter which is full of valuable practical advice to 
pupils and operatic aspirants. Especially valuable 
to many Americans is her advice not to be in too 
great a hurry. No one can, after only one or two 
years’ study attempt grand roles, and the agents 
and directors commit a sin when they suggest to 
young singers such ruinous exertion as these parts 
require. “No woman under twenty-four years 
ought to sing soubrette parts, youthful roles under 
twenty-eight and dramatic roles under thirty-five 
years,” says Frau Lehmann. 

The book of this highly experienced artist will be 
of great value to all engaged in studying music 
written for public performance or for teaching. 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE. 


en 


The following order was signed by Judge 
Charles H. Truax, of the Supreme Court, on 
Monday, November 10: 

New York Supreme Court, County or New York. 
Victor Hersert, Plaintiff, 

Against 
MusicaL Courter Company, Defendant. 

Upon the annexed affidavit of Gilbert Ray 
Hawes, verified the toth day of November, 1902, 
and the annexed affidavit of Marc A. Blumenberg, 
verified the 8th day of November, 1902, and upon 
all the papers, pleadings and proceedings herein, 
including the proceedings had upon the trial of 
this action, and the closing speech of plaintiff's 
counsel to the jury, let the plaintiff, or his attor 
ney, show cause, before me, at Special Term, Part 
III of this court, on Wednesday, the 12th day of 
November, 1902, at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon 
of said day, or as soon thereafter as counsel can be 
heard, why there should not be a reargument of 
the motion for a new trial, which was made by de 
fendant’s counsel at the close of the trial herein 
and denied by the court, and why a new trial of 
this action should not be had on the judge’s min 
utes, and on the ground that the verdict was ex 
cessive, or why the judgment should not be re 
duced to a reasonable trial 
ordered, unless piaintiff stipulates tu accept the 
same, or for such other and further order, relief or 


amount and a new 


judgment in the premises as to the court may seem 
just and proper. 

Service of this order and the accompanying aff 
davits on attorney for plaintiff this roth day of 
November, 1902, is and shall be deemed sufficient. 

Dated New York, November roth, 1902 

(Signed) CHARLES H. Truax, J. S. C. 

This speaks for itself. It is not within the 
province of this paper to make any state- 
ments or comments upon this question, but 
to let it stand purely and simply in its legal 
phraseology for the observation of the read- 
ers, journalists and newspaper proprietors of 
the United States generally ; for if a verdict 
such as was rendered were to stand today it 
would be such a menace to the newspaper 
business as to make it a most dangerous pur- 
suit. 


We take from the Sunday Sun a special dispatch 
from London, which may interest the newspaper 
people also, as an illustration of the condition of 
affairs on the other side, shown in similar ques- 
tions: 

Lonpon, November 8.—What the British libel law, in 
terpreted by a British jury, can do to a newspaper has 
been frequently told of in dispatches to the Sun. “Phe 
recent example, during the past 
week, shows that it is not safe for a dramatic critic to 
speak even with moderate frankness, unless his opinion is 


most which occurred 


entirely favorable. 

The manager of a fifth rate traveling company, who als: 
acted in a piece, brought a suit against the Western Morn 
ing News for damages because of some adverse criticism 
The evidence clearly showed that the critic was fully just 
fied in his remarks and might have said much more 

Whe plaintiff pleaded that last year, when the same pa 
per gave a favorable notice of the same play, the receipts 
for a amounted to about £202, they 
amounted to £100 less because of the unfavorable notice. 


week while now 


A sympathetic jury gave damages against the paper for 
$750 and costs. 


The law itself seems ample protection. If 
it were not, public opinion would change it. 
The newspapers, if they could not exist 
under a law as it prevails, would be com- 
pelled to guide public opinion to a change of 
law. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





E understand that a new music paper is to be 
started. We hope so, and, as we know of a 

first class printing establishment which is thor- 
oughly adapted for the printing of a musical paper, 
we can give the address of the manager, who will 
be glad to furnish esti- 
mates, based on high class 
work. There is room for 
another in 
the 


THE HAND 

OF FELLOWSHIP, ; 
music paper 
fact that 
wounded feelings of musicians may make it sus 
ceptible to dangers that did not previously exist 
There is no reason why there should be only one 


this country, notwithstanding the 


musical weekly in a country with 70,000,000 peo- 
ple, as the Springfield Republican says, and “there 
are, perhaps, six men in the country who could 
edit it admirably.” However, the same paper very 
wisely adds that the public “waits before subscrib- 
ing, to see how the thing will turn out.” 

That is the history of it. Nearly all men inter 
ested in writing for music in New York have been 
associated with music papers that have ceased to 
exist. The superstitious among the journaiists are 
under the that 
doomed, but this superstition is not well founded. 
Most of these writers have written for this paper, 


impression music papers are 


and the paper still exists. In fact, its advertising 
department shows that it exists at a very lively 

Moreover, the business that has been done 
Tue MusICcAL the 


weeks is evidence that advertising is a splendid 


rate 


by COURIER within last two 
business proposition, for music papers as well as 
for musical people. A great many libel suits will! 
be necessary before a new musical paper can reach 
the advertising value that has been attained by 
MusICAL COURIER. 

But we welcome this new paper in advance, and 
hope that it will have success, and that it will not 
publish any advertisements which are not ethical; 


Lut 


that it will have no pictures of artists unless they 
are published free, because a new musical paper 
can have no circulation, and therefore is not justi- 
fied in asking any money for pictures. We hope, 
too, that it will say nothing except kind words, 
because if it should criticise severely that would 
end it at once. 

It is a fine project. The syndicate that is back- 
ing it has many debts—some owing this paper. 
But we hope it does succeed, and if it does not 
succeed it will prove again that the publication 
of a music journal can only be based upon those 
ideals that are accomplished through the real. 
People will not read essays on asphyxiated ninths 
and on inverted inventions. Nor do they care very 
much about the acoustics of the human throat, or 
the mouth cavity; nor are they very much inter- 
ested in the latest discoveries made by some bib- 
liophile in Germany in reputed copies of manu- 
scripts of one of the sons of John Sebastian Bach. 
The paper will have to fill its columns with vocal 
methods, because that is a living topic. All hail to 
the new music paper! Some printers are waiting 
for it. 


HEN Signor Mascagni realized that he was to 
give his operas in this country with an Ital- 

ian native orchestra and singers of his own selec 
tion, why did he not prepare these works; why did 
he not create the homogeneous operatic force neces- 
sary for a proper performance? 


MASCAGNI'S Why did he consign all these 
TROUBLES. people to the United States 


with the expectation of here 

molding them into the mass necessary for the pro- 

duction of his operas? He must have known that 

very few hours were left here for such important 

duties—duties to the public and to himself. These 
are the questions, 

The people of this country will not endure the 

‘ disappointments to which they were subjected under 

the Mascagni conditions, and when once it became 








known that little dependence could be placed upon 
the announcements and that Mascagni himself was 
apt to be late at performances the public remained 
away instead of taking chances of renewed disap 
No one is interested in the composer's 
personal idionsyncracies. What wanted 
the music of Mascagni and his own direction of it, 
with the proper forces to aid him. If the troubles 
can be adjusted this remarkably gifted composer 


pointments. 


was was 


and conductor will be able to complete his American 
tour to his satisfaction. 

Punctuality, reliability and good common sense 
are necessary, and Mascagni will be able to conclude 
matters here in a large circuit of cities where people 
are anxious to hear him. Petulance, irritation, non- 
sense, false egotism and vanity must be putaside, even 
at the risk of offending genius, and then American 
business management will be found to give practical 
support to the Mascagni project, for the people are 
disposed kindly toward the Italian maestro, who 
If it 


was the fault of others, he is held responsible be- 


should have come here thoroughly prepared. 


cause the musical world of America looked to him, 
the principal, for a proper execution of the contract 
There can be no vicarious punishment in this in 


stance. 


USICIANS and students of music in Wash- 
ington are pleased because of the prospect of 

an enlarged musical department in the Congres- 
sional Library. Herbert Putnam, the librarian, and 


Oscar G. Sonneck, chief of the music division, and 


their assistants hope in a few 
MUSICAL months to show a collection of 
LIBRARIES, >ooks on music equal to any in 
this country or Europe. To ac- 


complish this will require the allotted time and the 
best thoughts of experts. 

Mr. Sonneck, the new appointee, is by nature 
and education well qualified for the duties of his 
position. He was born in America, but in boyhood 
went to Germany and lived there for years, study- 
ing first at the academies and then at the universities 
at Heidelberg and Munich. A musician, of course, 
as well as a scholar, Mr. Sonneck will know how to 
choose books of musical reference, a branch almost 
neglected in the New York libraries. The Boston 
Library and the Newbury Library in Chicago have 
complete musical departments, and there is no rea- 


son why New York should be behind in this re- 


spect. It may be a case of the blind leading the 
blind. It is unreasonable to expect that the men 
at the head of the local libraries should be mu- 


sicians, and not having the funds to pay for the 
proper professional assistance musical literature is 
purchased in a haphazard sort of way. If any mu- 
sician doubts this let him make a tour of the libra- 
ries in this town. He will find books on music, to 
be sure, but the collections are meagre and un- 
satisfactory when compared to works on other 
special subjects. Perhaps when the great library 
now in course of erection on Fifth avenue is fin- 
ished a musical department will be considered. 
There are men in New York competent to advise 
and suggest plans for such an undertaking 


UR Italian contemporary, L’Araldo, in its num- 

ber of November 7, contains an article signed 
L. Paris, in which the writer, with flowering Italian 
eloquence, contrasts the fates of his compatriot art- 
ists in their visit to America. “In the little hall of 
the Victoria before a select public 
theartand soul of Italy triumphed 
with Eleonora Duse, yet the same 


DUSE AND 


MASCAGNI. 
soul, the very. same art, through 
humiliated 


What 


an injustice!” 


lack of dollars and cents fell crushed, 


and disgraced in the Music Hall of Boston. 
a contrast, what a tragedy, what 
Duse, he says is regarded as above discussion, 


But Duse has 


Mascagni as subject to discussion 
been discussed both as to her mimetic and as to her 
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choice of plays in which to appear, just as Mas 
cagni has been criticised as a composer and as a 
conductor. It is true that they represent two di 
verse forms, “two diverse languages of art, and that 


the soul, the chord, that vibrates, is the same, and 
that in Duse it reaches the note, while in Mascagn 
it seeks in anguish to touch its note.”” This verdict of 


their countrymen on these two artists pretty well 


agrees with that of the American public, that the 
art which in Duse is victorious is in Mascagni still 
struggling. 
ion, and it is not refuted by telling us that music 


It is no injustice to hold such an opin 
is born from sense, speaks to sense, that through it 
we feel life expanding and filling the whole uni 
verse, that speech and tone are born from the same 
soul, and that we cannot understand one while we 
are deaf to the other. The art of Duse may be full 


of suggestive power, and so may music be in its 
own language, but to that music language mentality 
is extraneous. The question is, however, whether 
the art of Mascagni has the same suggestive emo 
tional power as that-of Duse. To that the American 
public can give no definite answer, for it knows hin 
It is a pity that we have 
But 


York or Boston. 


only by his “Cavalleria.” 
not had an opportunity to hear more of him. 
that is not the fault of either New 
he fault certainly does not lie in what Signor Paris 
styles “the perfidious venality of American critics, 
It 


lies, perhaps, in Mascagni’s own disposition. The 


or the monumental primitiveness of the public.” 


lack of harmony between him and his manager re- 


calls his difficulties with the directors of the Ros- 
sini institution at Pesaro. 

By last accounts, however, the “evil eye” has been 
averted, visions of a Camorra no longer haunt the 
seek t 


composer’s dream, and his compzeny will 


retrieve its fortunes. 


ANY allusions have 

of Melba in 

fared as do American singers at home 
to 
to a lack of vocal 


been made to the failure 


her own country, where she 


It cannot 
attributed want of 


be any 


SINGING FOR 
CHARITY. 


reputation or 
talent, for Me 
distinguished 


Iba is a vocalist as 

from a_ singer. 
She certainly understands and knows how to ply 
the art of vocalization, and with such ornamenta- 
[his alone would justify 
Australia, 
A newspaper 


tions as to defy imitation 
a respectful hearing, and certainly in 


where such coin is not circulating. 





extract on the subject is worth reprinting. It says: 

Nellie Melba has been snubb y the Melbourne Cham 
ber of Commerce, wl thanked her very kindly for her 
\ffer to raise funds for those who are suffering from the 
effects of the drought in Australia, and incidentally re- 
quested her to mind her own busin 

The return of the prima donn:z r e land is not 
always a source of unalloyed deli ywever eminent she 


Madame Mell to Australia has 


have become 





may 


in the first 





had several disagreeable results. She was n 
place, anxious to go there, but she had so long refused 
that it was necessary for her finally nconvenience her 
self to the extent of taking the long trip. There was little 
chance of great profit there, but the visit had to be made 
at least once; so Madame Melba went, but she will doubt 
less be glad to land once more in Vancouver 

Like most of the prima donnas, she is to give all her 
earnings in Australia t various charitable institutions 
there, and that is the part of the prima donna’s return to 
her native land that is the least enjoyable. If she had ac 
quired wealth and fame, generosity to her native land is 
one of the results she must take with it. Sembrich never 
sings in Poland now. One of the reasons is the necessity 
of giving always to some charity all the money she can 
make there. In Lemberg she has founded fellowships in 
the Conservatory of Music, and in other ways has given a 
that she has ever received in Poland. Jean de Reszké for 
the same reason has not appeared for year n Warsaw 
Nor has Edouard 


Many of the eminent singers do give services for 
charity on numerous occasions, although in many 
on their part to 


le 


instances it would be preferable 


donate money to the object It is not advisab 


to sing for charity; it is far better to contribute if 
charity is intended. If advertising is intended, then 


sing 
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Opportunity. 





THE DIVINE RIGHT OF PLAGIARISM. 





CHIR_D 


PAPER. 








NITED we stand, divided we fall” 
is clearly the motto of the 
gentlemen who have rushed 
in hot haste to the de- 
fense of American light op- 
era as they see it. As 
they said of Pugno, they 
have “no medium range in 
their scheme’; they 
recognize nothing between 
“Parsifal” and those 
compositions whose high- 
est function is to drape the legs of low comedy. 
Whatever else may be said of them it is evident 
that they are sincere, and all must admire the esprit 
de corps that prevails in this august body of critical 
Also their zeal and their erudition are 
above all praise. It is certainly not the fault of 
their intentions if the learned and labored articles 


experts. 


so freely furnished to the daily press during the 
last two weeks prove too much. 

That the strong man is privileged to take his 
own wherever he finds it is an ultimatum that car- 
ries proof on its face. It is only another way of 
saying what Emerson has said much better: “Power 
is the essential measure of right.” This is equally 
true whether one fights with the pen or the sword. 
lhe divine right of plagiarism rests, like all other 
‘ights, upon the power of the freebooter to make 
he thing his own, whether the thing be a gold 
watch or a “thematic coincidence”; upon his ability 
to“transmute” it, whether it be by the simple process 
ff melting down the metal or the more complex 
and difficult operation of developing a theme. 
rhere is no such thing as invention, there is only 
man to 


I 


It is the privilege of the great 
know this without being told. When he 
subject that suits him he promptly annexes it, 


discovery. 
finds a 


flings the gauge beside the booty and says for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern: “’Twas his, 
‘tis mine; it has been slave to thousands; now let 
him take who dares.” He has no reason to fear the 
plagiarist, for he has set his seal upon the appro- 
priation in such a way that he who runs may read, 
and the man who tries to get off with the booty will 
be caught without his turning a hand. In this way, 
by means of a law that is higher than any moral or 


civil code, he protects his own and is at no expense. 

lhe crown of France did not belong to Napo- 
but his claim to it was as profoundly re- 
wore it as though his title had 


leon I, 
spected while he 
rested upon a dynasty of forty generations. 


lennyson did not invent the “In Memoriam” 


stanza, but no one reads a poem in that stanza now 
without thinking of Tennyson, and the minor poet 
who wishes to avoid unfavorable comparisons lets 
it alone. On the other hand, Byron wrote two 
poems in a form of verse so intimately connected 
with the fame of another poet that it goes by his 
but no one thinks of “The Faery Queen” 
reading “Childe Harold” or “Don Juan.” 


name; 
when 
:verything depends upon the poet. In a certain 
sense all subjects are common property, all forms 
of verse are common property; in the same sense 


1 


all musical themes, or motifs, are common prop 


erty, and so are the instrumental figures, the har- 
monic progressions and other technical devices 
used to produce certain effects or to suggest cer- 
tain situations. These, as we all have occasion to 
know, and as one critic so naively observes, “are 
the fruits of familiar devices of compesition em- 
ployed frequently because they make easy the proc- 
ess of composition when the inventive faculty be- 
comes jaded.” 

If, while searching through the byways of litera- 
ture or music, one comes upon a subject that has 
been treated in a casual manner, so that it attracts 
but little attention and leaves much to be said, he 
may, even though the person who has thus used it 
be a great composer or writer, venture to present 
his point of view, and if the result justifies his pre- 
tension no one will shout plagiarism at him. On 
the contrary, the few who are able to recognize a 
theme, rescued from obscurity and presented in a 
new light, will give him due credit for his inventive 
power and skill. 

If Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart and Schumann 
treat the same theme the interest is increased, for 
we are able to explore the mind of each and com- 
pare one point of view with another, precisely as 
we do in the case of the three sonnets on the Nile, 
written by Keats, Shelley and Leigh Hunt in a 
spirit of friendly competition. Though the subject 
was deliberately chosen and the sonnets written 
within a given time, each sonnet presents a different 
view of the subject, a different picture to the mind; 
and the interest is further enhanced by the fact that 
the poet who ranks highest was the least successful 
in the competition. 

Where the same theme is treated by several com- 
posers of large capacity the thematic coincidence 
is a mere starting point, maybe purely accidental, 
and in any case is wholly unimportant. What ar- 
rests and holds the attention is the manner in 
which each has treated it. The artist of large ca- 
pacity may be compared to the husbandman who 
by intelligent culture converts wild fruit into the 
finest varieties. A musical or literary idea is like 
any other germ. Everything depends upon the fer- 
tilizing agency—that is, the inventive faculty and 
the taste and intelligence which enable the writer 
or the composer to use a given theme in the right 
place and in the right way. Much also depends, 
so far as its employment by others is concerned, 
on whether he has used it exhaustively and finally 
of in a merely suggestive manner. 

I may take a subject from Tennyson and treat it 
either in prose or verse. For instance, “Man is 
man and master of his fate” is a prolific theme, and 
I may write a long essay upon it, even a volume; I 
may advance arguments that Tennyson never 
dreamed of, gathering them from a thousand dif- 
ferent sources; arrive even at the same conclusion 
as Tennyson himself; but so long as I am capable 
of amplifying the subject, so long as the point of 
view is my own, so long as my manner of marshal- 
ling the facts is individual and peculiar—so long, 
in short, as I have something to say no one will 
dispute my right to handle the subject. But if I 
write a short poem, beginning with the line 

“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown,” 


without quotations the “appropriation’” will ap- 
pear rather glaring, and the reader would be per 
fectly justified in the suspicion that I had “as- 
sembled” the:whole poem. 

The migratory tendencies of themes, motifs and 
especially of popular airs is matter of history. Their 
nomadic propensity is equaled only by that of cer- 
tain tales which, originating nobody knows where, 
have passed current in every clime and language, 
and are still furnishing the seed from which the 
modern novel and play are grown. As the whole 
of human history turns upon two’ passions—love 
and greed—the combinations are necessarily lim- 
ited; but now and again a master arises who is 
able to present some particular combination with 
such power that the futility of undertaking to ex- 
cel him is apparent to all who have even a measure 
of his ability, and mere imitation is left to those 
who, blind to their own limitations, invite calamity 
by attempting the impossible. We are sedately in 
formed by one critic as follows: 

It is only within a comparatively few years that the 
present sensitiveness in regard to the meum and tuum of 
all kinds of including 
themes, has existed. 


ion was indulgent as to some elements in literature and 
litera 


intellectual property, musical 


Before the last century public opin 


music now considered essential to originality. In 
ture, as in music, the treatment of the idea was consid 
ered the chief thing. Shakespeare took his plots and in 
cidents from other writers with perfect unconcern, and it 
never occurred to him or to his audiences that he was 
doing anything out of the way, or anything to be concealed 
or apologized for. Except in presenting their materials 
more effectively than they had been presented by others, 
the Elizabethan dramatists felt themselves under little ob 
ligation to be When they found anything to 
their purpose, they took it and used it, as Prof. Barrett 
Wendell puts it, with as little qualm of conscience as a 
modern man of science would feel in availing himself of 


Whatever the origin of 


“original.” 


another’s published investigations. 
his plot, the dramatist treated it not as a creator, but as a 
Moliére considered it quite enough to declare 
and 


translator. 
that he took his own wherever he found it, 
It was not so much the motifs employed that 


went on 
taking it. 
counted as what the artist did with them 

Certainly! The test of ownership, of originality. 
so far as the latter quality may be said to exist, is 
With this decision no person acquaint- 
Literature knows 


treatment. 
ed with the facts dare disagree. 
no belder highwayman than Chaucer; his greatest 
work reminds one of a feudal hall hung with tro 
phies, some of which have been burnished up by later 
writers; and next to him stands Shakespeare, who, 
as was common in his day, took not only plots 
but characters, and even minor incidents both from 
his predecessors and contemporaries. The 
earlier English dramatists did little more than para 
phrase the French, where they did not gather theit 
material from the Italians; Byron “cribbed” from 
the Greeks, and freely admitted it. 
same things were done by the small fry of that 
day; but Byron and Shakespeare and a few others 
are with us still, while a large number of those 
who aspired to the same heaven of glory have 
hastened toward the oblivion for which destiny in- 
tended them. 

Not only the plots of stories and dramas, but the 
characters themselves, the situations and minor in- 
cidents have been used again and again, while 
isolated ideas in verse or epigrams have wandered 
from age to age, from nation to nation; but here 
and there one of these wayfarers has met with a 
genius who was able to set a permanent seal upon 
it, so far, at least, as his own language was con- 
cerned, and thereafter only the foolhardy attempted 
to achieve distinction by posing where its light 
could reach them. Hamlet is sacred to Shake- 
speare, though Hamlet is to all intent and purposes 
a modern character; quite as modern as anything 
d’Annunzio has given us. Shakespeare’s prophetic 
genius reaching across three centuries presented 
side by side with Laertes, the typical man of his 
own time, the man of the twentieth century, in 
whom the “native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” and he has painted 


his 


Precisely the 
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him so well that no one feels called upon to retouch 
the canvas. 

The permanent possession of an idea or a subject 
does not rest upon the mere power to lay hold of 
it; anyone can do this. The insight that enables 
an artist first of all to choose wisely, to take only 
what is suited to his purpose, and then only what 
he can grasp and thoroughly digest, and the power 
that enables him to mold it to his purpose, these 
are what makes it inalienably his. His treatment 
of the theme will determine whether he is to reach 
few or many minds and will either win him ceieb- 
rity or waft him to predestined oblivion. The 
more celebrated the subject becomes through his 
instrumentality the less likely is it to serve another 
to advantage. The question in its simplest form is: 
Does the artist transcend his assembled material, 
or is he swamped by it? Gathering his raw mate- 
rial from many sources, has he been able to weld it 
so completely into a harmonious and individual 
whole that those who examine it will think only of 
him and the miracle he has achieved; or has he 
merely produced a jumble of more or less insistent 
reminiscences which produce in the hearer only a 
feeling of irritation? Has he transplanted a germ 
from the sterile to a fruitful soil, and by means of 
intelligent culture created a new species; or has he 
taken a plant from the garden where it grew in 
highest perfection, and setting it in the arid soil of 
his own mentality, left it to dwindle miserably? 

The novelist, poet or playwright enjoys a consid- 
erable advantage over the composer, not because 
greater, he is better known. 
There are few persons who cannot read sufficiently 
well to get at first hand a general knowledge of lit- 
erature, and most persons leave school with a fair 
But the 
general public must depend for its acquaintance 


he is but because 


acquaintance with its various branches. 


with the works of the composers upon pubiic per- 
formances, not always the most satisfactory, and it 
is upon this lack of general knowledge that the un- 
scrupulous imitator presumes. Perhaps if he were 
a little more industrious he might presume with im- 
punity. 

With a zeal more fervid than discreet the critics 
have lifted the composer of light opera into the 
light that beats upon thrones, by comparing him 
to Wagner, Beethoven and other 13 inch guns; 
and since they have insisted upon applying the 
X-ray it might not be unprofitable to take advan- 
tage of it. The critic of the Times advances this: 

rhe first movement of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony is 
found in of Frescobaldi, 
which, it is suggested, he may have played when he was 
Dr. 


Tappert discovered in an old book of pieces for the viol 


to be an organ concerto 


deputy organist of the Electoral Chapel at Bonn. 


da gamba—unpublished—the exact motive played by the 
bells of the Gralsburg in Wagner’s “Parsifal.”” And that 
master’s use of the “Dresden amen” as one of the most 
important leading motives in “Parsifal” gave rise, at the 
first appearance of it, to accusations of plagiarism from 
Mendelssohn, who had taken the same theme for use in 
his “Reformation” Symphony 

And the critic of the Tribune adds: “There are 
few critics of knowledge, experience and self re- 
spect who trouble themselves to hunt down or to 
record phases that sound familiar,” and then goes 
on to give two columns of “thematic coincidences.” 
Whether the critics amuse themselves in this way 
or not it must be clear that the general public do 
Few persons have access to a library that 
would admit of their tracing obscure resemblances. 
Still fewer have the time, the patience or the inclina- 
tion to do it. They are not disposed to look the gift 
horse in the mouth, and so long as they are enter- 
tained the composer may forage where he likes. 
They would no more take the trouble to restore a 
theme to Wagner or Beethoven than they would 
voluntarily undertake the work of a detective in 
The remin- 
iscences they detect are such as impress themselves 
most readily upon the minds of those who hear 
much music. The composer of American light op- 


not. 


tracing stolen property not their own. 





era is not, generally speaking, a person of wide in- 
formafion in musical matters. He is not, as were 
his great predecessors, “a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” He does not go into the byways to look for 
themes that have been forgotten or have been ob- 
scurely treated with a view to bringing them to the 
light. His knowl- 
edge of music exceeds that of the ordinary concert 


He is much too indolent for this. 


goer Only in a certain technical knowledge of in- 
strumentation, in most cases very limited, and his 
opportunity for becoming acquainted witlt the music 
of the past is precisely the same as is enjoyed by the 
general public. The themes that stick in his mind 
are the same as stick in the minds of others, and 
whether his reproduction of them is conscious or 
unconscious does not alter the result. 

The claim of the critics that the resemblances 
out” with malice and for mer- 


are “hunted 


cenary reasons is mere braggadocio. The charges 
of imitation may be heard anywhere and any time, 
made freely by persons who have no interest what- 
ever in newspapers of any sort, who never wrote a 
line on music in their lives and do not care a fig for 
the thematic rights of any composer. The charge 
is made in sheer weariness of the inevitable rehash 
that has come to be known as light opera—the tink- 
ling airs and the empty pomposity of certain choral 
effects, thinly disguised by cheap and flashy instru- 
mentation, and hammered out with much beating 
of drums and sounding of brass. 

What difference does it make where Wagner 
“Parsifal”? He found it ob- 
The case is far dif- 


found his theme for 
scure and he left it immortal. 
ferent with the sacrilegious scribbler who set the 
trio of Chopin’s Funeral March to the 
“Somebody’s Coming When the Dewdrops Fall.” 
It is not necessary to go out of one’s way to trace 
this resemblance. Indeed the head and front of the 
offense is that it is taken from one of the composer’s 


words 


most familiar works and that one cannot escape a 
certain shock on hearing a soaring theme wedded to 
words that are little short of imbecile. It is pre 
cisely in this way that the composer whose “in- 
ventive faculty is jaded” offends. Half the time, 
by his own confession, he does not know where his 
He has not looked for it you 
may be sure, but has taken something that was 
no effort. 


That a musical motif may have a character of its 


theme comes from. 


borne to him on the breeze and cost 


own has never occurred to him. He is perfectly 
content to dress Hamlet in the costume of Harle- 
quin and will, without the slightest hesitation, sand- 
.wich the most refined melody between a paltry 
dance and a march of contemporary origin; for he 
The result is 
like a warmed over dish in which the ingredients 


is not at all choice as to his sources. 


have been combined for the sake of economy rather 
It is 
not, then, because a composer has “lifted his motif,” 


than for the pleasure of the fastidious palate. 


but because he has failed to lift it that he is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. He has not only proclaimed 
his own limitations, but he has egregiously assumed 
that all who may listen to his work are in the same 
boat with him. It is this, chiefly, that the music 
lover resents. Here is an illustration that will 
make the matter clear to those who are not musical: 
A Boston paper recently published some verses 
attributed to Whittier, beginning as follows: 


They come! they come! the battle horn 
Is pouring on the breath of morn 

Its gathering notes, and yonder glen 
Is shaking with the tread of men. 


Now a poet of Whittier’s reputation would cer- 
tainly be given the benefit of the doubt in any case 
of similarity, but no one can deny that his choice 
of metre is unfortunate. This particular metre be- 
longs to Walter Scott, not because he took out a 
patent on it but because he wrote a poem in it that 
every schoolboy is familiar with. The boy has no 
need of rushing to the library to trace the resem- 





Forty similar lines start up from his con 


blance. 
sciousness like quails from the brush such as 


Yelled on their 
Rock, glen and cavern paid them back 


view the opening pack 


* . > * * 


Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day 


That cost thy life, my gallant gray, &c 


rhis was one good reason for Whittier’s avoiding 
this metre, but a better reason still was that it did 
not suit his subject. His cue was “the tread of 
men,” demanding a slower movement, iambic pen 
tametre at the least, while the metre chosen by Scott 
fits itself to the rhythm of galloping steeds, and 
just suited his description of the chase. Whittier, 
more preacher than poet, was so occupied with 
pointing a moral that all else was lost sight of, and 
he did not perceive that a body of infantry could 
not possibly move to the rhythm of Te-tum te-tum 
te-tum te-tum. Further along Whittier uses this 
line: “Yet calm and beautiful they stood,” and in 
stantly the ghost of Casabianca rises before us as 

“Bright and beautiful he stood.’ 

lhere are only six words in Whittier’s line, and 
he has changed three from the Casabianca remi 
niscence. It is also true that the whole six are com 
mon property, and that he had as much right to 
use them as Mrs. Hemans, but this will not prevent 
the ghost of Casabianca from rising when they are 
read. 

It is upon such evil lines as this that the reckless 
borrower of musical themes falls. He seldom has 
the broad knowledge of his subject that would en 
able him to choose judiciously or the fine insight 
that would enable him to make the best use of his 
choice. He is usually in such a hurry that he has 
to think he 


will is putting it; 


theme 
he 


the matter himself, 


no time whether the is appro 


priating be effective where 


often he has no choice in but 


must defer to the manager who is less likely than 
he to treat it with the proper consideration; it may 


be that even the comedian who is to kick it int 


public notice has a hand in the final arrangement 


You have no idea what difficulties we work under,” 


said a composer to a friend not long since If | 
write a thing, a dance, for instance, that is to be 
danced this way (giving the illustration), it is ten 


chances to one that the man who is to dance it will 


come to me and say: ‘But I don’t dance that way ; 


make ‘it like 


you will have this.’ ’ 

If the comedian’s voice is becoming cracked so 
that only a few notes are available for his choice 
effects, 


things are not even secrets in the profession; they 


the air must be altered to suit him. Thess 


are known to all, and it is a common saying among 
those who write light opera that if you want to 
get it accepted it must not be “too good,” and they 
are always talking about writing down to the popu 
lar taste are 
to, 


pend for fame, or is it the critics? 


Is it the popular taste they writing 


down or the comedians upon whom they de 


Either wittingly 
these writers of light have 


or unwittingly opera 


invited the comparison with those who are im 
measurably beyond them in the power of inven- 
tion, and they have paid the penalty of their in 
discretion. One by one they are inevitably tend 
ing toward a well merited oblivion, but the critics 
are always with us, like the poor. And how seri- 
ously they take themselves, these gentlemen who 
profess to regard music as a high art; who have no 
who 


who 


cannot treat Mascagni seriously, and complain of 


patience with Gounod, Bizet and Donizetti; 
regard Mozart as archaic and uninteresting; 
the new Italian school because, forsooth, it owes 
much to Wagner and has departed from its early 
traditions! With what unanimity, with what warmth 
they rush to the defense of the commonplace and 
the trivial! But why should they make invidious 
distinctions? Why should they claim that one is 
better than another where the same charge is made 


against all? Undoubtedly they believe themselves 
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to be the guardians of the public taste. Here is 
a quotation from the Sun: 

It is a singular fact that the monthly magazines are ex- 
ceedingly averse to the publication of serious articles about 
music. They will print you a literary essay or a thought- 
ful criticism of painting or sculpture; but when it comes to 
music, the furthest flight of the magazine editor’s concep- 
tion does not reach beyond an article on Grieg by Mac- 
Dowell, or Antonin Dvorak’s views on Richard Strauss. It 

rare indeed to find in a magazine any article on a mu- 
sical topic, except some sketchy and ephemeral piece of 
cheap personality by an emineit composer or singer. 

Curiously enough, the only place in which earnest com- 
ment on music, especially music as dissociated from the 
immediate fascination of a musical personality, is to be 
found is in the columns of the daily newspapers. Even 
the so called musical papers do not publish it. They are 
too busy keeping themselves alive by trading on the ridic- 
ulous vanity and credulity of musicians. 

Another critic says of a certain composer that his 
work is “head and shoulders above the welter of 
stuff that is now put forward under the name of 
comic opera, and in which is neither sense nor 
originality.” The “welter of stuff’ has been com- 
posed on precisely the same principle, and some of 
it has enjoyed a wider and more lasting popularity 
than the works referred to; then why do the latter 
stand “head and shoulders” above the former? Is 
it because the composer in question has availed 
himself more freely of the privilege of “thematic 
coincidence” than any of the others? In the light 
of the critics’ decision it is perfectly legitimate for a 
composer to make use of themes, motifs, airs wher- 
ever he finds them. Then anybody may become a 
composer who can copy music correctly, or is able 
to pay someone to copy it for him, and these critics, 
unless they are willing to lay themselves open to 
the charge of favoritism, have no choice but to de- 


fend such a proceeding. 


HE writer on sub- 
jects pertaining 
to music, productive 


ENDORSED AGAIN BY 


THE “TRIBUNE.” 
and reproductive, in the Tribune says this in last 
Sunday’s edition: 

rhe subject of thematic coincidences in the compositions 
of great which attention in the 
Tribune of last Sunday threatens to become as haunting 
as the late Mr. Bromley’s jingle, “Punch, brothers.” It 

a fatal thing to turn one’s mind and memory loose in 
lhe very first musical entertainment of last 


composers received 


such a field 
week, after the article had appeared, raised the spectre. A 
ghostly echo of Beethoven’s violin Concerto (second sub- 
ject, first movement) stole upon experienced ears in the 
low movement of Rubinstein’s piano Concerto in D minor. 
Next day, when Miss Henschel and Miss Smith appeared 
to play a violin duet by Bach, and all the audience had 
ettled down to something like bedrock of contented ex- 
what was the surprise of the memory gifted 
to note that the theme of the slow 


pectation, 
or memory cursed) 
1ovement of the concerto for two violins began with the 
fragment of melody which had formed the text 


ime 
1 a part of the disquisition in last Sunday’s article— 
nely, the quotation from Weber’s “Oberon” and Men- 
é i} ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Of course, the 
ise is only the descending major scale rhythmically 


d; but the rhythmical treatment turns the scale into 
1 melody, and that melody must perforce be set down here- 
‘int property of Bach, Weber, Mendelssohn 
composers who are able to treat it individu 
illy and arti Thursday night, Mr. 
rericke delighted the hunters for reminiscences in Brahms’ 
in which there oc- 


ifter as the 
ill other 
on 


tically Finally, 


, playing the symphony in F, 
liar parallel (as the contemners of Brahms 
theme of the andante and a ro- 
As a matter of fact, 





between the 
opera “Zampa.” 
theme of the symphonic movement and the operatic 
a succession of just exactly four notes in 
ommon; then they depart other as far as 
Walter Damrosch said Professor Goodrich’s transcription 
of the 3eethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
departed from the original; but, bless your innocent soul, 


mance in Herold’s 
the 

te 
meioady nave 
from each 


opening measures of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


what is the use of pointing such things out when malicious 
and mercenary motives prompt anyone to make the silly 
charge of plagiarism? 

Are these coincidences original or are they pla- 
giarisms? They are certainly not original, for the 
Tribune calls them “joint property,” which means 
that no one singly can claim then. Not original. 
If not, what then? Exactly what this paper said. 
Tue Musica Courter said “not original.” The 
Tribune says “joint property,” which is the same 
thing. a 

lf not original, could Brahms, if he were living, 
feel aggrieved on being told that the “Zampa” prayer 
subject is not original with him? It is a plagiarism; 
pure, simple adaptation, just as instances were 


shown in THE MusicAL CourRIER case. Certainly 
Herold did not copy Brahms’ theme. Brahms, 
then, must have taken it from Herold. Ergo, 
piracy. 

Did Rubinstein take from Beethoven? Certain- 


ly; the Tribune says so, too, and it refers to other 
cases, all cases of plagiarism, for that is the name 
usually applied, although someone now desires to 
baptize the phrase anew and call it “Unconscious 
Imitation.” ‘Unconscious Imitation” is “Uncon- 
scious Plagiarism,” which is exactly what THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER says. 

If the music under consideration in court was 
“not original” and is “plagiarism,” just as Brahms, 
Rubinstein, Handel, Bach, Weber, Mendelssohn 
and many others and Wagner show plagiarisms or 
“Unconscious Imitations,” it follows that in music 
originality is the rarest gift and cannot even be 
claimed solely by any one composer. Wherein was 
there a libel then? 

The statement of the 7ribune proves again that 
there could have been no libel in asserting that 
American comic opera music is “not original” and 
is “plagiarism,” for if all the great geniuses of mu- 
sic were at times “Unconscious Imitators,” the com- 
posers of American comic opera have been treated 
most niggardly if they are the only exceptions; if 
are the real, genuine musical article, the only 
one that is original. Or will the Tribune now say 
that American comic opera is original music and 
free from the usual “Unconscious Imitations” at- 
tributed to Handel, Bach, Brahms, Weber, Wag- 
ner, &c.? 

And then, after all, the court was not engaged in 
discussing music of the kind which is expected to 
be free from plagiarism, and this at once disposes 
of the question of a grievance. Writers of Ameri- 
can comic opera are not in the habit of comparing 
their work to that of Bach, Handel, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein and Wagner. The writer on the Tribune is 
constantly evading that point, and, in doing so, he 
is (although he evidently does not desire to do so) 
logically elevating that class of music into the al- 
titude of artistic and serious workmanship. He is 
leveling American comic opera into the plane of the 
classics and the great romantics. He knows it does 
not belong there, yet he is committing himself with 
each article more profoundly to that position. 

Mr. De Koven at one time wrote the Herald that 
melodic (thematic, in other words) originality was 
prohibited because of the limitations of the musical 
scale, thus following John Stuart Mill. Later on 
Mr. Paderewski, in an interview in the New York 
Herald, maintained the same claim. THE MusicaL 
Courter held to it in the case recently in court and 
now under discussion, and the Tribune publishes 
examples to prove it. 


they 


Then where is the originality in the American 


comic opera? Mr. De Koven disclaims it. Is it in 


the virulent spleen of a disappointed critic, or is it 
due to the resentment following the exposure in 
these columns of the fact that certain critics are so 
closely allied to certain musical interests that their 
criticisms are necessarily affected? Which is it? 
It makes very little difference which it is, so long as 
THE Musica Courier is endorsed. 


MARCHESI writes to Le Ménestrel that in . 
* 1876 he translated the “Flying Dutchman” 
into Italian, which was published by Wood, the 
successor of Cramer & Beale, the London musical 
publishers. Wagner heard of 
MORE WAGNER. it and wrote to Marchesi: 
LETTERS. “Most Honored Professor: 

“IT learn that you are seek- 
ing to acquire the right of representation of my 
opera, the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ for a London thea- 
tre. It would be very agreeable for me to know 
at last if they really think seriously of performing 
one of my operas in London, and if in that case the 
managers down there are still of the same mind to 
have no regard for the composer.” 

Marchesi communicated the letter to Mr. Wood, 
but the latter paid no attention to it. 

M. Marchesi also contributes to the pages of 
our contemporary a letter from Bilow, to whom 
he had applied for some explanations of the text of 
“Lohengrin.” Bulow replied that he could not 
possibly give him the information he called for, and 
proceeds: “Do not be surprised if I tell you that 
Wagner, essentially and German 
composer, takes only a moderate interest in the fate 
of his scores abroad, and that, before giving you the 
indications you desire, it would be well for the 


exclusively a 


London impresario to address him and ask for 
authorization to represent his work.” 

As the impresario in question was our old friend 
Mapleson we presume that no communication was 


made by him to Wagner. 





Douglas Lane Dates. 


| io basso cantante, soloist at Old St. Paul's, Trinity 
I has a dates booked, in part as 
follows: Scranton, Wilkesbarre (third 
with Teachers’ Institute, Siegel-Cooper recital November 
12, Carthage, N. Y.; Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., Novem 
ber 17 and 18; Alexander, Pa., concert, &c. He has vis 
Richmond, Va., five times as soloist for the Mozart 


mB.  e 


’arish, series ol 


re-engagement) 


ited 
Society, re-engaged three times in Goshen, twice 
in Nyack, N. Y., with the choral societies of those places, 
all of which goes to show something of his musical activ 
ity and popularity. To quote two such far off places as 
Galveston, Tex., and Madison, Wis.: 

Mr. Lane, the New York baritone, has a voice of great range and 
He “Patria,” by Mattei, with fine expression 
enunciation encore he “The Bedouin 


good quality. gave 


and splendid For an sang 


Daily News. 


Love Song,” by Hawiey. 





Douglas Lane, the basso, has a voice of great richness, which he 


has under perfect control.—Daily Democrat. 


Ruby Gerard Braun, Violinist. 


ISS BRAUN, of 27 Waverly avenue, Newark, N. J., 
is becoming well known by reason of her excellent 

violin playing. Two recent press notices follow: 
Sousa’s new soloist, Ruby Gerard Braun, a young violinist of 
Newark, N. J., played Hauser’s “Hungarian Rhapsody” in a brilliant 
and effective manner, displaying unusual temperament.—New York 


Press, 





Metropolitan Opera House, April 6, 1902.-The most appreciated 
solos were those by the well known violinist of Newark, Miss Ruby 
In her first appearance, if the audience was enrap 
“Romance,” and Zarcziki’s 


her rendition of 


Gerard Braun. 
tured with her playing of Wieniawski’s 
“Mazurka,” they certainly were spellbound by 
Paganini’s “Etude de Concert.” Her second appearance was greed 
ily watched, and she was compélled to respond to two encores 


Morristown Jerseyman, 
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Boston Symphony Concerts. 





E group herewith the three concerts 
given in Greater New York last week 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
all of them, of course, under the di- 
What 


emphasize is the fact 





rection of William Gericke. 
they chiefly 
that we niust depend upon these concerts in New 
York for the only thorough exposition of orchestral 
tone quality, of orchestral dril! and discipline, chiefly 
through the selection of the proper material and its 
preparation through rehearsals. It is the only or- 
chestral body that comes to the city that can in- 
terpret the highest works, and give to the ear and 
to the musical intelligence such satisfaction as is 
necessary for the proper perception of the musical 
art in that form. If there is anything to be grate- 
ful for it is the periodical visit of this superb or- 


ganization. The programs follow: 


New York, Thursday Evening, November 6. 
in F 


Piano, 


Symphony No. 3 major 3rahms 


No. 5, 


go 

Concerto for fla 
73 

lone Poem 


major, op 

ee ee 3eethoven 
Don Juan, op. 20 Richard Strauss 
Le re, No. 2, 1m C major, 


Soloist, Frederic 


op. 72 


1ond 


Overture to on 3eethoven 


Friday Evening, November 7. 


Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2, in C major 

op. 72 - sJeethoven 
Overture (Suite) No. 2, in B minor, for Strings 

Flute and Piano accompaniment. Bach 
Concerto for Violoncello, No. 2, in D minor, op. 


Rubinstein 
Tschaikowsky 


o6 
Symphony No. 5, 


in E mine r, op 64 


Soloist, Elsa Ruegger 


Saturday Afternoon, November 8. 


. Berlioz 
Schubert 


Overture, Carnaval Romain 


Grand Fantasia in C major (Wanderer), op. 15 


Symphonically rearranged for piano and orches- 


tra by Franz Liszt.) 


Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’Omphale, in A 
major, op, 31 Saint-Saéns 
Symphony in E minor, op. 115 (first time) Hans Huber 


Soloist, Raoul Pugno 
We may all differ as to the manner in which Mr. 
Gericke interprets Brahms or what he does with 


Richard Strauss, or how he discusses Bach or 


Tschaikow sky. 
ion give us cause to reflect upon the variety of 


But the very differences of opin- 


sentiment, taste and skill and other influences that 
In 


vf the papers in this city 


make up a judgment upon a musical product. 
scanning the criticisms ¢ 
and across the river in Brooklyn it will be seen 
that the critics cannot come to any conclusion in a 
body, and yet there is no final appeal that can dis- 
pose of these questions of art, literary or musical 
history will finally tell the 
The fact re- 


criticism. Probably 
story, but we cannot wait for that. 
mains that Mr. Gericke has a magnificent organiza- 
tion, with a luscious tone quality, a powerful quan- 
tity for distribution and a reserve which he holds 
He Brahms 
with a great deal of interest and intelligence. He 
gives to Strauss a sound, analytical interpretation, 


for his ultra-dynamic effects. reads 


which, though lacking in some breadth and dra- 
matic color, is the only interpretation that we can 
receive at present that gives us any light into this 
vast mass of musical idealagy. He gives us a very 
clear, concise reading of Beethoven, as was shown 
in the “Leonore” overture, and his Tschaikowsky 
interpretations are vivid if not glaring, and in- 
tellectual if not emotional. In all of this there is a 
great deal to interest the musical student who has a 
to enter the 
study of musical interpretation. 

When watching the audiences there is no doubt 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra gives an in- 


If they 


conscientious desire into elaborate 


tense amount of pleasure to the listeners. 


could speak (and they are the ones chiefly inter- 
ested in this thing) undoubtedly there would be an 
almost of what Mr. 
Gericke is doing with the Symphony Orchestra. 
It may not be critical, it may not be technical, it 
may be sentimental, it may be emotional, but it is 
It would be the word of truth that would be 


unanimous voice in favor 


true. 
uttered, free from the polemics of the schools and 
emancipated from the pedagogy of the restricted 
investigator. 

It is not necessary to enter into any explanation 
as to what Brahms’ F Major Symphony is, for this 
paper has devoted pages to that; there is no reason 
whatever, after so many years, to discuss again the 
motives and actions of the Tschaikowsky E Minor 
Symphony, or to tell our readers what Beethoven 
meant with his various “Leonore” overtures, or 
what Bach intended with his Overture No. 2. The 
“Don Juan” of Richard Strauss has been analyzed 
into its microscopic features—the details—over and 
over, and so have the other works, with the excep- 
tion of the new symphony of Hans Huber, of which 
we shall speak later. All of these works have had 
their standard of criticism and analyses in this paper 
in years past, and we are on record with respect to 
them; the people are not interested in rereading 
what we have stated so frequently. But whatever 
may have been done regarding these works on the 
occasion of this visit of the Boston Symphony, 
there was certainly a greater brilliancy of tone, a 
more consummate virtuosity, and a greater assur- 
ance and confidence in the work of the Orchestra 
than was ever exhibited in its history in this city. 
It has reached a stage very near to perfection 

The of the 
Frederic Lamond, who played the “Emperor” Con- 


soloist Thursday concert was 
- - « , , ; « nlas ” 

certo and gave us a very deliberate, clear and log- 
ical interpretation the 


to the fact that he is a Scotch pianist, but it seems 


Some of papers referred 


to us that he is a pianist. That unnecessary quali- 
fication, brought about by the fact that he was born 
in Scotland, does not seem to affect the question of 
Beethoven very much; because Lamond played 
Beethoven; he did not play Scotch composers’ com- 
positions. If his nationality had not been known 
it would have been very difficult to discover that he 
was born in Scotland, for he might as well have 
been born in Ireland, Kamchatka, or in Frankfort- 
The fact is that Mr. 


Lamond played the Beethoven E Fiat Concerto as 


on-the-Main, where he lives. 


a scholarly pianistic virtuoso is expected to do it. 
His command of the keyboard is remarkably com- 
plete, the touch producing all varieties of color and 

one of the most difficult tests of virtu- 
His passage work was clear and clean, his 


changes 
osity. 

trills, staccato and legato all superbly developed, 
and his phrasing was within the traditiona! methods 
If he did not 
swing us into the uppermost sphere of the emotion 


of the proverbial Beethoven player. 


in Beethoven, it is probably due to the fact that a 
classical interpretation of such a work does not per- 
mit of it, and that he preferred to play Beethoven 
as it is written. He evoked from the instrument a 
Shperb quality of tone, he demonstrated the power 
of the bass, the singing quality that can be pro- 
duced through a Beethoven Concerto, and the rare, 


After 


all (for let us be honest), the pianists are here to 


silvery, scintillating qualities of the treble. 


see what can be done in the production of fine tone 
quality, in addition to their interpretation of great 
compositions; for, were it not for these manufac- 


turers of tone quality we would not hear any of 
We would not have heard 
Mr. Lamond but for the intense desire of learning 
what American piano tone signifies in its best sense 


these pianists at all. 
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It is sufficient to say that in Mr. Lamond we have 
a legitimate virtuoso of a highly developed order, a 
man of intellectual grasp, to whom the mere tech 
nic of the piano has long been an old story, and 
who is utilizing it for the purpose of interpreting, 
from his point of view, the compositions which are 
within his scope. Mr. Lamond received five r« 
calls. 

violoncellist, 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, the played the 


D minor Rubinstein Concerto, in the Brooklyn con 
cert, one of the matured works of the instrument 
the op 06, a well 


Miss 


written by Rubinstein estab 


lished virtuoso composition Ruegger is an 


exceptionally gifted artist of an order that is be 
coming somewhat rare nowadays, her playing giv 
ing us an objective interpretation of one of the best 


written modern violoncello concertos. In her sing- 


ing quality she gives the true inner musical motive 
xs Her tech 


s 


for she actually sings upon the strin 


last 


nic has been advanced since her visit here, if 
that were possible, and her bowing has now become 
scientifically adjusted to the extraordinary demands 
of her left hand 


cordiality. 


She was received with remarkable 


Miss Ruegger is to play throughout the United 
States. 

On Saturday afternoon Raoul Pugno played the 
In 


audience 


Liszt arrangement of Schubert’s “Wanderer.” 


this the great Frenchman again gave the 


an evidence of his remarkable digital dexterity, and 
of the true gift of musicianship of which he is so 
lavishly possessed. Mr. Pugno controls the key 
board, and he picks out the lights and shades of a 
piano composition with the exquisite finish of a water 
He plays Liszt with the 
attention as he does Mozart and Grieg and Bach. 


colorist same absorbed 
and he is so thoroughly absorbed in his occupation 
that it becomes a subjective interpretation with him 
He glides over the keyboard with a zephyrlike touch, 
and yet produces a remarkably powerful tone in the 
forte passages. The audience seemed to be delight 
ed with his work and it is the audience which must 
It seems, after all, that the audienc« 


The SE 


people who purchase their tickets for concerts, 


be delighted. 
is the chief consideration in these concerts 


those who give their support through subscriptions 
are the ones the management and the performers 
to 
Unless the audience is satisfied 


are most anxious please, because it signifies 
their maintenance 
there can be no music. The audience was delight 
ed with Mr. Pugno and therefore the audience will 
listen to Mr. Pugno when he plays next time, and 
that is the chief end of the virtuoso’s function 

In these days of damages for wounded feelings 
arising from criticism, it may be possible that the 
audience will be looked upon as the final arbiter 
after all, even from another point of view than that 
of the box office 
New York daily papers on these concerts of the 


Boston Orchestra, it seems that a great deal of re 


Judging from the criticism in the 


serve has been maintained and that our critics are 
careful not to be so severe as to write things with 
which the audience does not agree, because in all 
these instances the audience was rapturously en 
coring the soloists. The worst expression that we 
saw in any of the papers during these concerts was 
that Mr. Lamond was sadly lacking in temperament 
There are five thousand snug little dollars some 
where for Mr. Lamond if he will go ahead in this 
matter. His feelings were certainly wounded, or 
else he is sadly lacking in temperament 

The new symphony by the Swiss composer, 
Hans Huber, resident of Basel, is in E minor, en 
titled No. 2, 


the composer’s name is not unknown here no work 


is not new in Germany, and although 


of his of such proportions as this symphony has 
yet been heard in America. It proposes to lean on 
the side of program music, although as absolute 
music it is replete with a conscientious desire to 
maintain the set forms of the symphony as under 


stood in the modern sense. His own native painter, 
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Bécklin, and ! the Iz latter’s superb contributions to the 
painter’s art are the incentives and forces that en- 
dowed this picturesque composition with its glow- 
ing and refreshing vitality. To appreciate fully the 
philosophy of the composition, it seems essential to 
have more than a mere passing knowledge of the 
character and the art Bécklin. But 
gratifying as this would be, it is practically impossi- 
ble for the audience to be-acquainted with the 
Bocklin activity in pictorial art. The program 
book supplies a deficiency, but even without it and 
without a knowledge of the composer’s basic aim 
in the use of symphony as an allegory, the musical 
listener gains a decided pleasure from the spon- 
taneous music itself, and from the glittering and 
highly colored orchestral workmanship of the score 


theories of 


compiled by a master hand. 

In short, Huber’s Second Symphony is a sym- 
phony in all the meaning of the word, and proves 
him to be within the pale of the few serious minded 
gifted musical authors of the day whose imagina- 
unrestricted by any defects of schools or ten- 
soars in the realms of sound in an eleva- 


tion, 
dencies, 
tion few contemporaneous composers have over- 
\s a tribute to the genius of Bécklin the 
has an enduring quality in the sentiment 
it depicts, and as a composition of the developed 
order of symphony it occupies a formidable position 
among similar works of the hour. Form is decid- 
lily adhered to; development graduates 
onsistently and logically with masterful insistence, 
id the orchestral color is painted with a broad 
brush in conformity with the resources of the mod- 
ern Most of all, it has ideas, and, as Mr. 
linck is in the habit of saying, a musical cc mmposition 
must first and foremost have an idea or ideas. So 
as Huber’s is full of ideas it comes within the few 
later symphonic works that create decided impres- 


re ached. 


symphony 


edly and read 


orchestra. 


sions, 


JULIAN PASCAL’S RECITAL. 


was greeted by a large and musical 
Hall Monday night, when he gave 
His program was arranged 


J LIAN PASCAL 
X dient I Knabe 
st recital of the season 


diciously, berg devoid of any commonplace numbers. 


in his best form and played uniformly well 
The progr: was: 


fin t r 31 ; Beethoven 
Schubert-Liszt 
| , -Chopin 
Chopin 
har} Chopin 
Etude in G ip min Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
..Chopin 
ha Chopin 
B minor Chopin 
| ‘ Rubinstein 
1 ~ .. Pascal 
( t ; Pascal 
Jar t Pascal 
Hongt r Liszt 
who disdains all tricks 
His 
made 
the 


Mr. Pascal is a legitimate pianist, 
technic, 
upon 
Hora- 


exploitation of technic 
all demands that can be 
nployed so deftly as to illustrate 
artem.” 


with the artist 


est celere 


iscal is blessed temperament, and 


terpretations are poetic as well as scholarly 


Kingsley Organ Recital. 


RB CE G. KINGSLEY, Mus. Bac., A. R. C. O.., 
s fir rgan recital at the C. § 
ght] ’ tral West, 


1 this program: 


gives 
Church, Sixty 
Thursday evening, 
Mozart 
Schumann 
Bach 
Guilmant 
Hollins 
Wagner 
..Wagner 
von Weber 
Here is music to please all tastes. and his recital will be 
It is 
rchestral numbers made 


noteworthy that he plays his 
from the 


waited with interest 


vn transcriptions of 


score 


MRS. ROLLIE BORDEN-LOW’S RECITAL. 
REETED by many musical people, Raoul Pugno 
among them, Mrs. Rollie Borden Low, the soprano, 
gave her first song recital in the Baldwin studios, Carne- 
gie Hall, last Thursday evening. The singer was assisted 
by the Italian pianist, Mme. Lisa Delhaze-Wickes, Rich- 
ard Ridgely, baritone, and Albert George Crawford, ac- 
companist. The program includes these numbers: 
Il est doux, il est bon—Hérodiade..............2.:eeceeeeeeee Massenet 





Mrs, Borden-Low. 
ig Bi nk eat en seekne nouns eeied Franz 
cs nade ceees rece eesr ares sheet oeessnreerestessecempe Grieg 
PP I HIND inc ieiind bss dina edddbbebesdccenntasceteeseosses Schumann 
Mr. Ridgely 
SE Ot WS sc dadacde pegnewesvecadsivonrrdprcesnepsebccune Chopin 
Madame Delhaze-Wickes 
EEE OE REE SPE OT Oe Oe oe Schumann 
PR a cdc o dene tiehuoces+dsc6b0 ovediseen sacs sceceneueee 
Er der Herrlichste von allen. ...........:sssesseecesseccssces Schumann 
ND | 7. cen di cuacidubmidetdatedhaseksssecceunkodtbesks Schumann 
Mrs, Borden-Low 
I nite nae ci ddan agatanmuadvesedata cutee Sgambati 
ND. iccoddudeatabeasecccsospépecceenesendesceeses+sscenessee 
I «oki SERIA eda tdi a dietetic pneu beedevartse digitize Martucci 
Madame Delhaze-Wickes. 
The Rose and the Ns £raidiee's $4eedbus¥Grors descnash nanan Foote 
Faote 


I ad bo oe cated dh diss dco dnedpdenondcdusewembiedench ase 
joak lemanmnmersies Sireae Henschel 


FOO BN oak ncccsndayséedccnssanesacnes 
Veracini 


Be Ny idx cin bot neendcsdncdiescbeinesesedsavensereqrsoesiss 
Mrs. Borden-Low and Mr. Ridgely. 

Mrs. Low’s improvement in voice and style was espe- 
cially shown in the Schumann songs. In the aria from 
“Hérodiade” and in the English songs there was much 
to admire in the singer’s interpretation, and above all her 
excellent diction. Madame Wickes played with her usual 
charm, and Mr. Ridgely’s singing added to the attractive- 
ness of the program. The recital was given under the 
patronage of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Appelins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas P. Borden, Dr. and Mrs. A. Palmer Dudley, 
Miss Kate Percy Douglass, Mrs. Alfred Brooks Fry, Miss 
Harlin and Mrs. Daniel O’Connel. 


Duet 


NO STEINERT MUSIC PRIZES. 
EW HAVEN, November 9.—Favoritism is charged 
against Prof. Samuel S. Sanford, dean of the Yale 
School of Music, and Prof. Isadore Troostwyck, professor 
of the violin in the music department, because they have 
declined to award the Steinert scholarships of Yale for 
excellence on the piano and violin. The scholarships are 
the gift of Morris Steinert, of this city, and entitle the 
winner to a course of study in the musical department of 
Yale University. 

When the competitive tests were held recently only two 
candidates appeared to play the violin—Edward Wittstein, 
son of Frank Wittstein, a jeweler and music dealer, and 
Nicolai Sokoloff, a young Russian, both of whom reside 
in this city. They are each about eighteen years old. The 
judges of these competitive tests are Professors Sanford 
and Troostwyck and Morris Steinert. Young Wittstein 
is a pupil of Franz Milcke, of Wallingford, while his rival 
is under the instruction of Professor Troostwyck. 

Professor Sanford took Sokoloff under his wing a year 
ago, and it is understood paid for his tuition during that 
Wittstein worked hard on his violin for a 


time at Yale. 
and musicians 


year preparing for the Steinert contest, 
who have heard him say he has attained an excellent de- 
eree of efficiency. Young Sokoloff has been pushed for- 
ward a great deal during the past year by his sponsors, 
and he became such a strong favorite in the Yale musical 
department that none except Wittstein had the courage to 
face him in competitive test. 

The two professors in their decisions favored Sokoloff, 
but Steinert expressed the belief that Wittstein had shown 
far more proficiency than his rival, and that he was en- 
titled to the prize. The three have not since been able to 
get together, and it was given out tonight that the award 
in the violin contest will not be made this year. 

It was also said that the prize for excellence on the 





piano has been withheld for the same reasons that 
prompted the judges not to make an award for the winner 
of the violin competition, Half a dozen young people 
took the test on the piano. 

Musicians expressed the belief that the tests at Yale 
would be far fairer if the judges were not instructors. It 
has happened several times that young people who took 
the examinations were pupils of the judges. The number 
of applicants this year was smaller than usual.—Sun, No- 
vember Io. 

[The instructors themselves should never be the judges, 
and if appointed they should refuse to act.—Ep. M. C.] 


E. M. BOWMAN’S TEMPLE CHOIR. 


HE Temple Choir celebrated its seventh anniversary 
last Monday evening in the lecture and social rooms 

of the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. The Temple Orchestra, 
which is the instrumental branch of the Temple Choir, 
assisted the choir in a musicale which occupied the earlier 
Under the direction of E. M. Bow- 
man the choir sang the chorale from “Die Meistersinger,” 
a concert waltz by von Milde, “The Starry Host,” with 
orchestral. accompaniment, and the orchestra played num 
bers by Rossini, Gounod, Delibes Wagner. Miss 
Kathryn Platt Gunn played some violin solos, by Alard 
and Wieniawski, with good technic and sympathetic tone 
The chief feature of the musical program was the sing- 
ing of Miss Bessie May who has been studying 
several years with some ¢ Amer 
returned 


part of the evening. 


and 


sowman, 
f the leading teachers in 
has lately from a course of study with 
Marchesi, 3ouhy William Shake- 
As the occasion was only semi-public this is not 


ica, but 


Madame and 


Jacques 


speare. 

the place to speak of her voice and talents in detail, but 
suffice it to say that the voice is true, full, rich, even, of 
fine compass, and under admirable control. Her diction, 
both in French and English songs, is delightful. It is 


said that she is equally good in German and Italian 


anniversary was the pre 


founders of 


An interesting feature of the 


handsome bronze medals to all 


sentation of 


the choir, who after seven years service are still active 


members 


Grand Conservatory Faculty Concert. 


NDER the experienced direction of Dr. Ernst Eber 

hard, the 386th concert of this institution occurred 
November 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria, a large and fashionably 
dressed throng attending. Solos were played by Carl Bruch 
Wm. H. Ebann, Max Karger, violin 
a trio by Sternberg, and Mme. Marie 


ill of which greatly 


hausen, piano; cello; 
these three uniting in 
Decca sang some florid Italian music, ¢ 
pleased the audience. To close, the Arensky 
listing also the capable services of Miss Beatrice Eberhard 


Quintet, en 


the violinist, was played. 
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PHILADELPHIA PROGRAMS. 

T the Academy of Music the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
A Fritz Scheel conductor, on Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 7, and Saturday evening, November 8, gave the 
following program: 

Mendelssohn 

Brahms 


Overture, Fingal’s Cave : 
minor, op. 68.......... 


Symphony No. 1, C 
Depuis le jour (aria from Louise)........... Charpentier 

Marie Kunkel-Zimmerman 
op. time). 


Goldmark 
Wagner 


Scherzo, E 
Dich theure Halle. 


minor, 19 (first 


Symphonic poem, Phaeton, op. 39 . Saint-Saéns 
At the Philadelphia Orchestra’s third rehearsal and con- 
cert, Friday afternoon, November 14, and Saturday even 


ing, November 15, the program announced is 


Overture, Der Freischutz Weber 
Symphony No. 8, F major............. Beethoven 
Air from Don Giovanni dheeovteseees Mozart 
Madame Sembrich. 
Intermezzo and Divertimento, from Suite, op. 43 Ischaikowsky 
German songs Schubert, Schumanr Bizet 
Symphonic Dance, No. 4, op. 64 Grieg 
Hungarian RKhapsodie, No. Liszt 


The Philadelphia Orchestra will give the first of a series 





of five popular concerts in the Academy of Music on 
Tuesday evening, November 11, David Bispham soloist 
eS «€& 

\ concert will be given at the Academy of Music No- 
vember 13, by the Junger Maennerchor, Louis Koem- 
menich conductor, and sixty members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra The progran 
Ouverture Romant Ludwig Thuille 
Roundelay Max Meyer-Olbersleben 

Male Cl i Orchestra 
Aria from Oberon Carl Maria von Weber 
I B. Voig i Orchestra 
Rautendelsen’s Grief (fr The Sunken Bell) Heinrich Zoellner 
Jallad, Soldier's Ke --Hermann Hutter 
lale ( r aA capella 
Piano Concerto N 3, « arp minor -Xaver Scharwenka 
Ar H nn and Orchestra, 

Madrigal, At Her Fe August von Othegraven 
Bell Ringer's W ng , Carl Attenhofer 
ale ¢ capella 
The Page r the King D iter _ ..-+.Fritz Volbach 
I rl ds for Mixed Chorus. 

Soprano 5S Louise LB. Voigt; Tenor Solo, Nicholas Douty; 
Bass S Robert Hurlbrink, and Orchestra 


Festival Marct ‘ . - -Richard Strauss 
This program contains, with the exception of No. 3, only 
compositions of m dern re presentative German composers 


in Philadelphia 


performed for the first time 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, BARITONE AND 


TEACHER. 
IKE all successful singers, Mr. Armstrong has been 
drawn into teaching. While not advocating indis 
criminately any of the so called national methods, or those 
to which the names of prominent teachers have become at- 
tached, he has, as the result of a prolonged and critical ex 


amination of the same, adopted whatever therein has com 
mended itself to his judgment, either in virtue of its gen- 
Into 


he has incorporated the re 


erally conceded scientific accuracy or practical utility 
the knowledge thus acquired 
sults of seventeen years of individual research and practical 
experiment. This study has been conducted in accordance 
with the most approved scientific method, embracing within 
of 
volved in the science of voice culture and the art of sing 
ing. 

The sum total of the results accruing from these various 
lines of study and experiment, constitutes the basis of his 
system of instruction. Upon his ability to demonstrate in 
theory the scientific soundness of this system, and exhibit 
in practice its artistic value, both in his own voice and 
those of his pupils, he respectfully and confidently rests his 
claim for consideration as a teacher. 

The method particularly commends itself to those de- 
sirous of serious study, in that it does not consist of a col- 
lection of dry and uninteresting rules, to be followed 
blindly, but is presented in a series of synthetically progres- 


its scope every phase truth, direct and remote, in 
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sive steps, arranged in logical sequence, each one embody- 
ing cardinal principle, which at once appeals to the intelli- 
gence of the pupil, stimulating his interest and furnishing 
a criterion by which he is enabled to keep clearly in view 
the end to be attained, to thoroughly grasp the significance 
of the means employed, and, finally, to correctly estimat 
his own degree of progress. 


D. A. BLACKMAN SOCIAL EVENING. 


HE regular fortnightly musical evening at Mr. Black 


man’s studio last Monday found a roomiul of inter 


ested people in attendance, who heard the students sing 


these numbers 
Moonlight on the Rhine Neu 
M M. E. and J. W. Clark 
Waiting M 
M Marie Merrick 
Night I is ( ng Saye 
WwW. H. W t 
Ave Maria I 
M Caroline Be er 
One Sweetly Solemn Thougt Amt! ‘ 
Miss Sarah I ry 
ell Her I Love Her 5 P. De Fa 
S. V. Bent 
Good I Sweet Day \ 
Mrs. E. L. Sn 
Wonder n the P Bend« 
Mrs. N a Ne 
Valse Estelle I 
Mrs. W é 
Piar The Fla er ( i 
Mrs, Me r 
In a se numbers the singers showed real progress 
over the last evening. Certain of the students sang with- 
yut accompaniment, and kept the pitch perfectly, through 
difficult intervals, coming out exactly the key. Mr 
Blackman makes a specialty of this, training the pupils in 
the most complex pitch problems The next evening is 
to be November 17 


MME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA. 
ME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


of the following favorable notices after the 


was the recipient 


Sunday 


M 


concert 











Miss Maconda is another artist » is Ss wn a sure and st« 
grow Ir e la tw t r r s « < 
n New York, t I bee < Her ‘ g 

was and her cor fi s bette Litth s to be 

1 her wing of the difficult Moz air 1 exces g P 
two sma s rc ratura e < r e De € 
“ r ar r New York ( er Adve N 
ber 3 

Madame Maconda sang, with violin yligat Mozart 
‘Il Re Pastore” delightfully. I know of n American « rat 

pran save Blauvelt, who can eq her. The r ¢ 
first quality, velvety and nd i discre« used She 1 
her Mozart with excellent attention to tradit New York Ever 
Telegram, November 3 

Iwo s artists of distinct class were presente Ossip Gabr 
witsch ey Russian pianis and Char Mac la ne 








arming!y 


Alfred Y. Cornell. 
Calvary M. E 


ing like a beaver, as usual 
3,000 people attending 


Church, Harlem, Mr. Cornell is work 


A I 


City” was given 


Ten days ago “The Holy 
November 30 he 
gives Foster’s “Seedtime and Harvest,” December 21 “The 
Coming of the King,” Part I of “The Messiah,” 
Kaltenborn Quartet, and for “The Redemption,’ December 
11, he will Anita Rio Mrs 
A. S. Holt, alto; Dr. Ion Jackson, tenor; Percy Hemus, 
baritone; Julian Walker, bass, with chorus of 180 singers 
Livia S. Dawson, harpist, assisted most creditably at the 
“Holy City” performance. His church quartet is as fol- 
Mrs. Katharine Cordner Heath, Mrs. A 
Stewart Holt, contralto; J. Reed Miller, tenor, and Robert 
Kent Parker, bass. 


with the 


have these artists: soprano ; 


lows: soprano; 
I 
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PATTOU ON SINGERS’ VOICE TROUBLES. 


HIS is the title of a brochure, by Ange Albert Patt: 














the well known vocal specialist; it also includes 
essay on “Responsibility of Vocal Teachers as Vé¢ 
Trainers,” delivered before the M. T. N. A. in Bostor 
: Pat 
Singers may obtain this booklet by addressing Mr. Pa 
ou at 1 West Thirty-eighth street, enclosing stamp 
t he Says Many significant things among others tl 
Correctly training the voice is not s r ane 
ike the setting of a broken limt t is a daily renewed l ! 
nanne t roceeding t is a contin 18 r atir 
r One g " nably ask of a 1 r s 
s for curing e« r sease oS 
But cant every y sing I ybody eg 
ma be taught to sing corre t 
cople can sing in the same prop A 
ng taught The first requirement 
learn the proper use of its tools, and to become skillful in 
ng then So must the singer first of all learn to use the 
s of his voice, viz., his vocal organs, The study of the voice 
viou to singing is as essential as the tudy of drawing and 
spective is necessary previous to artistic painting 
* * * In conclusion, the proper vocal drill will cure guttural 
» hoarse voices, vices easily tired by read ng or singing, will 
emedy nasal voices, will soften sharp, wiry, hard voices, wil 
aden thin voices, will strengthen the lungs and widen the chest, 
often relieve bronchial coughs and incipient consumption, wil 
ften cure adhesion of organs influenced, by deep breathing, wil 
arden the throat against the effects of a*< i, will always improve 
e general health, because there is nc nastic or muscular ex 
ercise which so directly invigorates the whole s en 
ISS ELSA RUEGGER as soloist at the concert by 
the Boston Symphony in Brooklyn received a royal 
welcome The Eagle criticism referred as follows to the 
playing of the gifted ung ‘cellist 
The s st las Pe was e f r i per er pplauded 
e orches she d n g. She is Elsa Ruegge 
1¢ la ‘ [ r € ‘ and | I r we 
fine sweet ne 4 expression 4 a | x € 
t fter ed by women w I | 
r “ r kne That she faulted e ir rmor 
x fa € n x c 4 the he 
x f Ar r € 
ue « le € 
Rn r « : ar She } 
D a | x 4 
h g € < Fe g e 
¢ P xity 
S M R ge A r 
ke A e ¢ ‘ 
Decsi Musicale. 





" ( opra ig Pr < r e¢ 

H 4 an p l 
M Piper sang Tschaikowsky Pourquoi,” two Schu 
inn songs and the Gounod “Queen of Sheba ria. Inte 
ese she put ch fervor The German songs, with their 
of expression, sounding the depths, must appeal 


her interpretation. Signor Pollin 
Mr. Mildenberg gave genuine pleas 
poetic playing of his own Barcarolle 
” F. W. Riesberg played the accon 





Hjalmar von Dameck. 
ALMAR VON DAMECK, the 


as soloist at the concert which the Mozart Verein, 
The 


this concert, 


violinist, appeared 


H? 


of New York, gave Sunday evening, November 2. 


New York 
said of this artist: 


German Herold, in its of 


report 


Of the soloists, special mention must be made of the 
magnificent playing of the violin virtuoso Hjalmar von 
Dameck, who recently arrived in this country.” 
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——ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, 


“The Band That 
Plays the Best.” 


CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 
Bands.” 


Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
Zoological Concerts, 
* CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ANDERSON-BAERNSTEIN 
RECITAL. 


ISS SARA ANDERSON and Joseph Baernstein, two 

of the most admired of resident singers, gave a 

joint recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Election night. Pos- 
sessing youth, voices of naturally rich and beautiful tim- 
bre, temperament and presence the musical world awaits 
Let it never be 
A great 


their coming with eager anticipation. 


forgotten that the voice is the thing in singing. 





SARA ANDERSON 


deai of nonsense is written in excuse of vocalists without 
voices, because they have the talent—or are reputed to have 
it—of interpreting certain styles of music. But the public 
demands a voice in the singer, and it would seem that 
the recitalist cannot succeed permanently without it. 

In a list of twenty-four songs and duets by fifteen dif- 
ferent composers, the gifted soprano and basso were wel- 


comed by a large and discriminating audience: 








Abschied der Voegel -Hildach 

Dole BOOTIE svc ccc ccvecccscccsnsscscvssovesscoespeseresssewosnees Hildach 
Sar i 

ies NE ios «ic te redeceuadedncaskscacossesdsadue Schubert 

Wohin .-.-Schubert 

Kleiner Haushalt ‘ esa cdeuseeheénncewenaenl Loewe 

Joseph Baernstein 

Sois Epais (Amadis, 1683) 

Aimons-nous 

Chanson du Tigre (Paul et Virginie) 


Sara Anderson 


Wie bist du Meine Koenigin ..++++»Brahms 


DORI Cava ccctguecuecbekaerssessincscureswedeiccessebuseel Schumann 
Das Kraut Vergessenheit pervesnves eadeevucenelnnee Hildack 
Joseph Baernstein. 

Mein Herze thut mic gar 26 Wl... ccccccccccescscsccccesses Jadassohn 
Sele VOUGRic occur ccrcaucscpssccessecadesaneeneneesa ....Jadassohn 


Abendlied 
In der 
Meine I 


Kirche 


ebe 


Be Bis vc ivigskgecetacsdacess 
Mohac’s Field ; : 
Where the Tizsa Torrents Through the Prairies Swell 
I Am a Roamer Bold (Son and Stranger) 





Joseph Baernstein. 





Ns witpeos dbindcdacépendeubeeaddtsoudeacdbicedduee Adele Lewing 
BE SEE £0n.psicienpacnecwannwatncbeneboeeiin Helen Hood 
Love Song sevedvessaneneos ..Marya Blazejewicz 
Sara Anderson. 
BER Weed Titidie Tia a iicicccaccccscccesucctactdessccombals Helmund 
ee ee ene ae eee. Helmund 
Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein. 


Nine of the twenty-four songs were announced as novel- 
ties, and of these the duets by Jadassohn, Helmund and 
ye song by Loewe merited consideration. 

The musicians in the house, and there were many pres- 
were especially demonstrative over the Jadassohn 
juets. That composer passed away the first day of Feb- 
rtiary of this year, but studious artists like Miss Anderson 
Mr. Baernstein will help to keep his memory green. 
Despite Jadassohn’s reputation as a writer of academic 
rather than inspired works, students will find some of his 
songs to be gems, particularly the duets which the sing- 
ers sang so sweetly last Tuesday evening. 

Foot notes on the printed program explained that 
“Kleiner Haushalt,” by Loewe, was sung for the first time 
in America, and “Abendlied” and “In der Kirche,” by the 
for the first time in New York. As the 


ent, 


and 


same composer 


composer died more than thirty years ago, no one except 
a reader with a long memory and an old scrap book would 
dare contradict the statement. Mr. Baernstein’s fine sing- 
ing of the longer ballad saved it from sounding as ordi- 
nary as it is. Miss Anderson sang the “Abendlied” and 
“In der Kirche” pleasingly, and of the two fhe last named 
is the better song. In the immortal galaxy of song 
writers Loewe’s name will shine brightest through the 
more familiar ballads like ‘Archibald Douglass” and 
“Edward,” and his setting of the “Erlking.” This com- 
poser has many commonplace songs to his credit, but 
happily he is not the only German song writer of whom 
this may be said. 

Mr. Baernstein’s portrayal of the defeat of the Hun- 
garian army in “Mohac’s Field” was dramatically thrilling 
and musically splendid. The other Korbay song and Men- 


delssohn’s “I Am a Roamer Bold” and art songs gave 
renewed evidence of the basso’s vocal skill. 
By her impassioned singing of the Chanson from 


“Paul and Virginia” Miss Anderson proved that she is 
advancing in the dramatic line. The songs in English by 
local composers were appreciated, and added to the interest 
of the program. The soprano received numerous floral 
offerings, and after the recital the friends of the artists 
held an informal reception in their honor. The appended 
are some recent press notices : 

There was a wide range of selections, and the singers evinced not 
only their thorough musical knowledge, but a versatility in lan- 
guages. Solos and duets were skilfully placed on the program. The 
fine phrasing and blending of voices was a promise that was ful- 
filled in the twenty-three selections that followed.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

The joint recital given by Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein 
was a most enjoyable affair. Miss Anderson has a powerful soprano 
voice with a wide range; her upper register is exceedingly sweet. 
Mr. Baernstein was warmly welcomed, and his rendition of that stir- 
ring Hungarian song by Korbay, “Had a Horse,” was the treat of 
the evening. Miss Anderson and Mr. Baernstein sang a number of 
which were beautifully sung.—Englewood Press. 





duets 





It is seldom indeed that an audience is aroused to such a pitch 
f enthusiasm as was displayed at the joint recital given last even- 
ing by Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein. The ordinary recital, 
however much pleasure it gives, is apt to incur the charge of same- 
ness; the program of last evening was notable for the number of 
big and difficult songs. Yet the recital was by no means over- 
serious, and there was no lack of gay things, which caught the fancy 
of the audience all the more for their contrast with the general 
solidity of the program, Hardly any of the selections could be 
called hackneyed, and four were new to this country, while three 
others had not been sung im this city. Such a proportion of novel- 
ties is all that could be asked. Both of these excellent singers are 
well known here by their work at music festivals, and Mr. Baern- 
stein has also been heard at a song recital. They have devoted them- 
selves assiduously during the past year or two to preparing for this 
joint recital tour, having hunted up attractive things and practiced 
the duets together with great care, so that their performances really 
have artistic unity. In style and voice also they are well matched, both 
being singers of the robust order, and fully capable of filling any 
concert hall. Altogether the effect was as varied as possible, and 
the selections covered a wide range, from the superb lyrics of Schu- 
bert’s weird lyric, “Der Doppelgaenger,” with its reluctant tragic 
phrases following the sinister and insistent chords of the piano 
which drive the singer relentlessly on and on. This is one of 
Schubert’s most inspired songs, but that he has plenty of ability in 
execution was shown by his capital rendering of Mendelssohn's “I 
Am a Roamer Bold,” which he sang with delightful spirit and 
humor and clear cut technic. Lightness and humor also prevailed 
in the gay and fanciful song of Loewe, “Kleine Haushalt.” Very 
spirited and dramatic was the rendering of the two Hungarian songs 
arranged by Korbay, ““Mohac’s Field’ and “‘Where the Tiszra’s Tor- 
rents.” Miss Anderson sang for her first group the charming old 
French lyric by Lully, “Bois Epais,” which Mr. Baernstein has also 
sung here; “Aimons Nous,” by Saint-Saéns, and the curious “Chan- 
son du Tigre,” from “Paul et Virginie.” At her second appearance 
she sang Loewe’s “‘Abendlied” and “‘In der Kirche,” and Brahms’ 
song, “Meine Liebe ist Gruen.” All these songs gave great pleas- 
ure, and for an encore she sang “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean.” Her 
closing group was in a lighter vein, comprising “Proposal,” by Adele 
Lewing; “The Violet,” by Helen Hood, and the “Love Song,” by 
Blazejewicz. Miss Anderson has grown steadily in her art since she 
attracted so much attention by her fine singing at a Worcester fes- 
tival. Her voice is full and resonant, and she is at her best in big 
things, to which she rises with an ample reserve of power. The au- 
dience was fairly large and obviously interested.—Springfield Daily 
Republican. 





An enthusiastic audience greeted Sara Anderson and Joseph Baern- 
stein last evening. It was a large audience, too, but not so large 
as it should have been when so unique a program was to be sung 
by such remarkable artists. Perhaps the greatest virtue of the art of 
these singers is the absolutely temperamental fashion in which they 
interpret their songs, and nothing could become a fault in a recital 
so conscientiously given by two such masters of their art. There 
was a satisfactory linking together of the resources of the heart and 
mind in the singing of both Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein. 
The most simple and the most intellectual of their songs are given 
with equal truth to thefr demands, while the warmly alive, pas- 
sionate and tumultuously are sung with a spontaneity of interpreta- 
tion too seldom heard. Oh, for the singer who can make us forget 
he is singing a song, and oh! when we hear one we feel that the 
rainbow’s end is reached. The program of last night’s recital cov- 
ered a large field of musical literature. There was opportunity for 
every shade of expression, the heroic, naive, the tempestuous and 
the calm, and in every one of these moods these artists proved 
themselves to be equal to the occasion. They seemed equally en- 
dowed; each possesses the unusual velvety quality of voice which is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the other. And then it is so 
rarely that the bass and soprano voice can establish a real harmony, 
yet these singers have a fine repertory of duets, which they sing 
with great feeling and finish. Miss Anderson sang well. Her tones 
are wonderfully smooth and her legato is really a legato. In the 
old style Old World loveliness of Lully “Bois Epais,” adapted from 
“Amadis,” was purely and exquisitely sung, as were the songs, 
“Aimons Nous,” by Saint-Saéns, and “Chanson du Tigre,” from 


Massé’s “Paul et, Virginia.” The always stirringly beautiful ‘Meine 
Liebe Ist Gruen,”” by Brahms, was sung with great fervor and was 
received with such enthusiasm that Miss Anderson responded, sing- 
ing Arthur Foote’s “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,” as it has never before 
been sung here. The first solo work fell to Mr. Baernstein, and he 
sang Schubert’s “Der Doppelgaenger” and “Wohin,” and “Kleiner 
Haushalt,” by Loewe, in a truly great way. The “Shadow” became 
a decidedly grewsome thing, and that difficult, quaint and beautiful 
little story of “Kleiner Haushalt” was told with a delightfully inti- 
mate spirit. This singer's work is always remarkable, for there are 
so many gifts backed up by a conscientiousness in his work. When 
it comes to a song like “Mohac’s Field,” which holds a sublime 
mixture of pride, sorrow, agony and, above all, an impersonal note 
of courage, few singers, if any, can begin to give it the meanings 
that Baernstein can and does. And this is also true of such music 
as Mendelssohn’s “I Am a Roamer Bold,” which was given last 
evening with charming bravado and spirit. The man’s 
wins great things for him.—Springfield Union. 


personality 


It is not that presents such a soprano as Miss 
Sara Anderson and a basso as Joseph Baernstein, who appeared at 
the Neilsen the first annual May 
Festival under the auspices of the Sandusky Musical Union. The 
audience was a representative comprising the loving 
people of Sandusky, and every number on the program was enthu- 
siastically encored, the soloists heartily responding. Miss Anderson 
and Mr. Baernstein came heralded as singers of marked ability, and 
their work upon their first appearance before a Sandusky audience 
Miss Anderson 
has a voice of excellent range, and at all times under control 
fectly. At the conclusion of the program Miss Anderson left 
stage with laurels that should have been as satisfactory as any 
had received during Miss Anderson is a handsome 
woman in appearance, her personality is charming and rich, 
beautiful soprano voice, of great range and purity, was hardly stilled 
before the applause swept through the house, recalling the singer 
again and again. Miss Anderson’s “Chanson du Tigre,”’ by Massé, 
and “Elsa’s Dream,”” by Wagner, were as clever as any sung upon 
a Sandusky stage. Mr. Baernstein, aside from the remarkable wide 
range of his voice, possesses a flexibility and a certain melodiousness 
of expression which makes it After aria, 
by Schumann, he received an ovation and 
was forced to Mr. fifteen 
songs, and the variety of the program and the rendition of same 
proved him to be a singer of exceptional ability. He is without 
question the greatest basso on the concert stage, and from the ap 


every concert 


Opera House last evening in 


one, music 


showed that their abilities had not been overrated. 
per- 
the 
she 
her career. 
her 


a delight to hear. his 
“The Two Grenadiers,” 
Baernstein altogether 


repeat it. sang 


plause bestowed it was evident that next to the enjoyment of the 
audience was that Mr. Baernstein found in the pleasure he was giv 
ing.—Sandusky (Ohio) Register. 


A joint song recital was given by Sara Anderson, soprano, and 
Joseph Baernstein, basso, at Memorial Hall last night The artistic 
character of the entertainment was pronounced. With duets at the 
opening and at the close of each part, an aria for each singer and 
alternate groups of songs, the program was admirable in its make 
up and arrangement, the English text of all being printed in full 
The recital began with Goring-Thomas’ beautiful “Night Hymn at 
Sea,” and the other duets sung were Chaminade’s “Angelus,” 
Villier-Stanford’s “Is It the Wind of the Dawn,” and as an a (a) 


and (b) finale, Neidlinger’s “Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” and 
“A Musical Dialogue.” Mr 


Meyer-Helmund’s Saernstein’s aria was 





JosepH BAERNSTEIN. 


the “Vision Fair,” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,”” and Miss Ander 
son’s was “Salome,” from the same opera. It is in this class of work 
that Miss Anderson excels, and she sang last night in a way to leave 
no doubt as to her special fitness for it. Her voice is exceptionally 
even throughout its compass, as well as pure in quality and full in 
tone. In the interpretation of her song numbers she was equally 
at home. Her selections were Loewe’s “‘Abendlied” and “In der 
Kirche,” Brahms’ “Maienkaetzschen” and “Meine Liebe ist Gruen” 
and “Bois Epais” (old French), “Where Be Going?” (old Cornish), 
“Mei Mutter mag me net’ (Schwabisches folksong) and “Polly 
Willis” (old English). Mr, Baernstein sings with conscientious sin- 
cerity of purpose. His singing of the Hungarian song, “Had a 
Horse,” was very impressive, and was probably the best of his song 
renderings, which included “‘Loch Lomond” (Scotch), “Pretty Polly 
Oliver” (English), “Bendemeer Stream” (Irish), “When I Was a 
Page” (Italian), Schubert’s “Der Doppelgaenger” and “Wohin,” 
Franz’s “Gute Nacht.” The duets were exceptionally well sung.— 
Brooklyn Times. 
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A Few Stray Notes. 


——_—_——_—__—_—— 


HE police of New York city are to have a band. 
Members of the force who play have a re- 
hearsal every week at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory. Professor Fanciulli, the conductor 
of the Seventy-first Regiment Band, is train- 
ing the new police band, and is doing wonders 

The Professor is not only a 





it—almost miracles. 


with 
man of tact and infinite patience but he is endowed with 
a personal magnetism that would almost draw music from 
a stone, or rather from a policeman. 

The life of an average policeman fs hardly conducive to 


a musical career. The atmosphere with which they are 
surrounded, though noisy and to a certain extent musical, 
still lacks the refining influence necessary to a Mascagni. 

I drifted over to the armory last week to see the inter- 
esting process of turning a policeman into a musician. 
After climbing three flights of stairs I managed to locate 
the band in the rear west room. They were all busy, 
and Professor Fanciulli had worked himself into a fine 
fury. Of course you have seen the Professor conduct his 
own band, but leading a police band is an entirely differ- 
ent affair, for policemen are sort of stubborn and inde- 
pendent—they seen: to have little regard for the law and 
less for your personal feelings. 

When I entered the room the band was about to play 
“Old Glory.” The Professor tapped the rack with his 
baton and shouted “Attention!” Then they all began to 
play, but not all together. 

“Why don’t you all start together?” shouted the Pro- 
fessor when the din had subsided. “Now when you hear 
the drum go ‘B-r-r-r B-r-r Buum’ I want you all to start 
Now ready. Begin.” 

But several of the policemen were and 
One policeman leaned over and talked to 


absentminded 
forgot to start. 
his neighbor, and this aroused the anger of the Professor 

“We will have no talking from anyone except from me,” 
he said. “I don’t care whether you are a plain cop or a 
captain; you have got to do what I say, and it won’t do 
you any good to appeal to Partridge or to Jerome.” 

Then they made another start, and the cornet player 
signaled a few notes of distress. 

“Here,” shouted the 
right. I told you to practice at home 
do so?” 

“Well, Professor, the neighbors wouldn't let me. 
threatened to have me arrested.” 

“That makes no difference. You must learn your part 
or you will get fired from the band.” 

They made another grand start, but the time was not 
right. 

“Watch me,” said Professor Fanciulli, “I am beating 
time for you. Follow my beat. It is very funny you get 
off the beat so often.” 

The Professor does not realize that most policemen get 
off their beat—sometimes. 

At last they really got started and played “Old Glory” 
in a surprising manner. In the middle of the piece there 
is a passage where they all shout “Hooray!” The first 
time the band tried it the “Hooray” was rather feeble. 

“That won't do at all,” said the Professor. “Shout 
louder. Imagine you are yelling for Jerome this time.” 

When they came to the shouting passage next time 
there wasn’t a murmur. 

The Professor looked sad. Then another inspiration 
struck him. 

“Imagine this time you are yelling for Devery.” 

Three policemen broke their lungs, and an ambulance 
had to be rung up. 

Then they played a piece in which there are several 
pianissimo passages; but it made no difference to the 
band. They merely played a little louder than usual. 

“This passage is pianissimo,” shouted the Professor. 

One of the policemen turned to another and asked 
him what pianissimo meant. 

“Say, don’t you know that pianissimo means to play 
like a piano?” 

“Well, how in thunder can you play a cornet like a 
piano?” 


didn’t get that 
Why didn’t you 


Professor, “you 


They 









“Well, that’s what you’ve got to do.” 

The police band is a very laudable object, and they 
play very well considering the little instruction they have 
had. Some fine day they are going to have a parade, so 
that the public may discover the versatility of the metro- 
politan police, and learn that a policeman can play as well 
as talk 

=e = 


An excited tenor rushed out of a barber shop on lower 
Broadway into the arms of his friend. The tenor was 
trembling and nervous, and he was frightened and almost 
in a state of collapse. 

“What is the trouble?” asked his friend. 

“Trouble, my dear chap, is a mild term for my afflic- 
tion. I have just emerged in a hasty manner from a 
sterilized barber shop.” 

“Do you mean one of those places where they sterilize 
the towels and razors?” 

“That's it!” 

“But, my dear fellow, that does not account for your 
condition.” 

“It certainly does. I went into this barber shop to 
our left and hung up my coat, discarded my collar and 
sat down in a chair preparatory to being shaved. A man 
came up and began talking to me. 

“He told me that they sterilized every razor, every 
comb, brush, towel, cake of soap, all their perfume, bay 
rum, their mirrors, the pictures on the wall, the molding, 
the rugs and everything in the shop. I finally suggested 
that I would like to be shaved, and he informed me that 
he was not the barber.” 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

“Oh, he is being sterilized also.’ 


fe €& 
There are many Americans who consider the “foreign 
invasion” an effrontery, and who think the musicians 


are robbers who are overpaid a thousandfold. They rea- 
son that because the artist may be young, and because a 
concert is only an hour or so, that the musician has no 
scenery, company or number of trunks to carry with him 
They go to the concert and probably understand abso- 
lutely nothing of the music. Someone tells them to go 
or perhaps they desire to see how the musician looks 

I know a lady who once met Saint-Saéns at a reception in 
Paris, which, by the way, is a rare occurrence for the 
This lady greeted Saint-Saéns in the 
“Oh, Monsieur Saint-Saéns, I am so 

Do you know, I never met a real 
And this lady represents the average 


eminent composer. 
following manner: 
pleased to meet you 
composer before?” 
popular concertgoer. 


fe 


Musicians are not overpaid. In the Ruskin-Whistler 
libel suit in London a few years ago the jury endeavored 
to place a value on some of Mr. Whistler’s paintings. One 
painting was valued by Mr. Whistler at £200. The oppos- 
ing jurist objected to this valuation and asked the artist 
how long it had taken him to paint the study. Upon 
learning that it had only taken him one afternoon he 
clinched argument by asking Mr. Whistler if he 
thought it was just to ask £200 for only one afternoon’s 


his 


work? 

“I do not ask this amount for one afternoon’s work; I 
ask it for the work of a lifetime.” Mr. Whistler won his 
case. 

This applies to the professional pianist or singer who 
comes to this country and carries away some of our 
gold. This artist has devoted a lifetime to his works, and 
expended not only thousands of dollars anda vast amount 
of labor. He has very often suffered the pangs of direst 
poverty, and that which is far worse—seeing men of medi- 
ocre ability succeed when he is a far more capable artist 
himself, and far more worthy of recognition. At last his 
opportunity comes, and he begins to realize his reward and 
the recognition that is due to his ability. And still there 
are people who say this man is overpaid. Compare the 
relative positions from a financial standpoint of a great 
captain of industry and a well known artist. If this artist 


ranks among the ten greatest pianists of the world, would the 
money he receives for his labor be satisfying to any one of 


THE FRENCH PIANIST, 





the ten greatest business men in the world? It would be 
a mere pittance to the rich man, and that same rich man 
has the effrontery to say the artist is overpaid. The real 
fact of the matter is that the musician is underpaid, 

It is true that we Americans crown many foreign art 
ists with our wreaths, and send them back to their own 
country laden with our gold. It is natural that a foreign 
artist should carry with him a certain amount of prestige 
on account of coming from a country whith is far older 
than our own. We are still young, and that we are will- 
ing to learn is proof of our broadmindedness. A _ real 
knowledge of music is possessed by comparatively few 
people—that knowledge which is sufficient to judge of 
music from a musical standpoint, a knowledge of the his 
tory of music, of counterpoint and of harmony. An Amer- 
ican 6a cautious and rather shrewd. If he 
hears anything and likes it, he has no hesitation in saying 
so, but if he hears music that is far above his intelligence 
he hesitates until a competent critic gives an opinion. In 
other words the American hates to make a fool of himself 
This fact, I think, will account for the treatment accorded 


individual, 


to a young Western composer about ten years ago in a 
fair sized, middle Western town. This young artist—at 
that time just twenty—gave a recital in his home town 


Everyone knew him, and knew that he played fairly well 
and they were likewise aware that he had just graduated 
from a conservatory not very many miles from his own town 
They listened to his recital respectfully, but did not go 
into ectasies. He played a little piece which he alone was 
responsible for, and the audience did not exactly climb over 
chairs or break any furniture in a mad rush to congratu 
late him. They preserved a calm, dignified silence, and the 
young composer was very discouraged. Shortly after that 
he went abroad and studied several years in both 
many and France, where he made an impression—an im- 
pression which won him a gold medal for a composition 
while studying at the German conservatory, and a scholar 
ship for two years’ study in Rome from the Conservatory 
in Paris. 


Ger- 


Then one fine day he returned to his own home and 
played there one night out of many nights in a concert 
extended from New York to the Western 
On the program was a little piece which he had 
When he played it the applause was so great 
he was compelled to repeat the piece several times 


tour which 
Coast 
composed 
that 
It was the same piece he had composed ten years ago; it 
was the piece which had won the gold medal, and not 
a note had been changed from the day he had played it 
to a cold soulless audience ten years ago 





Miss Hanselmann’s Recital. 


CHRISTINE HANSELMANN’S song recital 
the Bushwick Avenue Reformed Church, Brook 
lyn, was a successful event. 


ISS 

at 
Miss Hanselman made an ex 
cellent impression on her very cultured audience 
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A LETTER OF BERLIOZ. 


cr readers may remember that in our issue of August 
9 we put before them some letters of Berlioz not 
before published in this country. We are now able, through 
the medium of M. Prod’homme in the Zeitschrift, to add 
yet another to these, albeit appertaining to very different 
times and matters. While the former, written in 1828, be- 
long to Berlioz’s youthful days, and to a time when he was 
struggling for a hearing, this one comes a quarter of a 
century later, and speaks of success gained in Paris itself, 
the very city which had so often hardened itself against 
him. While the former are penetrated with a spirit of 
youthful ardor and expectancy, this is infused with a 
flavor of cynicism born from long years of bitter experi- 
ence. Yet all, earlier and later, display the same indomit- 
able energy of character, and are written in that forceful 
language of which Berlioz was a master from the very 
first, and which alone would have sufficed to make a name 
for him. 

The present letter is dated December 16, 1854, and ad- 
dressed to the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein at Weimar. It 
has reference to the recent production of his sacred 
trilogy, “‘l’Enfance du Christ,” at Paris, which had actually 
pleased the French public. Berlioz, notwithstanding his 
caustic comments, cannot conceal a certain satisfaction at 
this benighted triumph. (But how late it came, and for 
how many years had he worked at his colossal creations, 
seemingly in vain as far as France was concerned!) Al- 
though it was only six days before writing to the Princess 
that he had produced at the Salle Herz, in Paris, “l’En- 
fance du Christ,” the second part, “La Fuite en Egypte,” 
had been performed as a complete work some four years 
before, and the favorable reception of this had induced Ber- 
lioz to enlarge it into a trilogy by composing to it an in- 
troductory portion, “Le Songe d’Hérode,” and a sequel, 
“l’Arrivée a Sais.” The letter, commenting on its suc- 
cess, runs thus: 

““MapaME—I thank you a thousand times for the interest 
which you so kindly take in my little oratorio. To-day in 
Paris it has a success which is simply revolting for its elder 
brothers. It has been received as a veritable ‘Messiah,’ 
and but little is wanting to produce the Magi, who may 
offer incense and myrrh. The French public is thus gained 
over. They say that I have mended, changed my style 

* * * and other foolish things. 

“That reminds me of the following anecdote. In 1830 
I was sent to Rome as scholar of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. I was called upon by the rules to compose there 
a piece of sacred music, which must be sent in by the end 
of the first year of my exile, and performed publicly at 
the Institut de Paris. Now I was not able to compose in 
Italy (for what reason I do not know), so I simply copied 
out the ‘Credo’ of a Mass of mine, which had already been 
twice performed at Paris before I left for Rome, and I 
sent this to my judges. These declared that the piece in- 
dicated already the happy influence of my sojourn in Italy, 
and that the complete abandonment of my vicious musical 
tendencies could not but be recognized in it. What acade- 
micians there are in the world! * * * However this 
may be, I hope that my little trilogy will please you, and 
I shall be very happy to let you hear it. 

“I do not think I shall be able to be at Weimar before 
the first week in February. If able I will send in advance 
to Liszt the parts of ‘l’Enfance du Christ,’ but, judging by 
the turn events are taking, I shall not be able to spare 
them before the end of January. 
three days ago to Madame Pateria* the Bee- 
thoven seal which Liszt wishes to have duplicated. But 
it is worth while for him to employ an engraver. 
Please beg him to keep mine. I should have offered it to 
him before if I had been quick enough to know that it 
would have pleased him 

“The whole press so far (except the Revue of our friend 
Scudot) is treating me splendidly. I have received a heap 
of letters, all extremely enthusiastic, and often in reading 
them I am inclined to say impatiently, as Salvator Rosa 
when provoked by perpetual praise of his minor paintings, 
‘Sempre piccoli paesi’ !# 

“T ought to apprise Liszt, by way of useful information 
in arranging my concert at Weimar, that ‘l’Enfance du 
Christ’ only takes an hour and a half in performance, and 
can easily be undertaken with the co-operation of some 
extra chorus singers. Madame Milde will make a charm- 


“IT sent 


not 





* Madame Pateria was an old governess of Liszt’s children. 
¢t Scudo was a contributor to La Revue des Deux Mondes. 
3 “Always little landscapes.”’ 


ing Madonna, and the part is altogether within the range 
of her voice. 

“I cordially embrace Liszt (because I am thoroughly 
pleased) and I beg of you, madame, to receive the assur- 
ance of my devotion. H. Beruroz.” 

“P. S—Madame Berlioz thanks you for your amiable 
remembrances. 

“P. S—We are giving the work again on the 24th, with 
the aggravation of ‘La Captive,’ which Madame Stoltz 
insists on singing.” 

The day after penning the above Berlioz, in writing to 
Liszt, says: 

“I have permitted myself in my letter of yesterday to 
the Princess Wittgenstein to express some truths on im- 
pressions made at Paris. I write to you today in order 
to beg of you to engage her to secrecy in these avowals 
of mine. It is not good to speak every truth, and it would 
do me frightful injury if it were known that I dared to 
recognize it.” 

This extract from Madame La Mara’s “Briefe an Liszt,” 
as well as the epistle to the Princess, indicates the excel- 
lent relations which Berlioz maintained with his Weimar 
friends, and, above all, with the great pianist. Their good 
understanding seems always to have existed, and affords 
one bright gleam in the otherwise sad and stormy career 
of the French composer. Liszt, as with Wagner, as in- 
deed with everyone, who showed to him signs of original- 
ity and genius, was Berlioz’s confidant, helper, counsellor 
and friend. With his unfailing penetration he had perceived 
at the first meeting in their youthful days at Paris and 
Rome the remarkable gifts of the Frenchman, and from 
that time had never failed him. Perhaps, however, he owed 
more to Berlioz in the way of development of his own 
powers than he could possibly repay; for his perception of 
the orchestral effects to be gained from the piano dates 
from his first hearing of the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 
This circumstance, however, was only incidental to their 
friendship, and would in nowise affect Liszt’s immeasur- 
able kindness and generosity. The performance he had 
projected at Weimar of “l’Enfance du Christ” eventually 
came off, and, as was to be expected, was highly success- 
ful. In this connection it may be remarked that Berlioz 
seems to have made a mistake in clinging so tenaciously 
to the French capital, where he met with but little suc- 
cess. When he produced his works in Germany, Russia 
and elsewhere, he always met with cordial approval. But 
Paris seems to have entirely laid hold of him with its 
mysterious attraction, and he never seriously sought a ca- 
reer elsewhere. Had he done so, it is probable that his 
life would have been very different. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the letter given above 
forms one of a series of forty addressed by the composer 
to the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, and they are in the 
hands of a member of the latter’s family, who will shortly 
publish them. This event will be looked forward to with 
keen interest by all admirers of Berlioz, as being likely to 
throw additional light on his relations with Liszt and 
others of the Weimar coterie—Musical News. 








SOME MORE PUGNO PRESS NOTICES. 


Raoul Pugno, the French pianist, after an absence from this coun- 
try of five years, made his appearance before a large audience in 
Carnegie Music Hall, Manhattan, last night. He was assisted by 
Walter Damrosch and his orchestra and was heard in a peculiarly 
effective and unusual program. M. Pugno’s contributions to the 
evening were Mozart’s little known Concerto in E flat major, No. 9, 
and a concerto of Grieg’s (A minor, op. 16). M. Pugno made a 
vivid impression in these numbers, his extraordinary finger technic 
and Kis power being especially marked, notably in the allegro vivace 
movement in the Grieg Concerto.—Eagle, Brooklyn, New York, Octo- 
ber 22, 1902. 





Five years ago an Amazonian Spanish pianist from South America 
played Grieg’s Piano Concerto at Carnegie Hall. It was a fiery, im- 
petuous, aggressive performance, but it did not reveal the true in- 
wardness of this splendid work. Some weeks later it was played 
by the Italian-French pianist, Raoul Pugno, and seemed quite an- 
other composition. It was with this concerto that M. Pugno had 
first established his fame in Paris, in 1893, and by the time he vis- 
ited America he had made it peculiarly his own. It has been played 
here since by other pianists, but never in a way to equal his con- 
ception of it. Possibly d’Albert might play it as well; perhaps Pad- 
erewski, or Grieg himself (whose piano playing strikingly resembles 
Paderewski’s), might do it even better; but it was a genuine pleas- 
ure to hear the eminent Parisian pianist in Carnegie Hall last night 
once more interpreting this concerto, “a thing of rare and individual 
beauty,” as Philip Hale has aptly called it. Though this composi- 
tion belongs to an early period (op. 16) in Grieg’s life, when he had 
not yet become a specialist in Norwegian national color, it already 
shows the best traits of his genius, and it may have been one of 
the things Hans von Bilow had in mind when he wrote that the 
sons of Norway “have a good deal of what the Americans call 


ginger.” Its melody is aromatic, its harmonies pungent, and these 
qualities were admirably brought out by the pianist, as well as its 
dramatic climaxes, in which Walter Damrosch and his orchestra 
also contributed to the effect. Great enthusiasm was aroused by 
this performance, and the concert giver had to give an extra—Liszt’s 
Eleventh Rhapsody—of which he gave a brilliant performance. 

M. Pugno is a conservatory professor as well as a concert pianist. 
That may be the reason why he played a Mozart concerto before 
the Grieg. In playing it elegantly and prettily, M. Pugno did all 
for it that could be expected. His concert was well attended and 
much applauded.—Evening Post, New York, October 22, 1902. 





From out of the cool depths of cold storage, piano makers and 
musical agents are taking their free lists in preparation for the win- 
ter campaign, and the leather handed recipient of such little favors 
is preparing to reciprocate by getting from the performing artists 
the greatest possible number of pieces in the shortest possible time. 
Last night Carnegie Hall opened its doors for the first piano con- 
cert of the season, that of Mr. Pugno, who returns after an absence 
from this country of four years. His visit here in the season of 
1897-8 won him many friends and admirers, and his reappearance 
was welcomed warmly by a large number of musicians that were 
seen in the audience. 

Mr, Pugno represents the best traditions of the French school of 
piano playing. Summed up in a word, it may be characterized as 
elegant. Cool, clear and crisp, faultless in its finger technic, it bears 
all the marks of ultra refined musicianship. One always feels that 
there are unsounded depths in his work which his artistic tenets 
do not allow him to reveal. It is highly wrought and highly fin- 
ished style for which he is constantly striving, an admirable and in- 
teresting artist he always is, and as a change from the thoroughness 
of the German and the sentimentalism and emotionalism of the Slav 
he is very welcome. It takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
and it takes all kinds of artists to make a well rounded and complete 
art. 

With the assistance of Walter Damrosch and his orchestra, he 
played two concertos, Mozart’s in E flat—numbered 9 in the Kéchel 
list—and Grieg’s brilliant work in A minor. No better choice could 
he have made to exhibit his peculiar talents than the Mozart Con- 
certo. As piano music goes nowadays, it is not difficult, yet it is a 
work over which many an artist would stumble. It cannot be thun- 
dered through with massive dynamics. It throws off no sparks of 
pianistic virtuosity. It demands, above all, clearness and limpidity 
of tone, perfection of passage work, delicacy and grace of coloring, 
a faultless cantabile and a sympathetic feeling for the period to which 
it belongs. All these qualities Mr. Pugno has, and, if one may 
take exception to his sudden changes in dynamics, his often lack 
of gradation between his pianissimo and fortissimo, his performance 
may rightly be called beautiful. From Mozart to Grieg is a long 
step, and the transition from the simple beauty of the first concerto 
to the brilliant and sometimes hollow effects of the second makes a 
severe test of the versatility of an artist. Grieg’s Concerto contains 
much that is beautiful, and also much that is labored and uninspired, 
but it is none the less an effective work for the concert platform. 
Mr. Pugno gave a most brilliant performance of it.—Commercial 
Advertiser, New York, October 22, 1902. 





In a program at once dignified and full of contrast, Raoul Pugno, 
the pianist, opened his season at Carnegie Hall last evening, after 
an absence of five years. He was assisted by the orchestra which 
Walter Damrosch has organized. 

M. Pugno’s first number was the Mozart Concerto in E flat, which is 
familiar to nearly every student of the piano, It was interpreted under- 
standingly by so masterful a performer, although it would have been 
still more enjoyable in a smaller hall, where the relations between the 
performer and his audience would have been more intimate. Pugno 
plays with strength and virility, but without straining after effects. 

The Grieg A minor Concerto, essentially modern in treatment, was 
a general favorite with almost every concert pianist last season, and 
M. Pugno’s reading of it did not vary greatly from that which had 
come to be accepted. He played brilliantly and satisfied those who 
may have forgotten his work here five years ago of his perfect mas- 
tery of the instrument. Mr, Damrosch accompanied with skill, and 
the Grieg went off exceedingly well—so well that there were inter- 
ruptions of applause and a general demand again for more, to which 
he responded by playing a Liszt rhapsody.—Standard-Union, Brook- 
lyn, New York, October 22, 1902. 





RICHTER IN COVENT GARDEN. 


[By Caste.] 
LONDON, NOVEMBER 13, 1902. 


Musical Courier, New York: 
Richter conducts German Covent Garden, next 


season. 


opera, 








A Useful Work for the Violin. 


6¢T°HE Seven Practical Positions of the Violin,” by 

George Brayley, is the title of a useful book for 
violin students. It is published by the author, 125 Tre- 
mont street, Boston. This little work represents a good 
deal of study and hard work on the part of its author, who 
evidently is a practical violinist and violin teacher. The 
scales and exercises are ingeniously worked out, the finger- 
ing being carefully made. These are intended for young 
students, yet may be practiced with advantage by the ad- 
vanced player. Mr. Brayley’s little book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the violin. 








*S*OPERATIC PERFORMANCE.” 


MISS CHRISTINE GORDON, SOPRANO, 


FRANKLIN D. LAWSON, Tenor, 
HERMAN SPRINGER, Baritone, 


In the Third Act of “AIDA,” in the First Scene of the Third Act of “‘ TANNHAUSER,” in the Third and Fifth Acts of “ FAUST,” 


Assisted by the APOL.LO CLUB, AT CARNEGIE LYCEUM ON TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25, at 8:15. 
OPEN FOR FUTURE DATES. ADDRESS CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER. 





MISS ETHEL BAUER 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ‘ ° LONDON, N. W. 





‘Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and isin the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —LescHeTIzky. 
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TORONTO, NOVEMBER 8, 1802. 

HE Mendelssohn Choir, the di- 

rection of A. S. Vogt, will give concerts in 

Massey Music Hall on February 11 and 12 

Elgar’s suite, for chorus and orchestra, “From 

the Bavarian Highlands,’ “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor, are among the fea- 
tures announced 


Toronto under 





and 


= <= 


W. H. Hewlett, a gifted young Canadian musician, who 
is now studying in Berlin, will become organist of the 
Centenary Methodist Church, Hamilton, Ont., in January 


eS €& 
Miss Alice Denzel, vocal instructor, has returned to 
Toronto after a year spent in Portland, Ore. 
es = 


A large and appreciative audience attended a popular 
concert given in Massey Music Hall on November 6 by 
the Sons of Scotland. Among the soloists were Mae 
Dickenson, soprano, and H. Ruthven McDonald, basso 


Se <= 


organization which is advancing the interests 
of chamber music is the Conservatory String Quart. As- 
sisted by W. E. Knowles, baritone, and Napier Durand, 
pianist, pupil of Dr. Edward Fisher, this quartet gave an 
concert the Conservatory Music Hall 
the evening of November 6, and on December 11 the sec- 
The quartet con- 


A local 


admirable in on 


ond event in the series will take place 


sists of Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, Lima D. Adamson, 
Lena M. Hayes and Henry S. Saunders 
ee & 
Under the direction of Mrs. A. D. Cartwright an in- 


teresting program was presented on Thursday morning, 
November 6, in the Temple Building, Women’s 
Musical Club, of Toronto. Among those present were 
Lady Meredith, Mrs. Blight, Mrs. Tripp, the Misses Boul 


by the 


ton, Miss Street and Miss Violet Gooderham. Mrs 
George Dickson presided. The program for next Thurs- 
day is in charge of Miss Jones 


Se 


lhe Toronto Male Chorus Club, which is ably directed 
by J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, has elected the 
following officers: President, J. Haydn Horsey; 
presidents, R. S. Gourlay and C. A. Ross; treasurer, J. C 
Wedd; secretary, R. F. Argles. On January 22 this or- 
ganization will give its annual concert, with Joseffy and 
Ada Crossley as soloists 


Se <= 


Frank S. Welsman, pianist, and David Ross, 
will present an attractive program in Association Hall on 
November 27 


Se = 


In the Toronto Conservatory of Music recital hall Ed- 
ward MacDowell, the eminent composer, will present a 
program on Saturday evening, December 6 


vice 


baritone, 


(hursday evening, 








MARY LOUISE CLARY 


H. M. Field, the Canadian pianist, continues to receive 


pupils at his studio in Leipsic, Germany 
eS & 
Nora K. Jackson, pupil W. Elliot Haslam, Dr. Al- 
vert Ham and other instructors, is now teaching singing 
and the theory of music in this city. 


Se <= 


A new Toronto organization is the Schumann Trio, 
consisting of J. D. A. Tripp, pianist; Frank E. Blackford 
violinist, and Henry S. Saunders, ’cellist 


Se = 


Merrielle Patton, contralto, of New York, has become . 
member of the Edna Sutherland Concert Company. Miss 
Patton is well known in Winnipeg and Toronto 

eS & 
An artistic concert was held under the direction of W 


O. Forsyth in West Association Hall on Saturday ever 


ing, November 1. One of the chief performers was Miss 
Helmer, pianist 
tH & 

Lillian B. Stickle, soprano, of Sterling, Ont., has been 
engaged as soloist at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Hamilton 

ce 

H. P. N. Chesley has succeeded F. C. Anderson as sec 
retary of the Ottawa Philharmonic Society 

eS = 

This season the Ottawa Amateur Orchestral Society con 
tinues to be under the leadership of Mr. Price 


Se <= 


Lady Minto is patronness of the Women’s Morning Music 
Club of Ottawa. The oflicers are Miss Carling, honorary 
Mrs. Charles Miss C. A 
Eliot, first vice-president; Lady Laurier, Lady Grant, Mrs 
Dale Harris, Mrs. Gwynn, Mrs. Montizambert, Madame 
Girouard, Mrs. King, Mrs. Hodgins, Mrs. T. C. Bate, Mrs 
Gerald Bate, Mrs. McConnell, Mrs. Luke Marier and Mrs 
Scott, vice presidents; corresponding secretary, Hon. Mrs 
Lambart ; Miss White; treas 
Miss musical director, Honor Clayton 


eS < 


an 


president ; Harriss, president; 


Jessie 


Miss 


recording secretary, 


urer, Toller; 


gifted young 
both 


La Palme exc 
Canadian artist who 
vocalist and violinist. On the occasion of her appearance 
in Windsor Hall, Montreal, last month, she was greeted 
by a very large and brilliant audience, and her numbers 
Thus it is to be hoped that 


Beatrice eptionally 


has distinguished herself as 


were enthusiastically received 


she may shortly visit Toronto. Miss La Palme’s accom 
paniments are played by her sister, Madame Monsarrat 
eS €& 

Members of the Westminster Abbey Coronation Choir 
will be heard at Massey Hall on November 20 

J & 

T. C. Jeffers, who is the newly appointed organist at 
old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, has been succeeded at 
the Central Methodist Church by Mr. Doward 

Se <= 

The Toronto Ladies’ Choral Club is holding rehearsals 

under Miss Norah Hillary’s direction M. H 


Hengler Sisters as y Siigers. 

HE beautiful 

as exceptionally clever dancers, have begun to study 

singing with Signor Carbone. No doubt under the tui- 

singer and teacher as Signor Carbone 

they will soon be as much admired as singers as they now 
are as dancers 

Signor Carbone is one of 

therefore one of the busie st 


Hengler sisters, wHo are so well known 


tion of so able a 


the best voice specialists and 
vocal teachers — in New York. 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 
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MONTREAL, 
NOVEMBER 7, 1902 







UDGING 


Vy 


from the musical events that 
have already taken 
and some that are booked 


2 


place 





the coming season 

Le] : 
4 will certainly be more 
? interesting than was 
/ | the last. Ossip Gabril 
‘ owitsch, the Russian 
00 Be opened the mu 
sical season October 16 


with a piano recital in the 


Windsor Hall. Gabrilo 

witsch scored a pro- 

nounced success. He is 

undoubtedly one of the 

nost finished and re- 

liable artists of his age 

His performance beginning to end was musically 

und technically flawless. His best number, perhaps, was 

Chopin’s G Minor Ballad, which he performed with rare 

beauty of tone quality and poetic sentiments. He was re- 

called several times, an encore was demanded, and he 
sponded with a waltz by Chopin in C sharp 

es = 
The two performances given by the Mascagni Oper 


were indeed mu- 


Company, October 31 and November 1, 

sical treats from every standpoint. The first night “Za- 
netto” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” were performed, and the 
second night “Iris,” with the same cast as in New York 
[he performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” was the best 
ever seen in this city. After each act the composer, with 


the performers, had to appear before the audience several 


times. The ensembles of the two performances came close 
to perfection 
Ze & 
A season of grand opera opened at Sohmer Park 


Montreal, Tuesday evening. “Faust” was chosen for the 


opening night, and was repeated last night by a different 


cast 
=e & 

C. A. E. Harris, who is known as an organist as well 
as a composer, is organizing a series of English musical 
festivals in the different cities of the Dominion, namely 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax. The soloists 
will be brought from England and the works performed 
will be by English composers only. The first cycle of 
the festivals probably will take place in this city, and a 
rehearsal for this event will take place as soon as the 
mus arrives from England 
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Raoul Pugno e eminent French pianist, is announced 


for a piano recital on November 17. Zelie de Lussan 
Ada Crossley and David Baxter are announced for song 
recitals in the near future 


me 


home” 


Homes.’ 
Mr 
for their guests 


Severn Musical 
and Mrs. Ed 
Tuesday after 


A I their first musical “‘at 


mund Severn played 


noon three movements from the Goldmark Suite for 
Piano and Violin, op. 11. The host and hostess also 
played each a group of piano and violin solos. Mrs. Jes- 


Graham, a vocal pupil of Mrs. Severn, sang several 
Severn. The Severns receive the sec- 
the month at their studio, 


sie | 
new songs by Mr. 
ond and fourth Tuesdays 
131 West F ifty- sixth street 


in 


CONTRALTO 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 
New Address ; 142 East 27th St., New York. 


TELEPHONE: 2442 MADISON. 
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Mr. Whitney TEW 


Tour of the Eminent Basso. 


In America, December 17 to March 31. 
DATES RAPIDLY BOOKING. 


Management N. VERT, London. New York, 9 Bast 17th St. 


AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES. 


New York World—* A fine bass voice."’ 


Boston Transcript —“ A very beautiful bass voice with 
brilliant high and rich low notes.’ 


Boston Herald—* A strangely and impressively beauti- 
ful voice.’’ 





Brooklyn Eagle, Nov 1901I—"' Mr. Tew has in his 
voice an inst nl of very wide range. of power 
and sweetness at will in any register chosen and 
his repertory is a wide one. 


Buffalo Express — A beautiful voice of much power 
and sweetuess, a temperament musical and poetic, 
a marvelous memory and an intuitive grasp 
of the inner meanings of his texts.” 


Minneapolis Tribune—“ A young man of distinguished 
appearance,and a grace manner inborn and 
natural, and he has a noble voice.’ 
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CINCINNATI, November 8, 1902. 
T the Presidential home in Washington, D. C., 

Miss Helen Corbin, graduate and gold medalist 

of the College of Music, and pupil of Signor 

Albino Gorno, principal of the college piano 

department, is now teaching piano to the 
daughters of the nation’s executive. Miss Corbin is one 
among many of the bright pupils of Signor Gorno. 

The gifts of Signor Gorno as a teacher are admired 
more and more every day. He proves what Mr. Mason, 
piano teacher of New York city, says of pupils who go to 
Europe to study: “It is a good thing to go abroad to 
study, so that the lessons they received here in America 
before going are more appreciated when they come back.” 
This fact is evidenced in the experience of more than one 
of Signor Gorno’s pupils who went to Europe and there 
placed themselves under the tutelage of celebrated mas- 
ters, Upon their return, however, they declared them- 
selves more pronounced Gornoites than ever before, and 
pursued their finishing studies with their former teacher. 


ce & 


Frank van der Stucken is working assiduously with the 
college forces—the chorus, orchestra and opera. Re- 
hearsals are being held regularly, and are well attended. 
The arrangement of programs for concerts to be given 
in the near future demonstrates Mr. van der Stucken’s 
rare perspicacity, and the novelty of the compositions now 
being studied by the chorus and orchestra will appeal to 
The chorus is studying “Sweet Tones in 





all music lovers. 


Magic Might Are Blended” and “By the Waterfall,” 
Réntgen; “On the Lake of Traun,” Thieriot, and “In 
Spring,” Bargiel. The orchestra is studying “Eine 


Kleine Nachtmusik,” Mozart; Suite in F major, Wicken- 


hausser; “Der Postillon” and “In der Muhle,” Volkmann; 
“Hindustani Nacht,” Rebikoff, and Russian Melodies, 
Gouvy. 

Mr. van der Stucken directed the first rehearsals of 


those who will make up the chorus in the operas to be 
given by the College School of Opera in the near future. 


The woman’s chorus is filled, but there is room for a few 


more good male voices. 
eS & 

The concert given by the Euterpe Concert Company, 
of the College of Music, on last Monday evening, at Sin- 
ton Hall, Y. M. C. A., was a musical treat. The per- 
formers were the Misses Gertrude I. Zimmer, soprano; 
Cora Kahn, reader; George Hammer, violinist, and 
Clarence Adler, pianist. All reflected credit upon them- 
selves, and the audience was justly appreciative. 
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Although the first term of the present academic year of 
the College of Music 


increase of 25 per cent. in the enrollment of students over 
that of last year. The college officials are consequently 
elated over the gratifying increase and the apparent pros- 
perity which the institution is now enjoying. 
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The Marien String Quartet will give the first of the 
series of concerts to be held in Sinton Hall, Y. M. C. A., 
during, the current concert season. The date is set for 
November 21, and Sig. Romeo Gorno will be the pian- 
ist. Frederick J. Hoffmann will be the pianist at the sec- 
ond concert given by the quartet. Next week the Marien 
String Quartet, with Miss Gertrude I. Zimmer, soprano, 
and Sig. Romeo Gorno, pianist, will give a concert at the 
Washington Court House, Ohio. 

The following program will be played: 

Quartet in A major, for piano and strings, op. 114........... Schubert 

Romeo Gorno, José Marien, Richard Schliewen and Lino Mattioli. 

Sonata for violin, with piano accompaniment..J. F. Biber (1615-1710) 
José Marien. and Romeo Gorno. 


a es I iitne steer cdnceniubsccessssbisbenstaetd Gounod 


Pergolesi 


MEE, necntcasupecsncetdodiedesterswateessqotssersbeawecenaves 
BS TE, vccccnncedascanseviteudencetcecteisescovegséveses Mattioli 
Lino Mattioli. 

IED ecerdcicdcccecciwcnscsercusnceabeyensnevoesxe Schumann- Liszt 
DUNGEEED. cccciccccecccccccsccntckecccctgteccoscovesceccescocsoes A. Gorno 
Romeo Gorno 
Biasie Crictin GRID. oc cccctecccocssscccccccccceccosecenees Massenet 
PURE hvccéctacctddscbdassbetberssmatsoosbacounesiocseceeiesees Delibes 
Gertrude Zimmer. 

ARI nnicen cdascccdosdcequcencessscceconsescesessesecocesed Svendsen 
José Marien. 

Quartet ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccrsecccesecscseeseeccoesees Schubert 
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The Shakespeare Circle, organized by Miss Mannheimer 
at the college, is rapidly becoming popular among Cin- 
cinnati society ladies, a number of whom have become 
active members. Professor Corson, of Cornell, says, “The 
best of the understanding of a piece of literature is the 
ability to read it aloud.” This idea is made the under- 
lying principle of the Shakespeare Circle—a novel way 


to study Shakespeare. 
«J 


Miss Estelle Krippner, soprano, one of the most tal- 
ented pupils of Miss Emma Heckle, will be the soloist at 
the Philharmonic Orchestra concert in Louisville on the 
evening of October Io. 
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One of last year’s students of the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Miss Ida Lichtenstader, pupil of Mr. Bohlmann, is 
now studying in Berlin under Leopold Godowsky. A let- 
ter from her shows that all the masters for whom she 
played in Berlin were pleased with her and told her that 
she had enjoyed exceptionally good instruction. 
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Adolph H. Stadermann has renewed his contract with 
the College of Music, whereby it will again have his serv- 
ices as teacher in the organ department during the coming 
year. Although he was originally requested to sign also 
for the piano department, he declined the latter proposi- 


tion, and will continue as heretofore with his Priv ate pu- 





pils in piano and theory. Mr. Stadermann is a painstak- 
ing and successful teacher. 
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John A. Broekhoven is succeeding with his opera cho- 
rus class in which undertaking he has the support of all 
the local theatrical managers. Evening rehearsals are 
held on Monday. 
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The Opera Club, under the management of Mrs. Wil- 
liam McAlpin, has now enrolled sixty active members, 
and as the club will be limited to seventy-five, voices for 
membership will be examined next Tuesday and Friday 
from 12 to 2 p.m. At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the club this week Mrs, McAlpin was authorized 
to engage the orchestra. 


eS = 


Asa Howard Geeding, baritone, and Mrs. Adolf Hahn, 
violinist, gave a very successful recital at Lexington, Ky., 
last week. The conservatory of music of that place has 
engaged these artists to spend a part of each week teach- 


ing there. 
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A well known quartet of Cincinnati singers will go to 
Detroit one week from Thursday to take part in the per- 
formance in that city of Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” which 
will be sung by the Ypsilanti Choral Society. This year 
the singers of the society will be supported by the Adolph 
Hahn Festival Orchestra, of which Cincinnatians will ex- 
pect to hear a good account. The quartet in question is 
composed of Mrs. Blanche Berndt Mehaffey, soprano; 
Mrs. Oscar Ehrgott, contralto; John O’Donnell, tenor, 
and Oscar Ehrgott, bass. These singers will sing the solo 
parts of Spohr’s work, while the choral parts of the work 
will be undertaken by what is said to be a very fair choral 
choir. 
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The semi-professional organization known as the “Cin- 
cinnatians,” recently formed under the direction of Mme. 
Tecla Vigna to undertake operatic study with a serious 
purpose in view, has been enlisted in aid of the Home for 
the Friendless and Foundlings of Cincinnati, the West 
Court street institution which has done so much good 
work among certain classes in this community, and will 
give in its behalf a preliminary operatic performance at 
the Auditorium Thursday, November 13. The program 
will comprise the last act of Vaccai’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
the fourth act of Verdi’s “Aida,” a recitation by Miss 
Martha Doolittle, of the Hayward School; the aria, “Ah! 
Fors e Lui,” from “Traviata,” by Mrs. W. Spiegel and 
F. Hasenzahl, and Ethelbert Nevin’s song cycle, “Captive 
Memories,” for baritone, mixed voices and a reader. The 
operatic portions of the program will be given with scen- 
Miss Dell Martin Kendall will 
sing Romeo.and Miss Iringarde Bicker Juliette. In 
the judgment scene from “Aida’’ Miss Kendall will ap 
pear as Amneris, a part in which she has hitherto scored 
no little success. Horace Motteram will sing Radames 
and Clifford Asbury will be heard as Ramfiss. The chorus 
of pri prie ests will be utilized to the utmost in the almost start- 


ety and in costume 
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One of the largest, most complete and handsomely appointed Conservatories in America. 
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Faculty of Leading Professors. 
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has not come to a close, there is an 














~ DANIEL FROHMAN announces 


ossiP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Russian Pianist. 


Next Appearance, Pittsburg Orchestra, November 14-15. 
Next New York Appearance, Nov. 19, Carnegie Hall (Wetzler Concerts). 
First New York Recital, December 4, Daly’s Theatre. 


For particulars address H. G. SNOW, Representative, Daly’s Theatre, New York 
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ling barbaric half chant, half song, which colors the scene. 
The Nevin numbers will be sung by Glenn O. Friermood, 
baritone; Mrs. Spiegel, soprano; Miss Mary Piper, con- 
tralto; Mr. Hasenzahl, tenor, and Mr. Asbury, bass. 

J. A. Homan. 





SOME MUSICAL EVENTS ABROAD. 
Italy. 

ILAN.—The well known Gazzetta Musicale di Milano 
publishes a paragraph, which seems to puzzle and 
greatly astonish that recognized order of Italian musical 
artists and composers. It says: “An American friend in- 
forms us that at Providence, R. I., where they played in 
English ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ the spectacle termi- 
nated with the third act. On being asked the reason for 
such a proceeding he answered that such was the custom, 
and that the last act of the opera was never sung.” No 
wonder that our artistic confrére of Milan should have 
terminated the short narrative of what it considered evi- 
dently as being a musical sacrilege, with the exclamation 





“Diamine”! 
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Verona.—A serious disturbance occurred recently at the 
Theatre Ristori, where Signor E. Novelli and his troupe 
gave representations. The prefect of the city, upon the 
request of the “abonnés,” or season ticket patrons of the 
theatre, had promulgated a police ordinance prohibiting 
women from wearing their hats in the “salle.” But many 


ladies refused to comply with the prefect’s order; a great 
tumult ensued; the police caused the curtain to be drawn, 
and the famous question of hat wearing in theatres has 
not been solved by that Verona incident 
Se = 

TARANTO.—The municipal council of Taranto, the native 
place of Giovanni Paisiello, has resolved to take the nec- 
essary measures to bring back his mortal remains, which 
are actually in the Church Donnalbina at Naples. The 
first idea of the translation of the ashes of the grand mu- 
sician had been started by Dr. Carrieri in a conference 
or lecture he gave last winter at Lecce and at Taranto 
about “Music and Musicians of the Country of Otranto.” 

=S= << 

Fiorence.—The Signorina Tamagno, Tenor Ventura, 
Signor Angeli-Fornari and other artists lent their pres- 
ence to the representation of “L’Amico Fritz,” given 
by the Local Committee Pro Sicilia, for the benefit 
of the sufferers from the latest inundations in Sicily. The 
pecuniary results of this act of benevolence were quite 
satisfactory, as was to be expected from the renown of 
the artists who were singing on that occasion 


Brazil. 

Rio pE JANEIRO.—The dramatic Portuguese company of 
Senhor Affonso Taveira has occupied the Theatre Apol- 
lo after the departure of the French Opera Company, 
which was mentioned here last week, as a consequence 
of the arrival of the summer season in those austral coun- 
tries. At the same time arrived from Buenos Ayres, on 
board the steamers Atlantique and Aquitaine, en route 
for Europe, a troupe composed, among others, of the 
Italian duetists, Signori Darbys, La Belle Kerro and 
Miso Violi 

Switzerland. 

Berne.—The Orchestral Society of Berne has celebrated 

recently the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 


The ceremony was presided over by Georges Marcuart, 
who fulfilled the same duty at the celebration held in 
1874 and in the intervening years. 
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NEvUFCHATEL.—The mixed choir of Neufchatel, under 
the leadership of Ed. Rethslinger, has decided to study 
this winter the Requiem of Verdi. 


Mexico. 


Mexico.—According to a custom, surely of great ad- 
vantage in countries recently civilized, where the masses 
are not yet familiar with theatrical and musical subjects, 
the papers in the Mexican capital published the full scena- 
rio of “La Juive,” or as they called it, “L’Ebra” (“The He- 
brewess).” Halévy’s opera, which was to be played on Oc- 
tober 30. Thanks to that publication, the spectators are 
sure to understand and enjoy better the opera. Tenor 
Balboni, of the Theatre Renociamiento, having been pre- 
vented from singing by a slight illness, “La Favorite” 
was given, with the permission of the authorities, a for- 
mality always necessary in that country, so strongly cen- 
tralized, administratively as well as politically. 

Austria. 

VieENNA.—The intendant general of the imperial theatres 
of Vienna is studying the project of imposing a tax upon 
the “free tickets,” in order to improve the situation of the 
pensioners of the imperal opera. The fund devoted to 
their payment is in deficit to the tune of $60,000. It is cal- 
culated that, at the rate of $10,000 which the new tax 
would produce, the deficit would soon be made up. But 
at the same time this figure of $10,000 shows that the 
number of the free tickets was a large one. 

Triste.—Signora Reinsch, la De Roma, tenor Tornesi 
and the artists Romboli, Walter, &c., were forming a bril- 
liant pleiade, which charmed the Austro-Italian dilettanti 
of Trieste, at the representations of “Faust” and the “Bo- 
héma.” The famous professor and executant, Eugenio 
Ballarini, gave a highly interesting concert, with the as- 
sistance of Signora Clara Rommel, the pianist; Signora 
Clara Morpurgo and Signor Eusebio Curellich. 


France. 

VersaAILtes.—At the door of Paris, within the enchanted 
surroundings of Versailles, has expired, at the age of 
eighty-six, Batta, the violinist and violoncellist, who en- 
joyed an extreme celebrity nearly half a century ago. He 
was born at Maestricht, but fixed his residence at Paris 
from the days of his youth, when he studied the violin 
with Platel. 

MarseIttes.—At the Grand Théatre Municipal and at 
the Gymnasa there is every night a real kaleidoscope of 
all the operas in the light and the serious “genre.” But 
there is not yet, in this season, a new star to be seen on 
the stage, or a new musical composition to divert atten- 
tion from the classical masterpieces. 





Geo. C. Bender Organ Recital. 

HE second recital at St. John’s P. E. Church, Stam- 
ferd, Conn., occurs Monday evening, November 17, 
when George C. Bender will play a program of the mod- 
erns and classics. The interest this young man has 
aroused is pronounced. At his first recital the church 
was filled, and a still larger audience is expected next 
time. His work as choirmaster has also brought the 

music of this church into the front rank. 


INCE leaving New York Gabrilowitsch has been play- 

ing in Chicago, Milwaukee, Peoria and Pittsburg, 

and meeting with his usual success, and receiving the 

most flattering notices from the press. In addition to the 

excellent notices published last week concerning his New 

York concert, the following from the Staats-Zeitung will 
be read with interest: 

The star of the evening, however, was Gabrilowitsch, whose ac 
quaintance the public made two years ago. Since that time this 
excellent pianist has made artistic progress. He gave the difficult 
and bravura D minor Concerto a rendering not only technically 
remarkable but poetic also. This seldom occurs with this concerto, 
for it easily seduces the performer to insist and persist in bravura. 
Gabrilowitsch withstood the temptation and gave to his performance 
the form of a well calculated and uncommonly effective climax. In 
the first movement he allows the intellectual to predominate, indeed 
he seemed to hold himself back lest he should give his temperament 
a loose rein. The second movement he sang on the keys as it has 
scarcely been sung before. It was a love song of precious tender 


ness, but then in the last movement he let the virtuoso loose. He 
played the wild Cossack Dance with a fire that would have 
consumed virtuosi of the ordinary technical acquirements before they 


reached the end. Not so with Gabrilowitsch. In spite of the rapid 
tempa he brought the movement to a triumphant conclusion. Nat- 
urally the public did not rest till he gave an additional piece, the 
G minor Barcarolle of Rubinstein. Later he played some solos with 
equally great effect. 


BLAUVELT. 
A ME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT is meeting with 
beg most brilliant success at the principal English 
a provincial festivals, her reception and notices 


for the Norwich Festival being even more flattering than 
at Cardiff, as the following notices show: 

Madame Blauvelt’s admirable rendering of the Bolero from Verdi's 
“Vespres Sicilienne,” which created a furore.—Dispatch to the Lon- 
don Morning Post, October 24, 1902 





Madame Blauvelt again created a furore by her wonderful vocali- 
zation of “Una voce poco fa” (Rossini).—London Daily Mail. 





Madame Blauvelt’s perfect vocalization was heard at its best in 
Verdi’s Bolero, “Vespres Sicilienne,” her delivery of which brought 
visions of Adelina Patti. The audience literally “rose” at her.—Nor- 
folk Standard, October 23. 





The vocal success of the evening was won by Madame Blauvelt, 
who sang the aria, “Sweet Bird,” from Handel’s “I! Pensieroso.” It 
calls for the display of considerable power of vocalization, and the 
vocalist met it in every particular.—Norfolk Standard 


One of the most enjoyable features of the evening was the bril- 
liant singing of Madame Blauvelt in Rossini’s favorite cavatina, 
“Una voce poco fa,” from “I! Barbiere de Siviglia,”” and in the 
Waltz Song from Gounod’s opera of “Mireille.” In the former 
number the singer’s remarkable flexibility of voice and the ease with 
which she executes rapid florid passages were strikingly exhibited 

At the conclusion of the song she was twice recalled. She was 
equally successful in the waltz song, and her effort called forth a 
most enthusiastic demonstration, in acknowledgment of which she 
had to appear time after time.—Easton Daily Press 


Madame Blauvelt further demonstrated the wide range of her 


powers by singing Ophelia’s Mad Scene from Ambroise Thomas 
operatic version of “Hamlet.” She contrived to make Ophelia’s 
madness, judging by this extract, rather a pleasant affair. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the stage directions, according to 
which Ophelia drowns herself, were not followed by Madame Blau- 
velt, for Norwich will want to listen to more of her vocalization, the 
most perfect heard in the city or ‘n this country since the days 
when Trebelli and Patti made frequent appearances.—Norwich Eas 
ton Morning Gazette, October 2s. 
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June 7, 1902. 


musical intelligence. 





LE GAULOIS, Paris, 


concert was enthusiastically applauded. 


We have just been present at a soirée particularly artistic— 
the song recital given by Theodor Bjérksten at the Salle as 
Pleyel. With a full, beautifully ringing voice, and with a BJORKSTE me 
prodigwus diversity of accents, the eminent Swedish tenor 
interpreted, one after another, German /ieder, romantic pages 
of Garat, Méhul, Guédron, and melodies of Delibes, Widor, 
Bemberg and Gounod, as well as Swedish, French, and Italian St. Marc Building, 2 West 39th St., New York. 
folksongs. Here we have certainly a singer of very rare 
After the concert Victor Maurel Concert, 
warmly complimented Mr. Bjérksten, who during the entire Oratorio, 
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HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


} Management 
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Song Recitals. 












“The Times,” London, England: 


** Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, and atthe enda 
‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, so that his appearance in London 
was an incontestable success.” 


KOCIAN 


BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


First Concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 22, in conjuaction 
with WALTER DAM®OSCH aad grand orchestra of 


( Townsend Building) 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


100 Musicians. 
Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 
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Management HENRY WOLFSOHNR, 
Resideace, {23 West 80th St. i3i Kest (7th st. 


Twenty-first Seml-Annuat Tour. LODZ 
SOUSA 
AND 


HIS 
BAND. 


(Organized September, 1892.) 





Nov. 

Thur., 18, Washington, Ia., Matinee, Graham Opera H’'se 
Thur., 18, Rock Island, Il., Evening, Illinois Theatre 

Fri., 14, Monmouth, I1l., Matinee, Pattee 0; era House. 
Fri., 14, Burlington, II1., Evening, Grand Opera House. 


at. 15, Keokuk, Ia., Matinee, Keokus Opera House. 


s 
Sat,, 15, Quincy, Iil., 


Evening, Empire Theatre 
Sun., 16, Springfield, Ill,” Mat nee, Chatterton Theatre. 
Sun., 16, Decatur, IIl., Evening, Powers’ Opera House. 
Mon., 17, Anna, IIL, Matinee, Miller's Opera House. 
Mon. 17, Cairo, IIL, Evening, Cairo Opera Honse. 
Tues., 18, Fulton, Ky., Matinee, New Ve: dome. 
Tues., 18, Paducah, Ky., Evening, The Kentucky. 


Wed., 19, Louisville, Ky., Mat & Eve., The Auditorium. 
Thur., 20, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mat. & Eve., 
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Cuicaco, November 9, 1902. 
HOMAS is now in his twelfth season here. A 
glance through the Chicago Orchestra’s pro- 
grams for the last eleven years will reveal 
much of interest not only to the student of 
such things but to the hurried reader who seeks 





for cursory impressions. 

There have been given by the orchestra and by the so- 
loists about 800 works. Many of these compositions were 
repeated frequently, this bringing the total number of ac- 
tual performances to about 2,600. 

Of symphonies there have been given 194; and a tabu- 
lated list of their composers, with the number of times 
they were represented, yields the following results: Bee- 
thoven, 54; Schumann, 23; Tschaikowsky, 17; Brahms and 
Schubert, each, 15; Mozart, 13; Dvorak, 7; Haydn and 
Goldmark, each, 6; Raff, 5; Mendelssohn and Berlioz, 
each, 4; Saint-Saéns, 3; Bach, Bruckner, Liszt, Rubinstein 
ind Sinding, each 2, and Beach, Svendsen, Weingartner, 
Duvivier, Schoenfeld, Chadwick, Charpentier, Franck, 
Glazounow, Goetz, Hadley, Kaun, Paine, Rimsky-Korsa- 


kow, each, 1 There have been played, besides, twenty- 
eight excerpts and movements from symphonies and sym- 
mic works. 
The list of suites, sonatas and symphonic variations 
numbers eighty. The table show these names and figures: 


Bach (mostly transcriptions by Theodore Thomas), 22; 
['schaikowsky, 12; Massenet, 7; Dvorak and Bizet, each, 


Brahms and d’Indy, 4; Grieg, 3; Elgar, MacDowell 


ind Saint-Saéns, each, 2, and Chabrier, Foote, Hamerik, 
Lachner, Nicode, Rheinberger, Scholz, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Schumann, Sinding, Richard Strauss and Gabrielli, 
each I 

here were performed 199 overtures and preludes, and 


these are divided as follows: Beethoven, 38; Berlioz and 
Weber, each, 18; Tschaikowsky, 16; Mendelssohn, 15; 
Goldmark and Dvorak, each, 14; Schumann, 8; Brahms, 7; 
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Gluck, 5; Massenet, Cherubini and Mozart, each, 4; Rich- 
ard Sehiaies and Rubinstein, each, 3; Schillings, Nicolai, 
Glazounow and Chadwick, each, 2, and d’Albert, Bargiel, 
Benoit, Bizet, Elgar, Kaun, Krug, Humperdinck, Lamond, 
Lucas, MacCunn, Mackenzie, von Reznicek, Rossini, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Smetana, Sédermann, Spohr, Thuille and 
Siegfried Wagner, each, 1 

Symphonic poems were played 79 times, divided like 
this: Richard Strauss and Liszt, each, 20; Saint-Saéns, 14; 
Smetana, 9; Tschaikowsky, 4; Dvorak and Gleason, each, 
2, and Balakirew, Chausson, Duparc, Guiraud, MacDow- 
ll, Paine, Shelley and Weingartner, each 1. 

Pianists played 47 times with orchestra. Rubinstein was 
represented 7 times; Beethoven, 6; Tschaikowsky, 5; 
Liszt and Grieg, each, 4; Chopin, Saint-Saéns and Mac- 
Dowell, each, 3; Brahms and Paderewski, each, 2, and 
Burmeister, Chaminade, Schubert-Liszt, Schumann, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Weber, Seeboeck and Raff, each, 1. 

There were 43 violin performances with orchestra 
Bruch, 7; Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms and Vieux- 
temps, each, 4; Bach, Dvorak, Lalo, Saint-Saéns, Spohr, 
Tschaikowsky and Wieniawski, each, 2, and Dubois, God- 
ard, Goldmark, Paganini, Sinding and Sitt, each, 1 

Of ’cello concertos there were 16, as follows: Dvorak, 
Goltermann, Lalo and Saint-Saéns, each, 2, and d’Albert, 
Delsart, Brahms (with violin), Foote, Haydn, Lindner, 
Raff and Volkmann, each, 1! 

Singers sang arias with orchestra 94 times. Wagner 
heads the list with 45 performances; then follow Mozart, 
with 7; Gluck, 6; Beethoven, Gounod and Massenet, each, 
4; Weber and Saint-Saéns, each, 3; Bach, Berlioz, Handel 
and A. Thomas, each, 2, and Bellini, Delibes, Dvorak, 
Erkel, Haydn, Leoncavallo, Paine, Purcell, Coleridge- 
Taylor and Tschaikowsky, each, I 

Organ works with orchestra numbered 6. They were 
by Bossi, Dubois, Guilmant, Handel, Saint-Saéns and 


Rheinberger. 
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Other solo performances were on the French horn, 
harp, viola and clarinet. There were also concerted pieces 
for various combinations of wood, of strings and of both 

The pianists who played during the eleven seasons of 
concert were 33. They are: Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 5 
times; Paderewski and Godowsky, each, 4 times; Joseffy, 
Adele Aus der Ohe, Sherwood, Carrefio and Hofmann, 
each, 2, and Rivé-King, Emil Liebling, A. Carpe, Busoni, 
Xaver Scharwenka, MacDowell, Seeboeck, von Schiller, 
Miss R. Zeisler, Mrs. J. Hess-Burr, Bruening, Pugno, Si- 
loti, Miss L. Sanford, Rosenthal, Sauer, Hambourg, 
George Proctor, Burmeister, Dohnanyi, Gabrilowitsch, 
Slivinski, Mrs. Rich, Augusta Cottlow and Bauer. 

There were 25 violinists, as follows: Kramer (concert- 
master), 7 times; Baré, 6; Bendix, 5; Ysaye, 3; Kreisler 
and Marteau, each, 2, and Esser, Marquardt, Spiering, 
Thomson, Boegner, Ondricek, Sauret, Marsick, van 
Oordt, Halir, Huberman, Burmester, Lady Hallé, Leo 
nora Jackson, Petschnikoff, Leon Marx, Maud Powell, 
Gregorowitsch and Olive Mead, each, 1 

Only 8 ‘cellists appeared, and of these Bruno Steindel 
made II appearances; Amato, 2, and Leo Stern, Gerardy, 
Unger, Ruegger, Becker and Brueckner, each, 1 

W. Middelschulte gave five solo performances on the 
organ; Clarence Eddy, three; Arthur Dunham and A 
Guilmant, each, one. 

The vocalists were forty-nine in number. Charles W. 
Clark takes the lead, with six appearances; then come 
George Hamlin, with five; George E. Holmes, four; Nor- 
dica, Chas. Knorr, Electa Gifford and Materna, each, three ; 
Miss M. Hall, Whitney Mockridge, Mrs. Fish-Griffin, Miss 
F. H. Thompson, Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, Miss N. 
E. Harrington, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mrs. Clark 
Wilson and Ben Davies, each, two, and Signor Galassi, 
Emil Fischer, Mme. de Vere, Julie Wyman, Ida Klein, 
Campanini, Wm. Ludwig, Miss M. Head, Madame Linné, 
Miss M. Fish, Mrs. Werbke-Burckard, Miss M. Brentano, 
Mme. von Arnheim, Plunket Greene, Madame Eames, 
Blauvelt, Madame Desvignes, Max Heinrich, G. W. Fer- 
gusson, Madame Januschowsky, Ffrangcon Davies, E. H 
Dermitt, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, Campanari, Helen Buckley, 
Plancon, Mrs. Ch. Nielson-Dreier, Josephine Jacoby, Mrs 
Serena Swabacker, Bernstein, Sembrich, Bispham and 
van Eweyk, each, one. 

J. Schreuer was soloist on the clarinet four times; 

Anderson played two flute solos; E. Schuecker, harp, 
five times; French horn, H. Dutschke and L. de Maré, 
each, one; bassoon, M. Bachmann, one; oboe, F. Starke, 
one. 

Wagner was represented with these orchestral works: 
“Rienzi” overture, “Flying Dutchman” overture, “Tann- 
hauser” overture, Bacchanale, March, Introduction and ex- 
cerpts from Act III, all from “Tannhauser”; Introduction 
and Prelude from “Lohengrin”; Introduction and closing 
scene from “Tristan”; Prelude, Introduction, Quintet, Pro- 
cession, Dance of Apprentices, March of Mastersingers, 
and Finale, Act III, from “Meistersinger.” Introduction 
and song of Rhine Daughters, Wotan beholds Walhalla, 

Rainbow scene, Rhine Daughters’ lament, and fragments 
from eam ae lt Prelude, Fire scene, from ‘ ‘Walkire” 3 
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n, Frog Song, Waldweben, ‘Siegfried sinitieen’ Briinnhilde’s 
eS rock, from “Siegfried”; Morning Dawn, Siegfried’s Rhine 
h Journey, Siegfried’s Death music, Finale, from “Géotter- 
of dammerung”; Prelude, Good Friday Spell, Transforma- 
5 tion Scene, Glorification, Titurel’s Funeral and Klingsor’s 
y, Magic Garden, from “Parsifal.” There were besides 
a, Wagner's “Faust” overture, “Kaisermarsch,” “Huldigungs- 
i, marsch,” “Siegfried Idyl” and “Centennial Inauguration 
r, March.” 
i- Of Wagner’s music that was sung this is the list: 
4 “Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi”; “The Term’s Expired,” 
1, ballad, and “Like to a Vision,” from “Flying Dutchman”; 
“Dich theure Halle,” “Elizabeth’s Prayer” and “To the 
x Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser”; Lohengrin’s Farewell, 
r Pogner’s Address, Sachs’ Monologue, Prize Song and 
f rrial Songs, from “Meistersinger”; Finale, from “Rhein- 
n gold”; Scene, Brunnhilde and Wotan (Act III), Wotan's 


Farewell and Siegmund’s Love Song, from “Walkiire”; 
, closing scene from “Gotterdimmerung”; Kundry’s Solici- 
tations, Good Friday Spell, Funeral Procession and Glori 


| fication, from “Parsifal.” 

. There were produced seventeen choral works, among 
them Brahms’ Requiem, Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony and 

: Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


Richard Strauss figured on the programs with “Italy,” 

symphonic fantasia, Prelude to “Guntram,” “Don Juan,” 

“Macbeth,” “Death and Apotheosis,” “Zarathustra,” “Hel- 

; denleben,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Don Quixote,” Love 

Scene from “Feuersnoth,” Serenade for Wind Choir and 
Fantasia for French horn. 

Of other young German composers there were Schil- 
lings, Georg Schumann, Weingartner, d’Albert, Humper- 
dinck, Thuille and Zoellner. 

The new Franco-Belgian school is represented by Char- 
pentier, d’Indy, Benoit, Chausson, Duparc, Guiraud, Tinel, 
Bemberg, Chaminade, Delsart, Godard, Guilmant and 
Dubois. 

The Slavs have Dvorak, von Reznicek, Fibich, 
Suk and Erkel. 

Of the Russians there are Tschaikowsky, Glazounow, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Balakirew, Glinka, Davidoff, Naprav- 
nik, Paderewski and Rubinstein. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Norse composers get their due in the persons of The backers of the Chicago Orchestra are the ideal 
Hamerik, Sinding, Svendsen, Halvorsen, Roentgen, Sibe- backers of this world. They listen only to Thomas, and 
lius, Sodermann, Grieg and Andersen. shut their ears to the siren temptings of the box office 

Of Italians this is the roster: Lazzari, Mascagni, Ros- That is real, disinterested endeavor in these days of sel 
sini, Capocci, Sgambati, Gabrieli, Bossi, Bellini and Paga- fishness and commercialism. I would not for one mo 
nini, The absence of Verdi is worthy of note. ment doubt Thomas’ wisdom, or impugn the value of his 

The English and Scotch composers make a brave show- long experience, but I often wonder whether, in order 
ing. There are Sommervelle, Elgar, Parry, German, La- to teach the people, it is not in some respects essential 


mond, Lucas, Mackenzie, Purcell, Stanford, Goring- 


Thomas, Coleridge-Taylor and MacCunn. The Beethoven Rondino, marked on the program, 

The Americans also are valiantly represented, with Mrs. ‘“‘posthumous—first time,” was a welcome novelty. It is 
Beach, Chadwick, Foote, Hadley, Kaun, Paine, Parker, a charming piece, spontaneous, tender, melodious, and in 
Nevin, van der Stucken, Gleason, Goldbeck, Middel- spite of its unusual scoring, varied and rich in color. A 


beautiful melody f 


schulte, Schoenefeld, Schuecker, Seeboeck and Weidig 
the few virtuecsi on 


A Critic's Critics. liked the rather quaint bit 





“An Englishman” writes to say: “What could you see in peated 
Edward German's ‘Julius Czsar’ music to disparage so i ies ate 
contemptuously? You seem to be one of those persons... ‘int = ae ne 
who think that criticism and fault finding must always be temnapneend in Wiis” in 
synonymous. I know nothing about music, but I could een tint diemndi friendly 
criticise better than that. Were I the editor of a musical Sanity li. de Gaile tak 
paper I should not give you a sixpence a column for your tin ecitiataieails: ntiacmaiiiad 


writings.” hes 
Without presuming to dispute “An Englishman’s” logic, ,, 
the lack of it, I should like to answer his note, 


this C min 
1e themes would indi 
or rather 


in this explanation han 


f ,0INT. ‘ . » " 
a ee aan , G ; d th might add that the significance of the work lies not so 
‘ could see nothing in German’s music, and that is “ : 
(a) 1 . : : * “a & much in the matter itself as in the manner of its working 
— what = _ . ut. Especially the last movement is an interesting mirror 
(b) No, I do not consider criticism and fault finding : 4 , ; 
. . 9 . of Brahms’ mode of musi making 
synonymous. “An Englishman” is evidently confusing me : ; A, 
¢ : , Ossip Gabrilowitsch was the pianist, and in parts he did 
with some of the New York critics. , ; 
5 at . , great violence to Chopin’s ever beautiful Concerto. It 
(c) If the gentleman knows nothing about music, | be hae 
unfortunate at one time of one’s life to have heard of 


gin to suspect that he himself is a professional critic. 


Please write some more, Mr. Englishman, you are so * “ST##1 WOFK a » ae pg 
refreshingly candid. eS ee, ee 
Josefty’s marvelous playing 
Theme for Mascagni. though I have heard it fron 

A Chicago newspaper printed this paragraph in its edi- ir day, they one and all fall 

torial column: “Signor Mascagni has encountered disson Carl Tausig 

ances enough during his American tour to supply him with Gabrilowitsch has grown 
material for half a dozen ultra modern operas.’ s evidently the result of ca 


He seeks to differentiate between the lyrical and the heroic 
Peart Uaemag Concert, n Chopin, the sob and the shout, the masculine and the 
Pastorale, Christmas Oratori pneseemn ‘ Bach cee” te ee a aathe Woesenibats then tan 
Rondino (for two oboes, two clarinets, two rns and tw 
bassoons) Beethov« Gabrilowitsch lacks the perfect mechanism with which to 
Symphony No. 1, C minor Brahms yderate his contrasts. He is not convincing when he ex 
Concerto for piano, E minor Chopin presses sentiment, and he grows when he essays 
Dematies <i Sous . pune Ider flights. He chops out the in quite unwar 
Invocation. Minuet. Dance of the Sylphs. Rakoczy . + 2 ; . 
March. rantable fashion, and thereby lends the work an angularity 
The fourth program of Mr. Thomas was built along waren = ee ee ee make 
rather conventional! lines, but it served to attract an audi- ustifiable in Chopin. 
ence that seemed more than twice as large as at any of The Romanza was softer in spirit, and here Gabrilo 
the preceding three concerts. There can be little doubt witsch had his best moments. The Rondo, however, showed 
that this gathering came to hear the first soloist of the the same shortcomings as the first movement There were 
season. High as are Mr. Thomas’ motives and weighty 10 transitions; everything was either forte or piano. The 
as are his reasons for employing so few soloists, against Passage work received undue prominence, and much of it 
this policy the attitude of the public has been one of Was produced in such a manner that it impressed one as 


tacit protest. To weigh the pros and cons of this battle 


between the people of Chicago and their musical leader However, the audience was there to enjoy, and enjoy 
would be only to thrash out a question that has for years they did. Gabrilowitsch received two an encores 
been the salient topic of conversation in local musical and played very well Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G minor 
circles. There is nothing new to say on the subject, be- and Chopin’s Double Note Study in C major. The ver 
cause there is only one person that has anything to say, sion given the latter by Gabrilowitsch, wherein he dis 


and that person | is } Theodore Thomas himself tri butes _between two hi ands 





to get those people into the Auditorium 


wr French horn will be 
that difficult instrument 


r Symp 


is Brahms in his symphony, | 


being difficult for the player 


the difficult 
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quite a find for 


The audience 
part of it 


so much that was re 


the Titan in rather 


gives us 
andante is simply pensive, and 
nd the allegretto opens with a 
enough, ‘a the listener who is 
d who, before all things, knows 
of Brahms’ sombre moods, can 


hony a deeper trend of thought 


cate In order to be more clear 


nc hat 1 


Ice ha forever afterward 
eal one I can never forget 
the E minor Concerto, and 


all the renowned pianists of 


far below the greatest pupil 
mature, and his interpretation 


reful analysis and logical study 
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Chopin for one hand was neither beautiful nor even ef- 
fective, for the tempo lagged percéptibly, and seemed 
many degrees lower than Pachmann’s when he plays the 
piece as it was written. 

Thomas’ assistant conductor, Mr. Stock, wielded the 
baton during the Chopin accompaniment, and gave as re- 
fined and discreet a performance as it will fall to the lot of 
the Thomas patrons to hear during the rest of this season. 
The Chopin Concerto, because of its delicate, almost weak 
instrumentation, is the test piece in the repertory of con- 
ductors. In the effort to establish correct balance many 
of them overaccentuate. Mr. Stock is evidently an old 
stager, for he quickly found and held the proper propor- 
tion. 

No Lack of Reverence. 


Some weeks ago I wrote that the Baker Quartet, of 
Denver, Col., would give concerts of modern works. 
Fred A. Baker, the enterprising leader, hastens to send 
me several of his programs, and to ask “whether that 
looks as though we neglect the classics.” No, indeed, it 
does not, for on these programs appear the names of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert.and Schumann. It is good 
that Mr. Baker is modern enough to pro- 
d’Indy and Sinding. 


to read, 
duce Borodine, 


too, 


Listemann Concert. 


Recently returning from abroad, where she studied with 
some of the leading vocal teachers, Miss Virginia Liste- 
mann gave a concert at Music Hall, assisted by her father, 
Bernhard Listemann, the violinist. Miss Listemann is the 
possessor of a rarely sweet soprano voice, lyrical in quality, 
well smoothed throughout all its registers and easily 
adaptable to tonal niceties and contrasts in interpretation. 
Her opening number, an aria from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” was sung with some sense of dramatic values, 
and with a degree of temperament that seems to point to 
Miss Listemann’s ability for the operatic stage. Several 
exaggerations of phrasing testified less to lack of knowl- 
edge than to intensity of zeal. Enthusiastic applause in- 
duced the singer to add as an encore Roger’s “At Parting,” 
done with sentiment and charm. 

Dvorak’s “Alte Mutter” received an exquisite perform- 
Miss Listemann made us feel that there are tears in 
the song, and they seemed to be in her voice. It was a rare 
artistic moment. Tschaikowsky’s “Warum” might have 
been taken with more emotional abandon, but this criti- 
cism was at once offset by the soft sadness of Bemberg’s 
Hindoo song, interpreted with depth and sincerity, Cham- 
inade’s “Summer” and Verdi's “Ah fors e lui,” made a 
brilliant ending to a varied and trying vocal program. The 
Chaminade number was done with spirit and finish, and 
won another encore, Lehmann’s “You and I,” which en- 
abled Miss Listemann to display to advantage some arch 
humor and a couple of particularly well placed head tones. 
The Verdi number was hurried, Miss Listemann evidently 
being tired. 

Mr. Listemann was at his best in a new concerto by his 


ance. 


brother, Fritz Listemann. The work is that of a ripe mu- 
sician, gifted with unusual melodic invention, and pos- 
sessed of ample learning with which to elaborate and de- 
velop his themes. The figurations are “violinistic,” but 
of exceptional difficulty. It is doubtful whether many 
players could master the intricate cadenza. Mr. Liste- 
mann played this really important work with astonishing 
bravura and finish, and won for it a most flattering re- 
ception. In two other numbers the popular violinist had 
a chance to reveal his wonderful technical facility, and he 
did not fail to achieve a resounding personal triumph. 


A New Classification. 
Speaking of modern music, a local musician asserts 
that there are three kinds, viz., erotic, neurotic and tom- 
myrotic. 


A New Way to Enjoy Strauss. 


Professor Stanley, the accomplished head of the musical 
department at the University of Michigan, has expressed 
the opinion that without telephones and modern street cars 
music, such as that of Richard Strauss, for instance, could 
not be appreciated. In the elucidation of this theory Pro- 
fessor Stanley says that we express our ideas of the beauti- 
ful and of music through the same methods that we solve 
a mathematical problem. Both require energy and develop 
energy. When these energies are given free rein they will 
sometimes be occupied with the expression of pleasure or 
of music. Taking Strauss’ symphonic poems as illustra- 
tions, the professor is certain that we appreciate them be- 
cause we have telephones, telegraphs and street cars. 
“For,” says he, “since our modern music has got to be 
complex our senses are used to complex expression. We 
are able to appreciate all the subtleties of musical expres- 
sion, which are becoming more complex every day just be- 
cause we Americans cannot live without the complex rush 
and hurry of modern life.” If Professor Stanley under- 
stands “all the subtleties” of Strauss’ musical expression, 
he might explain a few of them to a wondering world, and 
thus quell some warm strife and illumine some ambitious 
but unclear controversy. 


Final Blow for Critics. 
In an amiable frame of mind, Mascagni said that his two 
pet aversions are “vinegar and musical critics. Vinegar is 
spoiled cider and musical critics are spoiled composers.” 


Light at Last. 
A. J. Eddy, of Chicago, has published a book on art. 


He says: “Art is delight in thought and symbol.’ Many 


of us had always suspected as much, but we were not bold 
enough to say so. 
Speak Up. 


A musician here says very wittily that “of third class 
vocal teachers, Marchesi is best.” It now seems up to 
some Chicago teachers indignantly to deny this assertion. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





LATE CHICAGO NEWS. 


The program for the faculty concert of the Columbia 
School of Music Friday evening, November 14, will in- 
clude numbers by four new members of the faculty: Wil- 
liam A. Willett, Lillian Woodward Ginckel, Charlotte De- 
Muth and Clarence Dickinson. In addition, Arthur Gran- 
quist and Edith Kellogg will play, making the program un- 
usually strong and pleasing. 


eS & 


F. Wight Neumann has engaged Jeanette Durno for a 
piano recital, to be given at Music Hall, December 4. Miss 
Durno is no doubt the busiest pianist of this country, and 
is already engaged for the 1903-4 
Among her many important dates for this season is her 
Boston recital, Steinert Hall, January 7. Miss Durno will 
tour for one week with the Thomas Orchestra, 
nual trip, and will later play at a number of Western mu- 
sical festivals. 


Thomas concerts of 


on its an- 


eS & 


Since her return from Australia Miss Gifford is in great 
demand here. To her other many bookings there must now 
be added Grand Rapids, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Manager Baker predicts the most successful 
season of Miss Gifford’s exceptionally brilliant career. 


eS <& 


Miss Feilding Roselle passed through town after singing 
with great success at Mrs. Nash’s second Milwaukee ballad 
concert. Miss Roselle told a Milwaukee reporter that she 
would soon leave for Germany to study opera. 


eS << 
Mme. Anna Migliara, for fifteen years a well known 
Chicago vocal teacher, died last week at her home. 
Madame Migliara was born in Boston in 1850. She ap- 


peared in Italian opera with success. 


The Drake Quartet will give three chamber concerts 





this season, January 14, March 11 and May 6, in Kimball 
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Hall. Several novelties will be offered and prominent art- 
ists will assist. 
oe & 
The Spiering Quartet gave a concert on Tuesday even- 
ing. They played works by Franck and Mozart. 
ae & 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, of the Chicago Musical College, 
gave a lecture entitled “Musical Form as Related to In- 
terpretation.” 

eS & 

On December 1 the Castle Square Opera Company will 
open an engagement of eight weeks at the Studebaker 
Theatre. During the run “Tosca” will receive its first 
hearing here in English. 

te € 


Signor Jannotta, the veteran vocal instructor, reports 
a busy season. One of his star pupils, Signor Armani, 
who came to America with Mascagni, recently surprised 
his maéstro with a welcome visit. 


eS << 


Carrie Bridewell, the contralto, will give a song recital 
in the Tabernacle, at Salt Lake City, Utah, November 1o. 
Miss Bridewell will give a song recital in Peoria on No- 
vember 17, after which she will go to New York to join 
the grand opera forces. She will be heard with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra in the West aiter the close of the opera. 

es = 

While he is abroad Manager Savage will try to place 
“King Dodo” in several European capitals. He 
received offers from England, Norway, Sweden, Austria, 
Germany and South Africa. 

eS & 


has 


Michael Banner, the violinist, has been visiting here. 
He was enthusiastically received last week at a concert 
in Milwaukee. 

Se & 

Wm. H. Sherwood will play with the Thomas Orches- 

tra at one of its concerts while on tour. 


= <= 


Miss Helen Lawrence, of the American Conservatory, 
will give a piano recital, Saturday afternoon, November 
15, at Kimball Hall. Adolf Weidig and Mrs. E. C. Towne 


will assist. 


=e & 


Mabelle Crawford, the successful contralto, who has been 
engaged to sing “The Messiah” twice in December at the 
Bush Temple course, will sing this work also in Milwau- 
kee, with the Arion Club (this being the fourth time she 
has been engaged by them in five years). Later Miss 
Crawford will tour with the Thomas Orchestra, and un- 


dertake a campaign with a concert company of her own. Acting. 





Van Rooy will be here, at Music Hall, November 27 and 
November 30. 
ea & 
Arthur Hochman, pianist, will assist at the fourth of 
this season’s Hamlin Sunday concerts, November 23. 


=e <€ 


Mr. and Mrs. Pixley have left for California, where the 
librettist of the “Prince of Pilsen” will seek to recuperate 
his overtaxed nervous system. 


= <= 


Ellison van Hoose was another of the successful soloists 
at the second Milwaukee ballad concert. 


eS <= 


Wm. H. Pontius, of Dubuque, Ia., is an exceedingly able 
conductor. The men of the Chicago Orchestra played at 
several festivals under his direction, and they one and all 
speak most highly of his unusual ability. 


=e = 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wells gave a delightful recep- 
tion at their studio for Miss Mary Minchhoff, who is 
visiting relatives in Chicago 


= <= 


Adolf Weidig finished his course of lectures on 
“Orchestral Instruments.” The series was well attended, 
and proved not only of great interest to amateurs but also 
of much use to students. 


= <= 


has 


Josef Weiss, the Hungarian pianist, will give a recital 
at Music Hall on November 20. Mr. Weiss directs the 
piano department of the Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory. He is one of Europe’s best pianists, and has no 
superior as an interpreter of Brahms. 


= <= 


After her recital there on November 17 and her ap- 
pearance in May with the Thomas Orchestra, Miss Jean- 
ette Durno will have played three times within the year 
at Dubuque, Ia. Last spring she played the Grieg Piano 
Concerto in that city with the Spiering Orchestra. 

eS €& 


The School of Acting of the Chicago Auditorium Con- 
servatory will present the late John Arthur Fraser's last 
comedy drama, “The Country Store,” for the first time on 
any stage, in Recital Hall, Thursday, November 13. 
Special scenery and stage effects have been made for this 
production, one of the most elaborate ever staged at the 
The piece will be put on under the super- 
Dickson, director of the School of 


conservatory. 


vision of Henry 
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MABELLE CRAWFORD. 
ERE are some recent press notices on the work of 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, the popular Chicago con- 


tralto: 


Miss Crawford has been heard here several times before, but the 


reception accorded her last night bore witness to the esteem in 
which she is held. Miss Crawford sang splendidly She was in 
excellent voice, and the greatness of the artist was proven by the 


of the large audience, 
consonant, and the 
nook and cranny.—Omaha 


way in which she commanded the attention 


the way in which she articulated every 
warm, 


Bee, September 11, 1902. 


pure, 
vibrant tones which filled every 


The special feature of the evening was the singing of Miss Mabelle 


Crawford. Miss Crawford opened with an aria well calculated to 


f her magnificent voice and was 
Miss 


display the dramatic possibilities 


an immediate success, ending amidst trenmendous applause 


Crawford has a charming stage presence, which immediately cap- 
tivates her listeners Her voice is full, rich and of great power; 
she shows careful training and intelligence in her interpretations. 
rhese, with a good enunciation and unusually artistic temperament, 


make her singing not cnly interesting, but a great pleasure.—Omaha 


World-Herald, September 11, 1902 


Miss Mabelle Crawford could not but be flattered by the cordiality 


of her reception last evening, and her delightful singing and charm 


ng personality only strengthened the golden her 
first 


charming b 


opinions won at 


appearance Miss Crawford was compelled to give two more 


which she sang with much dramatic feeling.— 


Omaha World-Herald, September <2, 1902. 


lads, 


Miss Mabelle Crawford received another ovation for her fine work, 
she 
Omaha World-Herald, September 13, 1902 


the audience not being content until had sung a double encore 
after the second number. 

Miss Mabelle Crawford, the well known 
week by singing 
America’s most contraltos, 


contralto, has delighted 


thousands this her artistic Miss Crawford easily 


ranks with able and it is always an 


education as well as a delight to hear her.—Omaha Excelsior, Sep- 


tember 13, 1902. 





Added to her qualities of tone and general abilities as a vocalist, 
ciation which renders it 
(la) 


she possesses a clear enur possible to un 


derstand every word she sings.—Davenport Times, October 


5, 1902. 





Miss Mabelle Crawford 
so rarely rich, melodious and powerful 


captured all hearts with her soulful voice, 
She 


finest contralto 


sang with an ease that 


was charming She is one of the singers we have 


heard. The richness, power and flexibility of her voice is wonder- 


ful.—Davenport (la.) Republican, October 8, 1902. 


Miss Mabelle Crawford has a contralto voice of unusual sweetness 


and purity and a charming personality.—Daily Leader, Davenport, 
Ia., October 8, 1902. 
Miss Mabelle Crawford is counted as one of the foremost con- 


traltos of America.—Chautauqua (N. Y.) Herald, August 2, 1902 
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Philip Hale, in Boston “ Journal,” 

‘*Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and 
easily bore away the honors. * * * 
Mr. Hamlin is one of the most bril- 
liant singers now before the pub- 





lic.” TENOR. 


SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, Etc. 


HAMLIN 


Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago, 


or priacipal New York Managers. 


H. E. Krehbiel, in New York““Tribune”’ 
‘**Mr. Hamlin has been so eloquent 
a champion of artistic dignity, no- 
bility and sincerity that he deserves 
to be singled out for a special word 
of praise. ** * He was, as always, 
an artist in all he did.” ‘ 
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Greater New York. 





New York, November 10, 1902. 

ODERN conditions, the tremendous strug- 

gle, the survival of the fittest, all these fac- 

tors unite to bring out all that is in one 

in the musical field in this country. It is 

not the voice or the ability alone, nor in- 

deed both together, which leads to suc- 

cess. To quote R. W. Conant, on “Mind Training in 

Business”; ‘Every man, no matter how high his station, 

must advertise himself and his goods. Nor is it well to be 

backward in asking for what one wants. To him that 

knocketh shall be opened—especially if he seems likely to 

kick in the door. If you want a certain position go for it, 

and get all your friends to help you. The doors to the 

Temple of Success are twofold; on one is written Push, 
on the other Pull.” 

The writer has in mind a certain singer who came here 
two years ago, and is in this short time pretty nearly at 
the top. He pulled and pushed, followed up all manner 
of opportunities, made other opportunities, created a place 
for himself, but not by taking things easy or by resting 
after a success. Not much! Each success only created 
incentive to attain more, and in the meantime this man 
has climbed over others prominent two years ago. 

There is another singer, possessing a fine voice, whose 
total ambition seems to be to earn his salary as a church 
singer, whereas this should be only a small proportion of 
the gross income. He sings only when driven to it, is 
lazy, or at least indifferent, cannot bear to sing for anyone 
likely to engage him, and on the other hand has not suffi- 
cient reputation to be engaged without such trial singing. 
The end of this singer will come, and a great pity it 
will be. 

Ee = 

At Madame Finkel’s studio, November 7, was heard this 
excellent program, sung exclusively by pupils: 

Duet, O That We Two Were Maying.................seeeeeee+--SmMith 
Miss Presby and Mr. Weed 
Jadsunetavarsakeetpastnokie MacDowell 


-o+++- Brewer 


© Ra TMinicchnccvindicecass 
Rechetey,, Weatlescrcsccoccccocescccccscccvesces 
Miss Emily M. Bolton. 
Duct, Om the Bins Danebe...cccccscccccsccsccsvecsevcsccccssve Panofka 
Miss Keene and Rev. C. H. Scholey. 
iLovhedscisedudsteietGenensteukeeannacsnied cian Mascagni 
shared D’Hardelot 
pondeeoweaeaa Massenet 


Voi lo sepete 
BORG Whicvece 
Cuvre toe FOut Blows cccccvccivcocceccscceses 
Miss Beatrice Mocs 
le I: TRiivcvancdeciceatenascteteinbasadesredcdensiisabaus Bohm 


Still 


Who Is Sylvia?...... .. Schubert 


Flask, Task, the Lask!...ccccccccccccccccccccscescccsccnccees Schubert 
Rev. Chas. H. Scholey. 

re... 8 8 See Pe ee eeereeenees Cerne eres Delibes 

Pica Foote 


Irish Folksong...... sateen peal 
It Was a Lover and His Lass................. 
Miss D. H. Bell. 


..Old English 


jedteee Arditi 
Weber-Hildach 


Parla! 


Mien Liebster ist ein............ 





BE. 5 TIN cay vckons cbeevebspyeds uecendcnpedesteessecdatsbences Denza 
Miss H. L. Keene. 

Geta? TAs CHAGIGR. oc cccccccccccvccccsccvcccccccesoncoscces Underhill 

PD Ghcdkecnveddaurncdecedensesdebbebdedeccobassabsnpeutsesnene Downs 

RE FR cewesesvccvescidvcocnpepensecgagvecceteossegecocsosasses Bartlett 
Hamilton M. Weed. 

ae. ee CR, vi ck cccnccnssbtsaobadaseconcorsenccces od 

Miss Keene and Miss Bell. 

BS we Deets Tie Tees ices vic ccccssec cccusevcvvcssivecseséasie Gounod 

Rose Songs (two) Jessie Gaynor 

Ey ee id savateapcnodedhssenes<oscustdocvensesceses Aylward 
Miss Lucille Presby. 

Riis Te nisncdtdenispitsadedeninkaiecel Sir John Stainer 


Miss Presby and Mr. Weed. 


Miss Dorothy Bell was particularly attractive, singing 
with animation of feature, distinct enunciation, and charm 
of style. She has a voice which pleases. 

Another pretty girl of the brunette type, a good singer, 
was Miss Hannah L. Keene; she is musicianly, and also 
possesses good enunciation. The two united in an old Eng- 
lish canon, ‘““Laurinda and Clorinda,” which was very ef- 
fective. Miss Lucille Presby sang most brilliantly; her 
high notes, those above the staff, are particularly sweet, 
while her imposing stature commands attention. The men 
also did well, and Madame Finkel can point to the artistic 
singing of these pupils, some of whom are coming profes- 
sionals. 


SH <= 


Why this throwing of hands, this jerking of the body, 
this eccentric display of self, on the part of an accompan- 
ist? If the solo singer only knew how it distracts the audi- 
ence, so that two-thirds are saying, ‘Now look at the ac- 
companist; isn’t he funny?’ instead of paying entire atten- 
tion to the singer—if the singer only knew it, he would be 
the first to rid himself of such a player. These gyrations 
are simply affectations of the worst sort, hindering the 
effect, interfering with singer and audience alike. It is 
bad enough in a solo pianist, but when an accompanist so 
disports himself it is ridiculous. Mind, he never does 
this in the quiet of his own practice; it is only when on 
view. These thoughts are suggested by the antics of a 
certain young man at the piano during a recent recital, and 
to him, and him alone, were to be attributed the smiles 
and amused expressions observable all over the hall. 


eS = 


Bianca Holley recently sang some new songs for a Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER man, namely, “So, Dear,” Chaffin; “Elaine,” 
Bartlett; “My Thought of You,” Hawley. Since May 1 
she is solo soprano of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
and last summer she sang in various cities, in part as fol- 
lows: At New London, Fisher’s Island (with Heinrich, the 
blind Boston tenor), at Ridgefield, Conn.; with the Banks 
Glee Club, at Carnegie Hall, at the New Haven festival 
(in May), at Asbury Park in one of a series of musicales, 
and recently at the Siegel-Cooper opening. Possessing a 





voice of both brilliancy and feeling, Miss Holley is on the 
way to prominence. 
eS <= 
Walter H. Robinson, the tenor of Dr. Parkhurst’s, be- 
fore that at St. James P. E. Church, Madison avenue, is 
convalescing, having been ill with typhoid fever. Charles 
Hargraves has been substituting for him at the church, 
and Walter Henry Hall voluntarily took on himself the 
duties of conducting Mr. Robinson’s choral society at 
Richmond Hill, L. I. 
eH €& 


John H. Solotaroff’s concert, at Murray Hill Lyceum, 
will have beside the “Tempo Chorus,” these soloists: 
Miss M. Denison, soprano; Miss Sarah Fish, piano; Mr. 
Karsch, baritone, and Mr, Ulanov, violin. The chorus 
will sing Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” Handel’s 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” Schumann’s “Gipsy Life” and Schu- 
bert’s “To Sylvia.” Mr. Solotaroff deserves much praise 
for his enterprise and ambition, for he has risen unaided 
to his present position. The world is sure to hear more 
of him. 

=e <& 

William Russell Case, the pianist and teacher, had a 
very successful summer at Fremont, Neb. Pupils come 
to him from all parts of the country, and his reputation 
is such that he attracts larger numbers every year. For 
some years he taught at Miss Annie Brown’s Fifth avenue 
school. 

eS € 

The new bass at St. Bartholomew’s P. E. Church is 

a Mr. Duffy. 
eH €& 

George Seymour Lenox, the tenor, has returned from a 
three weeks’ tour with the Lotus Glee Club through Da- 
kota. Mr. Lenox’s pure tenor voice is fast bringing him 
reputation far beyond local confines. 

ee & 

Percy Hemus sang at Roseville Presbyterian Church 
last Sunday night these numbers: Gounod’s “Forever 
With the Lord,” Mendelssohn’s “Lord God of Abraham” 
and a simple Gospel hymn. It is difficult to say which he 
sang best—the climax in “Forever” was splendid, while 
the artist shone forth in the hymn 


=e 


At the Wirtz Piano School, this Friday evening, there 
will be a piano recital by Misses Grace H. Stryker, Isabel 
Rough and Gustave C. Wirtz. The program includes 
compositions by van Westerhout, Ambrose, Schumann, 
Sartorio, Sternberg, Moszkowski, Beethoven, Henselt and 
Chopin. 


Mrs. Rollie Borden Low. 
RS. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, the soprano, singing 
at the Francis Walker musicale, November 4, 
showed a wonderful gain in breadth of voice and warmth 
of tone. Increased experience and authority were evident 
in the aria from “Le Cid,” and Mrs. Low did even better 
work in the lovely Schumannesque song by Bungert 
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VIRGINIA LISTEMANN. 


a —- 


aa) N the front page of this week’s Musicat Cov- 
RIEK is a handsome portrait of Virginia Lis- 
temann, the young Chicago soprano, who has 
only recently returned from a four years’ 
course of study under the best instructors of 
Berlin and Dresden. 

Heredity and environment play an important role in 
the development young artist. Miss Listemann 
comes of a family !ong famous in the annals of music. 
Her father, Bernhard Listemann, was one of the first 
great European violinists to visit this country. He de- 
cided to live here, and for many years he has done im- 
measurable good for the cause of music in America. His 
long concert tours throughout the country spread his 
fame as one of the significant masters of his instrument; 
and in New York, Chicago and Boston the veteran mu- 
sician served as the concertmaster and soloist of our most 
important orchestras. At present Mr. Listemann is the 
leading violin instructor at the Chicago College of Music. 

The young lady’s brothers, Paul and Franz, are both 
artists of distinction. The former is one of New York’s 
best violinists, and the latter ranks equally high as a ’cel- 
list. Finally, there is Fritz Listemann, of Boston, a vio- 
linist of rare ability, and the gifted composer of several 
unusually interesting violin concertos. 

Surrounded as she was by excellent musical example, 
and helped by the best artistic advice, Virginia Listemann 
began her musical studies under exceptionally happy cir- 
cumstances, A thorough course of training on the piano 
went hand in hand with her vocal work. In fact, such 
proficiency did the musical girl display at the instrument 
that after performing a concerto at one of the Chicago 
College of Music examinations, where Miss Listemann 
was studying, the faculty awarded her a handsome medal, 
which to this day forms one of her most prized musical 
trophies. 

Slight in form and extremely graceful in carriage, the 
young singer grew into a beautiful woman. This advantage 
of a pleasing personality, combined with the unusual mu- 
sical intelligence displayed by Miss Listermann, determined 
her parents to fit their gifted daughter for an operatic 
career. To this end she and her mother journeyed to 
Dresden, where arrangements were made for instruction in 
singing, acting and languages. . In all these branches Miss 
Listemann’s progress was most quick and eminently en- 
couraging. Particularly her singing and her acting soon 
comment in the musical colony of Dresden. 
Madame Haenisch, the renowned local teacher, was aston- 
ished at the facility with which her young American pupil 
mastered and digested the leading principles of operatic 
vocalism, and it was not long before Miss Listemann had 
far outstripped her classmates, and was singing difficult 
arias, while her fellow students were still struggling with 
the intricacies of do, re, mi, fa, and were not yet finished 





of a 


aroused 


with the effort to emit a tone and to keep the mouth open 
at the same time. Under Paul Wiecke, too, the distin- 
guished actor at the Dresden Royal Theatre, Miss Liste- 
mann was acquiring the rudiments of dramatic art, and 
studying the Wagnerian traditions as exposed by Malten, 
Perron, Scheidemantel, Gudehus and other celebrated sing- 
ers at the Royal Opera of Dresden. 

A girl of such beauty and vivacity as our young singer 
was naturally enough not allowed to shine unseen, and in 
spite of her youth, her fascinating manner and her excep- 
tional talent soon won for her a prominent position in the 
exclusive society of the Saxon capital. There for several 
winters Miss Listemann met everybdy worth knowing, in- 
cluding many world renowned artists, many of whom took 
a warm persona! interest in her with flattering predictions 
of her own brilliant future. 

Madame Haenisch gave frequent concerts at the houses 
of the high nobility, and Miss Listemann was always ac- 
corded a place on these programs. At this time she was 
studying coloratura soprano roles, and with Wiecke she 
was reading the leading feminine roles in the tragedies of 
Schiller, Goethe, Shakespeare, Lessing, Moliére and 
other classical dramatists. 

Then came the formal début in Dresden, at a charity 
concert presided over by the Crown Princess of Saxony 
and the Princess Giinther. The success was immediate 
and general. The débutante was applauded by the public 
and congratulated by the royal sponsors of the concert. 
Miss Listemann’s social success made her a great favor- 
ite in military circles, and at all the fashionable concerts 
given by the officers’ clubs in and about Dresden she was 
always engaged for several numbers. In Thuringia, too, 
the home of her famous father, Miss Listemann gave sev- 
eral successful concerts of her own. All this time, how- 
ever, she by no means neglected her studies, as was 
amply demonstrated by her ever increasing repertory of 
operatic arias and German classical lieder. 

A short visit to America and renewed artistic contact 
with her musical family served to further encouragement, 
and in the fall of 1901 Miss Listemann returned to Ger- 
many, firmly resolved there to enter on an operatic 
career. She did not go back to Dresden, but preferred 
Berlin, where the difficulties that beset an artist are more 
numerous, but where, also, even a small triumph has more 
than merely local significance. 

Placing herself under the expert guidance of Mme. Nick- 
lass-Kempner, Miss Listemann threw herself heart and 
soul into the task of finishing her vocal training. The 
great Berlin teacher found in her accomplished pupil gifts 
which seemed too lavish for the limited field of colora- 
tura singing. The young girl’s voice had become more 
voluminous, her style had broadened, and above the edge 
of her artistic horizon there beckoned great possibilities 
in the realm of German opera. 

Thorough always, Mme. Kempner put Miss Listemann 
through a systematic course of Lortzing, Weber and Wag- 
ner, but, by way of contrast, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Gounod 
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and Donizetti were not neglected. Songs, too, were dili 
gently studied, the curriculum containing all the old names 
and such newer ones as Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Massenet, 
Brahms, Richard Strauss, Hildach, Bemberg 
and Hugo Wolff. 

At the public examinations of Stern’s Conservatory Miss 
Listemann made a pronounced hit, and she was immedi- 


Chaminade 


ately selected to sing at the spring operatic representations 
Shortly afterward the young artist’s father went abroad, 
and with him she attended the Bayreuth Wagner Festi- 
val. Imbued with a desire to emulate the example she saw 
there, Miss Listemann sought Kniese, known as the Prime 
Minister of Bayreuth, and obtained a hearing, at which she 
sang her way into the heart of that powerful gentleman 
Impressed alike with her dramatic power and her flexible 
voice, Kniese was anxious to have her remain in Bayreuth, 
and there under his direction prepare herself to sing some 
of the smaller roles at the next Wagner performances. 

How great an honor this is need scarcely be emphasized 
As a rule many singers who have had years of training on 
important operatic stages are not considered quite ripe for 
appearances at Bayreuth 

Miss Listemann finally arranged to spend the winter of 
1903-4 in Bayreuth, with Kniese, and then she returned to 
her home in Chicago, there to rest for a year before be 
ginning her career proper abroad. However, there 
much eagerness in her native city to hear the young singer, 
and pressed by her friends, Miss Listemann finally con 
sented to give a concert. This took place last week 
November 4, and in our regular Chicago columns will be 
found a full description of the event. The local newspa 
pers were lavish in their praise, and there will follow here 
next week full extracts from the Chicago daily journals. 

Following her Chicago success, further appearances have 
already been arranged for Miss Listemann in Boston, New 
Orleans, Kansas City and La Crosse. 
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Wetzler Orchestral Concerts. 


HE sale of seats for the series of five orchestral con 
certs to be given by Hermann Hans Wetzler at 
Carnegie Hall during the season is now in progress at 
the box office of the hall and at Ditson’s. The soloists at 
the first concert on Wednesday, November 19, will be 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, and Miss Elsa Ruegger, 
cellist. Mr. Wetzler will have an orchestra of ninety per 
formers under his direction at these concerts, with Max 
Bendix as concert master. 


Anderson and Baernstein in the West. 


HE Schubert Club, of City, Mo., Gustav 
Schoettle director, will give its first concert of the 
season Tuesday evening, November 25. Sara Anderson 
soprano, and Joseph Baernstein, basso, have been engaged 


Kansas 


as the soloists at this concert 
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pea) HE committee charged with the duty of selecting 
the design for the Brahms Memorial in Vienna, 

has unanimously assigned the task to Professor 

Rudolph Weyrs. He represents the composer as 

sitting in a kind of curule chair. Other competi- 

tors who sent in designs for the monument were Kund- 
mann and Benk and Klinger. All the artists represented 
Brahms as sitting, because his short figure would not be 
monumental enough standing. Klinger, who is guilty of 
creating a Beethoven statue stark naked, except for a 
blanket over his knees, only sent in a sketch for the Brahms 
his subject is sitting on a bench 


monument, in which 
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THe Weyrs PIECcE. 


and leaning on the balustrades of a little open temple, half 
music pavillion, half a shelter from rain. Prof. Weyrs’ 
monument will be executed in marble. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Brahms Monument in Vienna. 


Klinger, in justice to him it must be said, withdrew from 
the competition because in the proposals sent out by the 
committee it was stated that the expense must not exceed 


scribed as the greatest of modern masters, and who has an 


increasing number of admirers. 

There is a craze at present throughout the world for 
erecting statues as monuments to the memory of celebri- 
ties for whom their worshippers predict an immortality of 
fame. In many cases the desire to thus honor a great man 
of our time leads his friends to hurry on his apotheosis, in- 
stead of waiting for the mellowing influence of time to 
pronounce the final verdict. Beethoven died in 1827; his 


K.inGer’s DesiGN, WHICH Was REJECTED. 


100,000 francs, and this sum ($20,000) did not seem to him 
adequate for the erection of a fitting memorial to such an 
original artist as Brahms, who was during his life de- 
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Tue BrAHMS MEMORIAL AT VIENNA, BY RUDOLPH WEYRS. 


monument at Bonn dates from 1845, that at Vienna (by 
Zambusch) 1850, while the sketch by Klinger is a produc- 
tion of today. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


COUNTERPOINT APPLIED. 


By Percy Goetschius. 
SCHIRMER, New York, 


new work of the 
authority, Goetschius 
Stuttgart), 
entitled “Counterpoint Applied in 
Canon and Other Polyphonic Forms.” 
Horatio W. Parker. It is a sequel to the author’s “ 
phonic Forms of Musical Composition,” and an addition 
to his course of harmony called ‘Material Used in Musi- 
cai Composition.” Mr. Goetschius recommends to students 
who are to use this work a series of works mentioned in 
the introduction to the book, which has five divisions as 
follows: Fundamental Principles of a Two Voice Poly- 
phony; The Forms; Chorale Figuration; The 
Fugue and The Canon. Issued by such an authority as 
Mr. Goetschius the work necessarily recommends itself 
highly to all serious minded music students, to whom it 
will prove a valued vade mecum. 


theoretical well 


Percy 





the Invention, Fugue, 
It is dedicated to 


Invention 


MOZART. 
By Eustace J. Breakspeare. 
E. P. 
Eustace J. Breakspeare, 


Dutton & Co., New York, publish a new Mozart, 
of Birmingham, England, 
“Essays on Musical Aésthetics,” originally pub- 
lished, by J. M. Dent & Co., London. The 
author admits his obligations to Otto Jahn, limiting them, 


by 
author of 
we believe, 
however, only to historical and biographical facts of this 


“amateur music,” and he assumes complete responsi- 


bility for the zsthetic views and sentiments pronounced in 
the work, 
In 


chestral 


in 


which is applicable to English readers. 

the a well known New York or- 
conductor recently that Mozart’s “Mar- 
“written to order” for Schikaneder, 
work on Mozart page 


view of fact that 


swore 
riage of Figaro” was 


let from the latest (see 
168): 

It 
quainted with 
“book” for 


day), 


quote 


Mozart became ac- 


already constructed 


that 


who had 


the house of Baron Wetzlar 

Da Ponte, the librettist 
(“Il Ricco d'un 
for a Mc 


scussed 


was at 


a Salieri Giorno”’—a rich man for a 
lines of 
that 


and 


on the 


Da Ponte; 


zartean 
It 
sent him by 
the work within the 
seven weeks of the year speaks 
about 


the plans new 
play, di 


xk upon the 


and opera, 
Beaumarchais’ were was in vember 


Mozart set to w “words” 
the 
short space of the remaining six or 


of the ardor with 


fact of his practically completing entire 


sufficiently which he must have gone his 


work, 

In a foot note (page 124) it says: “ ‘Figaro’ was placed 
stage (at Prague) in 1786 by the Bondini Com- 
&c. The under stated that the 
was “written to order” for Schikaneder, who had 
the scenery, &c., on hand and who in the suburbs of 
Vienna owned theatre leased it, and needed 
a new opera to recoup himself, or words to that effect. 

It was “The Magic Flute” which was first produced in 
Schikaneder’s Theatre, subsequently known as the Bret- 
be seen that instead of having 
given Mozart a commission to write an opera for him, he 
(Schikaneder) “always a regular sponger”’—as the 
book quotes—upon Mozart. He tried to “exploit” Mozart 
he behaved ungratefully to both Mozart and his 
Mozart wrote the Queen of the Night, in “The 
Magic Flute,” for his sister-in-law, Josefa Weber, for her 
“gelanfige gurgel” (“agile throat”). She was married to 
Hofer, violinist at the theatre managed by Schikaneder, 
The other sister, Sophie, the 
married one of Jakob 
was 


upon the 


pany,” conductor oath 


opera 


small or 


terhaus Theatre, and it will 


was 


and 
widow. 


and Josefa also sang there. 
youngest of the girls, 
Haibl, who sang at the Schikaneder Theatre, 
she who subsequently nursed Mozart in his last illness. 
write, as 


the tenors, 
and it 
order to 


no trace of 


“The 


3ut we can discover any 


sworn to recently. Magic Flute” was composed 
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TENOR, 


has published a 
known 
(formerly of 
for the use of students of music, 


Homo- 


during the last year of his life—1791. 


construed to signify that a Mozart opera was 
order” 
here in this country. 


STANDARD LIGHT OPERAS. 
By George P. Upton. 


From the press of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 


issued a very convenient handbook called “Standard Light 
their composers and their music. George P. Upton 
“Standard Ora- 
“Standard Symphonies,” 
be re- 
“Standard 
to 
Arts Building, Chicago) 
gives, in alphabetical order, the list of the composers, and 
com- 


Operas,” 
is the author of 
“Standard Cantatas, 
Music,” and a new book which 
viewed later, called “Musical Pastels.” In his 
Light Operas’ Mr. Upton (he dedicates the 
Charles T. Curtiss, of the 


“Standard Operas,” also 


” 


torios,” 


“Woman in will 


book 
Fine 


foreigners the three American 
Luders and Sousa. 

The de Koven operas reviewed in the book are 
Hood,” “Maid Marian,” “Rob Roy” and “The 
Master.” The Luders operas are “King Dodo” and 
Prince of Pilsen,” while the Sousa opera is 
his book is the authority on the subject, 


they are all 
posers— de Koven, 


except 


the Sullivan operas, Offenbach operas, Strauss operas, and 
it 
Yet we fail to 
find certain American light operas over which an immense 
neither the composer nor his work is 


those Millécker, Audran, Delibes and others, 


cannot be adjudged as a prejudiced work. 


of many 


row is being made— 
the book 
fails to understand why 


mentioned in Possibly Mr. 


“unconscious 


Upton, 
others, 
should require extraordinary attention. 





WAGNER IN PARIS. 
Adolphe Jullien. 


T was the great good fortune of Richard Wagner, 


all the storms of life and when he thought he was 
to find some generous friend 


going to the bottom, 
who could succor him, and 
like a providential saviour in the midst of the tem- 


set him afloat again—to see 
rise, 
some prince of art or some great one of the earth 


had a passionate enthu- 


pest, 
who took an affection for him, 
siasm for his works, and pushed him forward in the path 
glory by realizing his fondest vows, even beyond what 
he could dream. Long before King Louis II mounted 
the throne of Bavaria and opened wide for him the doors 
of the Munich Opera, it Liszt who made himself 
Wagner's patron at Weimar, who was kindled with ad- 
miration for him and his works by a simple appeal 
which Wagner addressed to him from Paris, after meeting 
with the publisher Schlesinger, and who produced on the 
Grand Ducal! stage of Weimar with brilliant success that 
“Tannhauser,” which had its premiére at Dresden in 1845, 
but had then been appreciated neither by the public, by 
the press, and which could not be 
played elsewhere. These Weimar performances in Feb- 
1849, were for Wagner a dazzling revenge for the 


ol 


was 


musicians, nor by 


ruary, 
original shock to “Tannhauser.” 

Three months later, when Wagner had to flee from 
Saxony, after the insurréctional troubles of Dresden, he 


took refuge with Liszt and would have remained there 
quietly, if he had not heard one fine day that orders had 
come from Dresden to arrest him. There was no time to 
Liszt obtained for his friend a passport lent by a 
Dr. Wideman, and took him to Eisenach on the 
road to Paris. It was here that Wagner wished to try 
his fortune, and this he did after having touched land 
at Zurich. This brief sojourn at Paris, the second which 
Wagner made and which lasted almost a month, has 
hitherto not been touched on by the master’s biographers, 


lose. 
certain 


for the good reason that no journal mentioned it, and no 
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In this, the latest 
up to date work on Mozart, nothing is said that could be 
“written to 
in any sense, and certainly not in the sense applied 


1s 


“Robin 
Fencing 
“The 
“El Capitan.” 
and as it gives 


like some 
imitations” 


in 
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It may be interest- 
and it is easy 
gathered and 


important event is connected with it. 
ing, however, to say something about it, 
to do so at present when we 
grouped together, all the letters exchanged between the 
two friends for the twenty years from 1841 to 1861 
Wagner, when he reached Paris, to communi- 





possess, 
















































































hastened 


cate his impressions to Liszt, and in a striking letter, 
dated June 5, he pours forth all his desires, all his hopes, 
not without some deceptions which began to appear. 
“My dear friend, it is to you” (Wagner uses the second 


person singular here for the first time) “that I must address 


myself when my heart longs to open itself. Yes, I have 
need of being strengthened; I do not deny it. I tell you 


irankly—I am absolutely incapable of lending myself to a 


comedy of intrigue; if I had only this means of success I 
would pack up tomorrow and go and live in some village 
I am anxious to work as long as I can, but 
market is impossible 


in Germany. 
to fling my productions in such a 
for me. Besides, 
so rotten, so decrepit that, to finish it, 


art as it exists here has fallen so low, is 


it only needs some 


stout hand to give it its coup de grace. Dear friend, leav- 
ing aside all philosophic speculation, I feel the need of 
telling you this plainly; in the soil of the counter revolu- 


tion no art is possible, in the soil of the counter revolu- 
tion the future of art is problematic unless one can pro- 
vide for it in time. 

“In a word, tomorrow I shall begin to write for a seri- 
ous political journal an article on the theatre of the future. 
I promise you that as far as is possible I will refrain from 
but, 


re 
re 


talking politics or compromising you or anyone else; 


as regards art and the theatre I shall allow myself to be, 


using conventional forms, as red as possible, for it is es- 


sential not to hoist false colors. I think 1 am thus act- 
The man who for simple reasons of prudence 
most 


At 


ing wisely. 
advises me to follow this path as 
no other than your lieutenant, Belloni 


the promising is 


Paris, he says, 


I must have as much’ money as M. [ Meyerbeer, no doubt] 
Or even more money than M., or make myself feared. 
Well, for want of money I have a furious longing to 
practise a bit of terrorism in the domain of art. Give me 
your blessing, or rather lend me your assistance. Come 
and manage this grand hunt; we will knock over a fine 
hecatomb of hares. 

“Doubtless I shall not reach the goal so soon; I am, 
however, preparing myself, I cannot write a libretto like 
Scribe or Dumas. Once ‘arrived’ at a decent result in 
this hunting ground Paris, I reckon on not exploiting 
it in mere routine fashion; I must do something new, and 
this is not possible unless by drawing entirely from 
myself, I am looking then for a young French poet with 
a heart warm enough to devote himself to my idea. I 
shall myself invent my subject, and the other will only 





have to make his French verses as tranquilly as possible 


Any other method would not suit me. You see here the 
virile side of my program; now for the other side. This 
frightful Paris weighs down and crushes me. In spite of 


my courage. I often experience troublesome fits of weak- 
ness, and in spite of your generous offers I am often in 
mortal dread, when I see my money melting away in con- 
sequence of this doubly to Paris, I 
through the same phases as ten years ago, 


long journey pass 


when I came 


here; how often did I then have criminal temptations 
when I saw beginning those long days without bread.” 
(To be continued.) 


Concert at Waco, Tex. 


GOOD concert was given Thursday evening, Octo- 

A ber 23, in hall of the Texas Christian University 

at Waco, Tex., by Mrs. Marcia Isabel Ingalls, soprano; 

Robert D. Parmenter, violinist; Mrs. R. D, Parmenter, 

‘cellist; Miss Olive Leaman McClintic, reader, and W. B 
Schimmelpfennig, pianist 

Mr. Parmenter, the violinist of the evening, is to give 


a recital Friday evening, December 5 
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HEO. HANSEN, the new first secretary of the 
Russian Embassy in Washington, is a pianist 
and musician of reputation, not merely a dilet- 
tante performer, but an artist in training and 
understanding. It is reported that Mr. Hansen 
is most successful in interpreting works of the 

romantic and modern composers like Schumann, Tschai- 

kowsky and Rubinstein. He is a trained diplomat as well 
as a musician. For eleven years he served as chargé 
d’affairés at the Russian Legation in Mexico, and in the 
season his musicales were the most brilliant social affairs 
in the capital of our sister republic. Before going to 

Mexico Mr. Hansen filled the post of secretary at the Rus- 

sian Embassy in Washington, to which he has been re- 

called this year 

Mrs. Clara Corbin Wilson is giving a series of musicals 
at Hartford, Conn. 

Among the younger voice teachers in Elmira, N. Y., is 
Miss Gertrude F. Guion. 

Prof. Harleigh M. Bradley gave an organ recital at 
Pottstown, Pa., in October. 

An effort is being made to establish a branch of the 
Maine Festival Chorus in Hallowell. 

The new music director of Elmira, N. Y., public schools 
is Miss Genevieve Thornton, of Wellsville. 

Miss Grace Munsell, assisted by Miss Bess Robnett, re- 
cently gave a piano recital at Dallas, Tex. 

The pupils of Miss Callie Clarke’s music class gave a 
recital at the Sedalia (Mo.) College of Music Hall Octo- 
ber 23. 

he fifty-first recital by students of the Oliver Willis 
Halsted Conservatory of Music was given October 28 at 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Miss Alice E. Bonney, of Auburn, Me., gave an informal 
luncheon and musical at her home recently in honor of 
Mr.-and Mrs. W. T. Sears, of Boston. 

A song recital was given recently in Roseville, N. J., by 
Robert M. Muller, with the assistance of Miss Ruby 
Gerard Braun and Mrs. Harry L. Martin. 

The first of the series of Thursday organ recitals was 
given October 23, in Sage Chapel, Ithaca, N. Y., by George 
Goldsmith Daland. The soloists were Miss Bess Nichol- 
son and W. Grant Egbert, 

Charles de Lacy, assisted by his advanced pupils, Miss 
Elsie Pearl Helm, Miss Alice van Stone and Gustav F. 
Dohring, with Miss Hilda Smith at the piano, gave a con- 
ert at Denver October 21. 

\ successful musical event at Ottumwa, Ia., took place 
in October, under the management of Miss Eleanor Mc- 





Nett. The program was furnished by W. E. C. Seeboeck, 
Miss McNett and Miss Lenore Ulrich. 
Mrs. Annie S. Prendergast’s class three pupils’ recital 


was given October 18 at Grand Rapids, Mich. Class sec- 
md gave their recital October 28, when Schumann folk- 
songs were the subject of conversation and practical illus- 
ration 

\t her recent recital in Ottumwa, Ia., Miss Nellie M. 
Brewster was assisted by Marion Green, of Dubuque; Jean 
P. Duffield and Miss Edith Mary Hall played an obligato 


Miss Brewster, and Mrs. Clarence Stevens accom- 
panied Miss Brewster in her last number on the pipe organ. 
October 27 a series of entertainments, held under the 
uuspices of the faculty of the State University, opened at 
Wheeling. W. Va., the program being given by Hjalmar 


Mendelssohn 


O. Anderson, Mrs. Horace McClure, Mrs. Annie Evenden, 
Miss Ella M. Helen and Harry T. Hanlin. 

Mark Andrews, of London, is the new organist of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Miss Bessie Millard gave the first of the recitals on the 
piano in the second series this season by pupils of Miss 
Carrie Boardlemay, at her home at Lebanon, Pa., late in 
October. 

Mrs. F. R. Watson entertained about thirty-five pupils 
and friends at an impromptu musical recently at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. The guest of honor was Mrs. J. P. Watson, of 
Marshall, Minn. 

In compliment to the Indiana Federation of Womans 
Clubs an hour with modern composers was given at Green- 
castle, Pa. by Miss Marthine M. Dietrichson and Miss 
Caroline Dutton Rowley; Miss Elsie Wood accompanist. 

A piano and song recital by Mrs. Theodore W. Roberts, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Prof. Milo Deyo, of New 
York, will be given at New Platz, N. Y., November 21, 
under the auspices of Jacob Deyo. 

The male quartet of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, N. J., consists of Elmer D. Cutting, E. Maxwell 
Honeyman, Sidney R. Titsworth and R. Wilson Derby. 
They were assisted by Howard T. Lewis, Miss Etta M. 
Raybert and Miss Mary A. Luckey at a recent concert. 

At a concert to be given at Norwich, N. Y., Mrs. E. 
M. Rice, Mrs. B. W. Stover, Miss Eveline Chapman, Miss 
Marguerite Bonney, L. H. Burnside, David Johns, Lester 
H. Babcock, E. L. Nash, Coman Babcock, Miss Gertrude 
Nash, Mrs. C. B. Chapman and Mrs. D. C. Pike will take 
part. 

An “at home” was given by Mrs. C. W. Tinsman, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 21. Those participating 
were Mrs. E. Krueger, Miss Grace Graham, Mrs. Bell 
Fortune-Mueller, J. W. Vickerman and Mrs. C. W. Tins- 
man. An historical sketch from the oratorio of “The 
Messiah” was also read by the hostess, and current 
events were treated by Mrs. Percy King and Miss Millie 
Mason. Members of the First Congregational Church 
choir and Mrs. Tinsman’s pupils sang selections from 
“The Messiah.” 

For the Maine Music Festival in 1903 William R. Chap- 
man announces the entire opera of “Faust” in concert 
form for one of the concerts; “Quest,” by Ethelbert Nevin, 
orchestrated by Horatio Parker, scored for mezzo soprano, 
baritone, chorus and orchestra; two part songs, by 
Tschaikowsky, entitled, respectively, “Legend” and “Pater 
Noster”; two other choruses, one a brilliant concert waltz 
by Weinzierl, and the other, “The Heavens Are Telling,” 
from Haydn’s “Creation”; several a capella choruses, 
“Thous Art Mine All,” Bradsky; an old English madri- 
gale, entitled “My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose,” by 
Garet, as part of the programs to be given. 


Evelyn Fletcher-Copp’s Tour. 


VELYN FLETCHER-COPP left Boston October 1 
for a trip South, stopping for lectures at Bridgeport, 
Conn.; New York city; Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala., 
and Little Rock, Ark., arriving at Forth Worth, Tex., on 
October 8. From Fort Worth she went to Corsicana, where 
she gave a demonstration to quite a large audience, to 
Dallas for a demonstration and also to Sherman, where she 
lectured in the chapel of Kidd Key College. This college 
is one of the largest in Texas. 
normal class. 

After leaving Texas Mrs. Fletcher-Copp probably will 
go to Chicago, and will accept engagements to lecture for 
musical clubs or conservatories on her way to New Or- 
leans, where she will lecture. 








MACONDA. 


ADAME MACONDA will be the soloist at the con- 
cert of the Banks Glee Club, to be given in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of December 4. 


At Fort Worth she had a . 
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HE singers who took part in the Arion concert 
at Portland, Ore., in October were: Messrs. 
Gill, Schwind, Hoelbing, Jones, Breithaupt, 
Velten, Wandel, Rose, Laudenberger, Gritz- 
macher, Eysseli, Precemeder, Lang, Fleisch- 
hauer, Stewart, Heiler, Wagner, Klug, Froess- 
ner, Klutsch, Topken, Orth, Zimmerman, Hanebut, Buett- 
ner, Krumpf, Roenicke, Turk, Pilkington, Hippely, Hefty 
and Miller. Louis Dammasch was director and Charles 
Dierke was accompanist. The assisting artists were Paul 
Wessinger and Mrs. Sherman D. Brown. 
The Schumann String Quartet, of Newark, N. J., began its 
fourth season October 29. 

The Music Club, of Lawrence, Kan., has just held its 
first meeting of the season. 

The pupils of the Bollinger Conservatory gave a recital, 
October 30, at Fort Smith, Ark. 

The Bach Society, of Louisville, Ky., which made its 
début last winter, will shortly be reorganized. 

The Monday Evening Musical Ciub met, October 27, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lupton, at Clarksville, Tenn 

The Mendelssohn Society opened what promises to be 
one of its most successful seasons at Rockford, IIl., Oc- 
tober 23. 

The Apollo Club of Louisville, Ky., has begun rehears 
ing for its next concert, which will occur in the early part 
of December. 

The Women’s Club, of Peoria, Ill., gave a concert Oc 
tober 30. Miss Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Wade, and Mrs. Mc 
Cullough took part. 

The Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, of Lafayette, Ind., met 
October 25, when a program was present consisting 
of Russian and Hungarian music. 

A recital was given by Mrs. F. G. Aldworth and Ferdi 
nand Warner, of Grand Rapids, Mich., for the Treble 
Clef Society, of Allegan, last week. 

The Morning Musical, of Fort Wayne, Ind., began its 
annual series of recitals October 24. Mrs. Charles Howard 
Trego, of Chicago, gave the program. 

The Women’s Musical Club, of Burlington, Ia., gave the 
second recital of the season, October 27, with Mrs. Grace 
Clark de Graff, of Des Moines, and Miss Anna M. Jones, 
as soloists. 

Beginning with the first Tuesday in November, the Mor 
ristown Vocal Society will start rehearsals for the season 
of 1902-3, under the leadership a new director, J 
Sebastian Matthews. 

The Arion, of Fort Worth, Tex., announce the following 
attractions for the season: December 10, Sue Harrington 
Furbeck, George Hamlin, Jan van Oordt, W. C. E. See 
boeck; January 27, Sol. Marcusson, Miss Dorothy Frew, 
Miss Harriette Ross. 

The first of the delightful concerts of the Toledo Maen 
nerchor, opening the season of 1902-3, was given October 
28. The soloists were Miss Ella Schroeder, violinist, of 
Detroit, and Bertram Schwahn, of Toledo. 

The initial meeting of the Fargo, N. Dak., Musical Club 
for this season was held late in October. Those taking 
part were Miss Chisholm, Miss Leonard, Norris Orchard, 
Mr. Bronson, Miss Lyon, Miss Adah Bryant, Mrs. Wil 
son, Miss van Houten, Miss Nellie Bryant. 

The Colorado Springs Musical Club is doing good work 
in bringing artists to that city. Six musicals have been 
arranged for during the coming season, and three sub 
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can now be engaged for the 
Season of 1902-1903. 
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scription concerts. The club has been making a special 
study of the history of music, ancient and modern. 

The officers of the Oratorio Society, of Tarkio, Mo., 
for the coming year are Prof. Frederick W. Mueller, di- 
rector; Prof. W. L. Porter, president; Prof. J. C. Adair, 
vice president; W. A. Stewart, secretary; C. Haupt, treas- 
urer. 

A musical organization known as the Waterville (N. Y.) 
Male Chorus has been organized with the following mem- 
bers: G. O. Selfe, Edward Martin, A. W. Mallory, Lew 
Wallace, Wallace S. Cole, Aubury Davis, W. J. Bennett, 
Herbert Jones, H. H. Osborne, Herbert Mallory, Stuart 
Berrill. 

Prof. W. H. Leib, vocal instructor, of Joplin, Mo., has 
organized a vocal club to be known as the Ladies’ Vocal 
Club. There are now twenty-five members, and the officers 
are: President, Mrs. E. T. Webb; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. W. F. Cook; executive committee, Mesdames Webb, 
Cook, T. J. Roney, J. M. Hirons and C. C. Harris. 

The Women’s’ Saturday Afternoon Club, of Wethers- 
field, Conn., opened its season on October 29 with a song 
recital in the Wethersfield Congregational Church, given 
by Miss Harriet Janet Austin, of New Haven, assisted by 
Mrs. Miriam Griswold Johnson, of Hartford, contralto, 
and W. H. Alling, organist of St. Mark’s Church in New 
York, accompanist. 

The Lockport Philharmonic Club is the name of the lat- 
est musical organization to be launched forth in that city. 
The officers elected are: Musical director, Miss M. Adelia 
Young; assistant director, Howard Long; president, Wil- 
liam H. Hammond; vice president, Miss Edith Gailor; 
secretary, Rollin Baker; treasurer, Miss Minnie Rignall 
librarian, Miss Edna Brown; business manager, Leslie 
Harrington. The first concert will take place during the 
week of November 24. 


Minneapolis Philharmonics. 
HE Philharmonic Club, of Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces regular season of three concerts to be 
given in the Swedish Tabernacle, as follows: 

November 11, 1902, “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns 
Soloists, Josephine Jacoby, George Hamlin, William A 
Willett, Alfred R. Wiley, John Ravenscroft. 

February 13, 1903, “Manzoni Requiem,” Giuseppe Verdi. 


its 


Soloists, Shanna Cumming, Alma Johnson Porteous, 
Edward Strong, Carl E. Dufft 

March 27, 1903, “St. Paul,” Mendelssohn. Soloists, 
Clara Williams, Maude A. Waterman, Evan Williams, 


Gwilym Miles. 

A special concert is to be given Christmas night, at which 
time “The Messiah” will be rendered 

The chorus and symphony orchestra assist at all the 
concerts 

The officers are: Frederick Fayram, president; C. Ellis 
Fisher, vice president; C. N. Chadbourn, treasurer; Geo. 
Lawther, treasurer; H. Hutchins, librarian; H. W. 
Freeman, chorus master. 

Directors, W. L. Harris, F. G. Smith, E. H. Day, R. B 
Savage, W. B. Heath, S. H. Lockin, W. S. Hunkins, W. 
Z. Moffett, J. H. Chick, S. V. Morris, T. N. Jayne, W. S. 
Marshall, D. Alvin Davies, Hilleary L. Murray. Accom- 
panist, Miss Eulalie Chenevert Musical director, Emil 
Oberhoffer. 
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. HE operatic season of Barcelona will be enliv 
ened by the first production of a new opera, 
“Giovanni de Napoli,” by Juan Manon 
composer is only twenty-three years old, and 

like Koczalski was an infant prodigy. He played the piano 

when he was four years old, the violin at five, at seven he 

knew harmony and counterpoint, at ten he appeared as a 

violin virtuoso. Then he made tours everywhere, and pub 

lished many of his compositions, among them a symphonic 
poem “Catalonia.” 
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Goldmark’s new opera, “Goetz von Berlichingen,” will be 
produced at the end of this month at the Royal Opera, of 
Budapest. This is the work which Mahler refused to give 
at Vienna 

ee & 

Paris rejoices in seeing the following pieces more or 
less matrimonial or non-matrimonial, whichever you like 
to call them: “His Mistress,” “Mama’s Visit,” “The Army 
of Virgins” and “The Honeymoon.” 
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At the sale of Materna’s effects the auctioneer offered a 
fan which he said Wagner had given her in 1894. “Very 
curious, this present from the next world,” cried one of 
the crowd present at the sale. “Buy it, gentlemen, buy this 
prodigy, and do not forget that Wagner died in 1883.” 
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The Royal Opera, Moscow, announces two new Rus- 
sian operas, “Servilia,’” by Rimsky-Korsakow, and “Do- 
brina Nikiticz,” by Gretchaninow. The International Thea- 
tre of the same city promises French operetta, Bohemian 
opera from Prague, performances by Coquelin, Jane Had- 
ing and Judic 
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Calvé is studying the role of La Carmelite, in which she 
will give the world a revised Mlle. de la Valliére. She has 
any quantity of photographs to aid her in her costumes. 
She says: “It is wrong to represent La Valliére as a frail, 
thin person; she was a lymphatic blond, pretty fat.” The 
fatness Calvé can represent, but how about La Valliére’s 


lameness ? 
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Stuttgart of a provisional theatre which has 
been constructed in the last six months to take the place 
of the Royal Theatre, destroyed by fire. It is built en- 
tirely of stone and iron. It was inaugurated by a perform 
ance of “Tannhauser.” Let us hope for the sake of all 
good Germans that it does not resemble some American 
buildings entirely of stone and iron. The “Flatiron,” 


boasts 


The 
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which makes life a terror in Twenty-third street, would 
produce a revolution in placid Wurtemberg 
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“The Temptation of Jesus” the title a “lyrical 
mystery” given last month jn Turin. It was well received 
It has only two characters—Christ and Satan 
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on musical technic of the International 


iS of 


The commission 
Congress of 1900 has published its general report, which is 
a great number 


great as it does of 


opinions by composers, professors and conductors on very 


interest, containing 
important technical questions 
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Bernstamm has completed his 
statue of Anton Rubinstein the Conservatory 
Bernstamm Rubinstein, and 
juite y ed a bust of the musician. Ru 
is represented as standing with his hand resting 
The work is said 


The 


marble 


s< ulptor Le pold 
for 
of St 


Petersburg knew 


when ung execut 
binstein 
volumes of music 


on some sheets and 


to be full of life and character 
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A new muiscal paper has appeared in Leipsic. It bears 
the formidable name of Deutsche Musik, Theater and Lit- 
eraturseitung. It offers a prize of 200 marks for a ballad 
like Kithle’s “Peter Meyz,” and a prize of 100 marks for 
a song like Ruschke’s “Klinge mein Lied.” These two 
compositions can be had, competitors are informed, from 
the New Musical Literary Publishing Society, of Leipsic 
which society also publishes the new journal 
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following advertisement: 
rank, excellent recommenda 


\ German paper has the 
“Opera singer of the 
tions and connections, fine figure, good talker, speaks Ger 
man, French and English, wishes to change his profession 
and find a situation as a commercial traveler for a larg« 
His drinking songs will t 


first 


house in wines and cigars.” be a 


great inducement to purchasers of wines, while his recita 


tions will suit lovers of cigars 
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ational Festival of Mu 
during the time of the 
Music of all 
be performed in a large 


Berlin proposes to give an Intern: 


to 7, 1903 
Wagner Monument Dedication in 


sic from October 1 


that city 
nations and from all nations 


is to 


auditorium to hold from six thousand to eight thousand 
people; mass choruses, large orchestras and festival pro 
grams on a large scale will be among the features The 
preliminary announcement must, however, be taken cum 
grano salis 
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Wagner, according to his writer, Frau Cecile Avenarias 

had always a dread of the number thirteen. He was born 


these four numerals added to 
After of “Tann 


to her: “What chance could I 


in 1813, and mor 
gether amount to 
hauser” at Paris, he 
have? That miserable number thirteen begins once more 
to pursue me. When writing the word at the end 
of the score, I noticed that it was April 13; the first per 
formance at Paris was March 13.” He died February 13 
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thirteen the failure 


wrote 


finis’ 
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Maud Miac Carthy 


Wa VIOLINIST. 


ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 
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Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his sp 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


CARABOIE HALL. 


PADEREWSKI—" Madame rv 
complete knowledge of her art 
HANS RICHTER 





‘“LESCHETIZKY 


“TI consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative 
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SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 
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Edmund Severn. 
Vocal Instruction. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 
“ A musical magician.” 
“ A most successful teacher." 


Moa., Tues., Wed., 2 to 4 P. M. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street 
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Battimore, November 9g, 1902. 
EABODY HALL has been 
found wanting in space re- 
peatedly during the 
last few years at the Friday 
afternoon recitals, which 
have come to be so im- 
portant a factor of our mu- 
sical season. 
One of the largest 
audiences in the history of 
the hall assembled to 
hear David Bispham. 
Mr. Bispham’s voice 
wonderfully better 
than it was when he 
was heard in Baltimore 
last. He presented the 
following program: 
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Boveming SOG. cccccccccccccccccescccvccscccccesssevescccscoess Beethoven 
De Bi sin ckdcdccctssccdidcéadiocdscoreviiswésassseseinenies Meyerbeer 
O Ruddier Than the Cherry, from Acis and Galatea (by re- 

QUES) .ncccccocccccccccccccccccccccsccvcccecessecesccceseoes Handel 
The Ballad of the Harper... ccccccccccccscscccccsccsccesece Schumann 
POS a dino sc ddctcnccctsaciccecotcssdavancesneseuetes Schubert 
Von Ewiger ERGs vo nccsdesscecodecesanessseounscossscenesenoues Brahms 
An Einem lichten Morgen. .......cccccccccccscccscccees Clara Schumann 
Bee WUE. cccccccoccccnsccsesoecssceceesoveveccecosscvess Clara Schumann 
Liebst du um Se chonhei i cecsdoveccoescesbegesacesocted Clara Schumann 
Miciadal, s Spaephupdelveceensdibebensdbdaseveekhespiwasedsceesnlae 
Ach! weh mir ungliickhaftem Mann ..........csecescccescecsees Strauss 
We Wick cccaripccccvsccesdesacdienscdsecsdsosccesasemancerts Strauss 
Fir fiinfzehn Plennige......cccccccccccccscccsccccccssccccccesers Strauss 
"III doug oxedancounvavsccaseereneeurnibecdavaaanenaden Carl Loewe 
OMAR s ccnccceecesovensecveresrcsedpesegues Herman H. Wetzler 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying. ..ccccosccoscsccososccescscess Gounod 
fhe Lady Picking Mulberries...........cccsesseeeeees Edgar S. Kelley 
Downs Amotg the Dead Met. scccccciscescccccceccesocccces Old English 


rhe first two songs were not well sung, but from Han- 
del’s charming aria, which Mr. Bispham sings inimitably, 
on through the entire program he delighted his hearers 
with his artistic interpretations. The songs of Clara Schu- 
new to many of the audience, are exquisite, partic- 
“Thr Bild.” 


mann 
ularly 
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[he first Boston Symphony concert of the season took 
place at Music Hall, Tuesday evening, when the size of the 
audience must have been a source of extreme gratification 
to Mr. Gericke, Mr. Comée and all those interested in Bal- 
timore’s musical development. 

[he program presented was the same as that heard in 
York 


New The orchestra was at its best. 
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The first chamber music concert of the season by the 
Kneisels and Harold Randolph succeeded the Boston 
Symphony on Wednesday afternoon at Peabody Hall. 
The program comprised Beethoven’s String Quartet in 
op. 18, No. 4; the Andante and Presto from 
Spohr’s Duetto, op. 39, and Sinding’s Piano Quintet in 
latter played by request. 

The Sinding Quintet, though containing beautiful mo- 
ments, is not of sustained interest. Mr. Randolph sur- 
mounted its stupendous difficulties with his accustomed 
and the ensemble would have left nothing to be de- 


C minor, 


E minor, the 


piano staff of the conservatory, and his début will be 
awaited with interest. 
< 

Ernest Hutcheson gave the first of his informal recitals 

at the Peabody on Friday. 
ea & 

Manager Charles E. Ford announces two concerts by 
Sousa at the Fifth Regiment Armory on the afternoon 
and evening of Thanksgiving Day. 
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A sacred concert will be given by Waters’ Band at 
Ford’s Opera House this evening, the proceeds to go to 
the poor of the city. The soloists will be Mrs. Amos 
Harryman, soprano, and Harry M. Smith, basso. 








MICHAEL BANNER. 


PPENDED are the criticisms from the Milwaukee pa- 
pers on the playing of the violinist Michael Banner 
at the second concert under the management of Mrs. Gar- 


rita Nash: 

The violinist, Michael Banner, is most deserving of notice. He 
played a good Guarnerius instrument, he is a routined player, and 
most musicianly in his work. He is big enough to outweigh the 
prejudice against him that the foolish advance press agent notices 
engendered. He can stand on his own merits and take his place 
among violinists that have arrived or very nearly so. He played a 
large portion of the well known Mendelssohn concerto. The lovely 
andante was played with very commendable purity, unaffectedly, and 
with enough sentiment of the Mendelssohn order. The tone seemed 
large; whether it would have stood out keenly enough against the 
proper orchestral accompaniment one does not know. The rondo, a 
true rondo, by the way, was played very much after the manner of 
Sarasate. The furious tempo did not prevent Mr. Banner getting 
a clean, distinct tone, his technic was always certain, and the vi- 
vacity and witchery of the dainty, delicate, tracery added a new 
charm to an old favorite. For an encore he played Paganini’s well 
known duet for violin alone.—Milwaukee Journal, November 4, 1902. 





The chief event of the evening was found in the appearance of 
Michael Banner, an American violin virtuoso, who has long been 
recognized as one of the leading artists in this country. In 1892 he 
appeared here as an infant prodigy. * * * 

The Mendelssohn concerto is not considered difficult at this late 
day, but it demands feeling and sentiment on the part of the per- 
former, and the music unites the depth of Bach with the brilliancy 
of Handel. The andante especially demands a large legato tone, 
the theme reminding of that part of a Chopin sonata known as the 
Funeral March. The concerto is in the customary three movements, 
but without a pause or wait between them. Mr, Banner made one 
pause in concession to applause. 

At 8:30 o’clock Mr. Banner, an elegant, interesting young man, 
stepped out from the wings and the opening chords of the beautiful 
andante were intoned by Mrs. Hoffmann, who accompanied the 
soloist, playing the orchestral part of the concerto on a piano. Mr. 
Banner played the cantilena with a pure and noble tone, opening 
with the middle movement, following with the finale and closing 
with the middle movement—a change. 

The rapid movements were played with the greatest possible speed 
but unerring certainty, and the staccato passages were played with 
great brilliancy, which induced the audience to indulge in several 
recalls, to which the artist responded with the “love duet’ move- 
ment from the Eighth Sonata, by Paganini, which he played unac 
companied, with the two parts of the duet clearly and distinctly 
given. In Sarasate’s “Spanish Gypsy” airs the violinist exhibited 
temperament and greatest facility of execution, for the composer is 
one of the greatest virtuosos of the times, and he commands the 
instrument as have few others. The plaintive themes of the sons 
of the forest were sung with the greatest depth of feeling, while 
the exhilarating dance which winds up the whole was played with 
bewildering rapidity. The audience again insisted upon recalls, to 
which Mr. Banner responded with the Berceuse from Godard’s 
“Jocelyn.” The artist played on a magnificent Guarnerius solo 
instrument of a mellow and liquid tone and excellent carrying 
quality, —Milwaukee Sentinel, November 4, 1902. 





brethren of the interesting virtuoso craft, and in all probability was 
entitled to recognition for years before he received more than a pass- 
ing attention at the hands of managers and public. 

His selection of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto as the introductory 
number and the virtuosity displayed in this true example of musical 
romanticism designates the direction in which Mr. Banner in all 
probability expects to score his greatest successes. Mr. Banner's 
conception of that part of the composition presented last night, while 
on the whole in the traditional style of Mendelssohn playing, con- 
tained enough individual features and originality to make this ever- 
recurring choice of all violinists, we have so far come in contact 
with, quite interesting.—Milwaukee Free Press, November 4, 1902. 





easily took the laurels at the sec- 
Garrita Nash 
was at once 


Michael Banner, the virtuoso, 
ond ballad concert, given under the direction of Mrs. 
at the Pabst Theatre last evening, and the audience 
convinced that it was listening to one of the great artists of the 
musical world, 

His first selection, Mendelssohn’s concerto, 
timent and charm. The whole was characterized by a seeming ab- 
sence of all technic, which is itself a mastery of technic. As he 
drew his bow across the strings of his violin the audience was held 
transported itself on the exquisite waves of 


was rendered with sen- 


enthralled, out of 
melody, 

Early in life Michael Banner showed signs of a great musical 
gift and the unmistakable talent he manifested as a boy has matured 
and through careful training been developed into the art of the vir- 
tuoso, 


He was at his best when he played the of Sara 


“Zigeunerweisen” 


sate. His perfect command of his instrument was demonstrated in 
the execution of the “Spanish Gypsy” airs and he filled his hearers 
with delight. He most graciously responded to an overwhelming 
encore,—Milwaukee Item, November 4, 1902. 





The second ballad concert at the Pabst Theatre Monday 
attracted a good sized audience, the three soloists presented by Mrs 


evening 


Nash offering a program of pleasing variety. Michael Banner, vio- 
linist, opened the concert with Mendelssohn's concerto, in which 
he exhibited considerable virtuosity. The record breaking speed, 


however, with which he took the last movement did not add greatly 
to the clearness of the execution. 

Banner is endowed with musical feeling, 
like that of 


that 


It is apparent that Mr. 
but his playing, 
that 


considerable technic, 


school, is lacking in 


temperament and 


artists of the quality 


French 


many 
leaves a lasting effect upon the listener—depth and solidity. In the 
Sarasate “Spanish Gipsy” airs he produced a beautifully sweet and 





pure tone and mastered, with few exceptions, the pyrotechnics of 
the difficult composition. Two encores were demanded, the added 
numbers being the “Love Duet”’ movement from Paganini’s Eighth 
Sonata, played unaccompanied, and the familiar though lovely Ber- 
ceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn.”—Evening Wisconsin, November 4, 
1902. 


JENKINS LECTURE RECITALS. 
poopy in Philadelphia was well represented at the 
first of a series of lecture recitals last Monday even- 
ing at the studio of Mrs. Owen B. Jenkins, 1520 Chestnut 
“Poets 


was the sub-topic for 


The subject for the winter series will be 
and Musicians,” and “Shakespeare” 
the first evening. The lecturer is Mr. Jenkins, and Mrs 
Jenkins will direct the musical part of each program. The 
dates and themes for the other evenings are December 15, 
“Mozart”; January 19, 1903, “L page and 
February 23, “Schubert”; Marchi 2; 
Revolt—Rossetti, and 

“American Song Composers.” 

The Jenkins Studio is well adapted for singing, being 
large, airy and having high ceilings. Mrs. Jenkins studied 
under Ciampi, La Grange and Marchesi, ten 
years’ teaching of vocal music with distinguised success in 
highest standard of inter- 
work. In 
the 


street. 


Tennyson” ; 
Disciples of 
Apri! 20, 


“Three 


Browning Kingsley” 


and her 
Philadelphia guarantee that the 
pretation will mark the musical 
presenting the various numbers ca 
assistance of her most talented pupils, 


part of the 
lled for by course 
she will have the 
and will herself sing such of her favorite songs as occur 


in the series. 


ease, i ; ‘ 
sired had the piano lid not been raised. Mr. Randolph’s if sn ‘asl ceed ' Richest Bec aes - indorsement of the following 
‘ 8 AS oi J a: s memory serves us right, it is all of twenty years since Michael | distinguishec uladelipnians: 
ig, telling tone makes such a procedure not only —" Banner began his virtuoso career and was introduced by our musi- Mrs. Edward H. Coates, Mrs. Samuel Shaw Burgin, Mr. and Mrs 
necessary but undesirable. cal society in the capacity of a very promising prodigy at the old W,. B. Hanna, Francis J. MacBeath, Jr., Mrs. C. Wilmer Middle 
<s PJ Academy of Music. ton, Mrs. William Bucknell, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Miss 
: , ‘ i The unmistakable talent then shown by the boy virtuoso has ma~- Anne H, Wharton, Robert N. Willson, Miss Elizabeth Bradford 
\lfred C. Goodwin will give the second Peabody recital tured and has been developed to such an extent that today Mr. William B. VanLennep, Miss Laura Hathaway Tobey, Mrs. Richard 
next Friday afternoon. He is the latest acquisition to the Banner compares quite favorably with many of his better known P. White, Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Bellak, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Gib 








Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


Piano Instruction, 
SHERWOOD STUDIOS, 
58 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 











TEN oR. 
Address: O, E. WILSON, uncow 
Circle Auditorium, Bow Yor 
Mr. Satte sang ‘Walther's 7 Song’ and was enth Pp 
and recalled five times.""—New York agg Journal. 
‘Mr. Satte was recalled five times and his P was a lly cor- 


dial.""—New York American and Journal, 


E. PRESSON 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New 7. 
Telephene: 1350 COLUMBUS. 











TOLIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 


150 WEST NINETY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





‘LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STUDIO: ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 3. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 





MUSIN 


THE CELEBRATED BELGIAN VIOLINIST. 
In New York the entire season 1902—1903. 





RESIDENCE AND STUDIO: 


120 E. 26th Street, between Fourth and Lexington Avenues. 





Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Ete. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 353 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Do yousing? If so, with the addition of a few 
of our instruments you can give an entire evening's entertain- 
ment with great success. Not toys, but finest musical 
instruments ever invented. All great hits, Easy to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue and list of leading artists, free. 








FREDERIG MARTIN, cara 
ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address: 205 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., and care of 
Musical Courier, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











son, Dr. and Mrs. Matthew Woods, Miss Anna H. Howell, E. I. H. 
Howell, Alfred Reginald Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Biddle, 
Jr., Miss Florence C. D. M. Riter, Dr. and Mrs. G. H. Makuen, 
Charles A. Braun, Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Hopper, Miss Laura 
Earle, Miss Anna Palen, Mrs. John K, Mitchell, 34, Dr. and Mrs. 
G. Oram Ring, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Penrose, Miss H. Kate Mur- 
doch, Mrs, C. Falconer Stearns, Henry Hanby Hay, Dr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Greenwalt, Mr. and Mrs. F, H, Williams and Mrs. William 
Tatem Tilden. 








FEILDING ROSELLE. 
ISS FEILDING ROSELLE’S success at the Pabst 


Theatre, Milwaukee, where she sang in concert on 
November 3, may be judged by the following press no- 
tices: 

Miss Feilding Roselle’s portion of the program gave great pleas- 
The second part especially was given with a lightness of touch 
Her total absence 


ure. 
and a delicacy of feeling which was delightful. 
of self consciousness was charming, as was her beautiful self efface- 
ment in the rendering of her selections. The second portion of her 
part on the program was especially delightful, and its choice gave 
the singer a wide range in which to display the power of her beau- 
tiful voice. Her “Longing,” “With a Violet” and “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” quite captivated the audience. Her Schumann 
Lied was sung in the robust German and had a beautiful effect. 
Franz’s “Autumn” called forth the sobbing tenderness of the flexi- 
ble voice, and the song was rendered with a fine dramatic effect. 
She was recalled twice and her selection of encores was most happy. 
As her first she chose Nevin’s “Woodpecker,” and followed with 
Mrs, Beach's “Ecstasy.”—Daily News. 





Miss Feilding Roselle, the donna of the evening, pre- 
sented the usual selection of songs by Schumann, Grieg and Robert 
Franz, supplemented in the last part of the concert by a number of 
songs by American composers. The 
of Miss Roselle is of a pleasing quality, and her technic and force 
of expression are fully equal to the demands made by most of the 


Miss Roselle received a generous share of the 


prima 
well balanced contralto voice 


songs presented 


applause, and responded gracefully with some songs by Ethelbert 
Nevin and others.—Free Press. 





Miss Roselle posseses a strong mezzo soprano voice, and her 
Schumann Lied was sung in the robust, rugged German original 
with delightful effect. Franz’s “Autumn,” a sombre, funereal song 
of despair, was sung with much intensity, just as the 
Schumann love song received its share of sentiment, and Grieg’s 
“Boat” was delivered with a delightful lightness of touch. She was 
twice recalled and compelled to respond with two other selections— 
Nevin’s “Woodpecker” and Mrs. Beach’s “Ecstasy.”—Sentinel. 


dramatic 





Several of Miss Roselle’s numbers were German songs, and the 
very first was Schumann's beautiful “Widmung.” Miss Roselle 
also had a song by Franz on her program, a fact which gave us 
Her singing showed that she is not only a gifted 
Schumann's “Widmung,” Grieg’s 
were sung artistically and 


great pleasure, 
but an intelligent thinking artist. 
“Im Kaline” and Franz’s “Im Herbst” 
with complete understanding. Her voice is large and of great vol- 
ume, yet sweet in the piano passages. All in al) her voice is a beau- 
tiful one.—German Abendpost. 





Miss Roselle sang Schumann's “Widmung” with real tempera- 
In Grieg’s beautiful idyl, “Im Kaline,” she sang with a soft 
piano was delightful, and when she sang Robert Franz’s 
touching “Im Herbst” it was with much dramatic force that she 
richly deserved the applause she received. Her encore, “‘There’s 
Someone Going to the Maple Tree,” was sung in a sprightly, grace- 
ful manner. In all her songs her intonation was fultless.—Milwau- 
kee German Herald. 


ment. 
which 


WHITNEY TEW. 
[By Caste] 
ROCHESTER, ENGLAND, NOVEMBER 10, 1902. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
First subscription concert last night. 
great success, brilliant audience. 


Whitney Tew 
D. 





= LIEBERMAN 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, OF 
35 West 133d St., NEW YORK. 





UGO 


Harmony, Counterpoiat, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 








K A | N By Dr. N. J. ELSENH 
Festivais. 


W. H. WILLIS & CO. 
CINCINNATI, OH 


“Consecration of Arts.” 


PRIZE CANTATA. 


Suitable for Musica! Associations, Clubs and Music 





REBECCA MacKENZIE. 


gen Miss MacKenzie’s return to New York from the 
West she has had her time well occupied. October 
30 she sang in Boston; October 31 in Brooklyn; Novem- 
ber 5 in Hartford, Conn, two of these being return en- 
gagements with the same societies. Tuesday, November 


11, she illustrated Mr. Surette’s lecture on “Norwegian 


Music” before the Brooklyn Institute, by singing nine 
Norwegian songs in the original text. Miss MacKenzie 
is one of the very few American singers who sing both 


December 3 she sings the so- 
to 


Norwegian and Swedish 
prano part in Dudley Buck's cantata, “Don Munio,” 
be given by the lately organized Choral Society of New 
Brunswick, N. J. On the 5th she sings with the Monday 
Musical Club, of Trenton, N. J., in their first concert 
the 
The success of this young artist must be particularly 
Ohrstrom Renard, 


ol season 


gratifying to her only teacher, Mme 
of this city. 





Salter’s 

UMNER SALTER directed the performance of Hen- 
schel’s “Servian Romances” at the Waldorf-Astoria 
during the Woman’s Federation entertainments last week, 
Chapman, soprano, who 


Quartet. 


the singers (excepting Miss Edith 


substituted in place of Mrs. de Wolf) being all members 
of his church solo quartet. 
Mrs. de Wolf has been in the South and West, singing 


in concerts in Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, IIl., and Toledo, 
Ohio. In Chicago she was soloist with the Thomas Or- 


chestra. 





KATHARINE PELTON, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
10 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
*Phone: 3149 Madison Square. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 





, Publishers, 
10. 








New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: to Agate Court. 








ADDRESS: 
HJALMAR von DAMECK BERLIN, W., Gieditsch Strasse 49. Mme. MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ ELIZABETH FENNO ADLER, 
VIOLINIST, Composer-Pianiste. exiI TEACHER 
oan aathnaiites THHOOCRG BOREMEE CAR TRE. Drawing ——————E— in s2t Fine Arts Building, ~~ Chicago, Ill. 
. *DDRESS : rar 
Pupils Accepted. Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. NEW YORK CONSERVATORY oF music, | J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


NEW YORK. 


The Biltmore, 56 West 58th St., New York. 


Private Residence : 136 West 9ith 





ANNA JEWELL 


VOCAL & 
MME. MA 


Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 


185 West 79th St., New York City. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 


St. Atlanta, Ga. 








OPERATIC SCHOOL, 
DIRECTOR, 
RIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 


Coatralto. 


326 W. 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Concert Pianist. 
Recital November 20, 1902, at 8.30, 
KNABE HALL, Fifth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


Madame HELEN L. ROBINSON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Combined‘ styles of Delle Sedie’s celebrated Ital- 
ian Method and the Modern German School. 
123 East Twenty-eighth St., New York. 








St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Ihe Bertha Grosse-Themasen School for Pianc, 
41 Tomkins Pl., near Court St., Brooklyn. Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Playing Mme. Berta Grosse- 
Thomason, Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and for many yearsteacher at his academy) 
and assistants. 


RUBY GERARD BRAUN, 
SOLO VIOLINSTE, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 
101 W. 10€th St., New York, or 
27 Waverly Avenue, Newark, N J. 








DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


*Phone : 2081—79th. 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK. 





BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK. 





Francis Motley, 


BASSU, 











BRUCE G. KINGSLEY, 


Mus. Bac., A. R. C. O. 
Organ Recitals and Instruction. Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, Instru- 
mentation, The Wagner Operas 


6 West 66th St., New York. 











HELEN rR EY N oO DS VIOLIN AND ’CELLO. 
i CONCERTS 
MASEL 9 AND INSTRUCTION. 
*Phone.: 3419 18th St. ‘* The Criterion,’’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 
Lewis w Ss Baritone. 
pennant Vocal 
ARMSTRONG, cal tion. 
57 East 129th Street, NEw YORK. 





A. A, PATTOU 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Mare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th St., NewYork. 


Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 
velopir g most advantageously all vocal 
and health promoting possibilities. 





DOUGLAS LANE, 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


BASSO. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO, 
10 East 17th St., New York. 
Studios 5 and 6. 














IBRARY 


Worthy matter in worthy form 





The most important series of volumes of the 
masterpieces of song and piano music ever issued. 
Each volume will be independent, complete in itself, 
and sold by itself; and will have portrait, elaborate 
introduction, bibliography, the ablest obtainable 
editorship, and most artistic book-making. 





THE INITIAL VOLUMES JUST ISSUED ARE: 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS 
Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low Voice. 
Bound in paper, each, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50. 


The fifty best songs of the world’s 
in chronologic order from Mozart to MacDowell; portraits and an elaborate 
introduction by the editor. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER. 

Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


twenty greatest song composers, arranged 





Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay by the editor, and the com- 
poser’s forty most beautiful numbers Mr. Huneker is the recognized authority 


on Chopin, and the volume is the most satisfying ever issued 





Send for booklet giving full details and list of volumes preparing 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











PARIS. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1er Régisseur de la Scéne de Opens Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cas 
41 rue des eve Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


TROCADERO, 


22 rue Mapnsene’, Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en- scene, 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


° ECOLE ‘LESCHETIZKY. 
FRIDA EISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP, LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Aut »graph Diploma 
6 Rue Feustin-Helie, - Passy, Paris. 








FRENCH SCHOOL. 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 
Odensegade 4‘, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


14 rue Taitbout. 








Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin a 2. 
paniment, 1o rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


etree ~ DE CHANT 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


MLLE. GRACE . LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education, SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
ae Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
( eng Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 











MLLE. 








MISS MARTINI 


(of the 
and Preparatic 


Professor of Singing 


Opéra, Paris), 
Performances of 


yn for the Stage. 





Pupils before the public twice monthly. 3 Rue 
Nouvelle, Paris. 
Mx ME. J. VIEU X TEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ig of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 
BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 


Théatre Royal, 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


amps Elysées 





FRENCH LANGUAGE 
vidly, easily and correctl acquired b 
KIMON’S PRAC TICAL "SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, pe st free.) 
ons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


PHE 


Private less 





ITALY. 





Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Zanto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHESI, ot paris. 


CONCERT ORATORIO. OPERA. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Teacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 





Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for O 


Commies Training for Voice, Style, 


| and the Different R oires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from sg to 7. 


| Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
| sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus owe | change of air. 
French Dictionand Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Seceetary 
of Madame Mortani’s School, St. Ermin’s Hote 
| Westminster, London, England. 








Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London, 
| Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
| and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
| which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
| THE WORD” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, 5. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 














| “MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London. 





| Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


| ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 








CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF z~)y > 


Pianoforte, Organ, 
Addsonse om Bush Street. & Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
San FrRANcisco, CAL. 


es e 
To Thrill an Audience. 
PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 

By Mary Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 


or translation. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











2614 Twenty-fourth St., 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


8:3 North 17th Street, Philadelphi 
ty: Instruction in Organ 
Church and Concert. 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL TECHNIC. 





Pa. 
ying for 








Devoted to the study and practice of what to do 
and how to do it, to pocue | the effects apes in 
singing Dr. B. FRANK WALTERS, 

tor South Eleventh Se. Philadelphia, “Pa 
Mrs. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
épertoire. Finish 
Endorsed by Madame Patti and other celebrated 
artists. 
20-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Pupil of nlaschedl, De Lagrange ‘and Ciampi. 





THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF EBLOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 


= PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
yan PHONETICS and 
pec: . MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
158 East 65th Street, NEW YORK (Branch). 





THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. BE. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester St., near Mountain. 
Bell Tel. Up 961. Devel it in all b hes of 
Music. Terms: Strictly as in European Conservatories 
Consultation hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus cooly 
Cc. E. SEIFERT, Di t 








NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 East 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 
STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9ist St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public ap; + 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Par 














Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Cello Departmcat, Pal Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 








Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Now tourlog Scotland, will return by Nov. 7th. 
Address MISS DOANE, 


sic. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal bassos 
of the Metropolitan ra Company. 


Voice Cultivation. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 
SPECIALTIES: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 


Studio: 3 East i4th 8St., New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West SSth St., NEW YORK. 


Se HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27.0 oR it 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Sole, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 

















EMIL FISCHER, sss 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales 
few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voca 
Culture and Operatic Work. 
772 Park Ave.,S. W.cor. EB. 73d St., NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 





Astor Court Building, New York City. 


600 ere Ave. ° Bees Orange, N. J. 














fine, CORNELIE MEY SEE, 


“VOICE CULTUI e. 
Court Singer at the Roya! Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - italian School. 





The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


DAHM-PETERSEN, 


Art of Singing in Italian, French 
Englishand German /6/ W. 93d St. 
BARITONE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 
128 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





MARY MANAGEMENT 
dil ——- e Mi O gS Ss HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
RESIDENCE: 
106 West 90th St., 
SOPRANO.! _ NEW YORK. 





Dr. 
HENRY G. 


136 Fifth Avenue, 
LECTURE RECITALS. 


HANCHETT 


New York City. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 








356 West 57th St. 


anane CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artiste 
for the Study of Repertoire. 


E. EBERHARD, President. 





Mime. TORPADIE™-BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 


Miss AVICE BOXALL, oi ee 





Clifford Wiley, 


BARITONE, 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts. 
36 E. 23d St., New York. 





FRANK L. SEALY 


a 








5 


ist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Charch and the New York Oratorio Society. 


PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
gy ORGAN REC TALS, 
9 East (7th St., 





EALY 


New: York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 




















PRIX. wre ot 








D. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





1900. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 














STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AXD UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 


EASE 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and 





prices 


a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 





CONCERT D!RECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


ENTIRELY NEW. 


With 
Chemically 
Prepared 
Pad. 


Preserves gut strings in their original oily 
condition. Will fitin pocket of any violin case. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


MANUPACTURER, 
205 South Ninth St,, Philadelphia. 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, ®s#en, Germany 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900; 1,277 Pupits ; 72 Recita/s. 
I Herbeck. B nr Braunroth, Déring. Draeseke. I rr Fr Falk rg. I 














118 Instructors, among whom are : 


ation ply to r Amer n resentative 
E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal! Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





Ss teal Dy velopment in all branches musik OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 

ait Stage ORCHESTRE AL, SCHOOL ‘(comprising all solo anc chestral 

ieoties ents SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY 
PIANO UND. VIOLIN SCHOO! 

Princ + il Teac HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 

ter, Prof. E. E, Taubert. PIAN(—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 


Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SIN(jIN(i—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F,. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Bernard Dessau, Willy 
-Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 


ner, Prof. 


Nicking. W. Rampelmann. 


GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Dire &c 
Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 ‘marks ($120) Annually 
Pr _ ctuses may be obtaine “y through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time Consultatic 
vurs from 11 a. m. te 





Klindwort- Scharwenke Conservatory of tus 


BERLIN W,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


Director: Dr. Huco GotpscuMipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. XaveR SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. Scoarwenxka, C. ANsorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, Mayer- 
Maur (Piano) ; GotpscuMipt, Lina Beck (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VAN BrEN- 


PFER (Opera). 
time. 


NERBERG (Violin) ; VAN Lier (Cello); Kn 


Pupils received at any 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates e+ ag at ay § LOCATED on the hills over- 





TOURS ARRANGED. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Toke Musica, Courier. 


ME Gabler Piano. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


An Artistic Instrument for Artistic Purposes. 
Best Musical Effects Obtained. 
IERNST GABLER & BRO., 24-21 East 224 St, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


a 
Charles Hing, 
312 Regent Street, Ww. 
** ARTISTLIKE, LONDON." 


London, 


Telegraphic Address: 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 





THE ** Undertakes Good estaangr Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says Mr. Nort de is the most 
ergetic and up date n his professi 
Music says: The C. C. C. is juenced solely by artistic merit. 
ONCERT The —e eal Courie r says His 4 guarar antee o 
ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn ¢ rde 4 at ng- 
and Orchestra, Entertain- t ¢ veraprecnen Une viel su halts 


The , pe aie says re b 1 London 


mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


Le ond 
THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Address: 310 Re pgent ‘st 
CONCORDIST, LONDON." Cable Code 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





those seeking a musical education after the best looking the the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA, 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding —— enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America, For catalogue, addre 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with aN: "Miss CLARA BAUR, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 














NEW YORK. CHICAG O. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





| ANABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK: 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


panne appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





